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Tuis is a publication likely to be useful not only in the country in 
which it is published, but in Europe. All that is necessary for a general 
description of its nature and contents is, that it is formed on the 

lan of our Annual Register (Dodsley’s). It appears to be rather 
tter executed than our own, which is not saying much in its favour. 

It is not with any disposition to querulous criticism, but with a 
feeling of the great value of such a work if it were well conducted, 
that we lament that the Annual Register, like most other English 
books of compilation, or reference, isso bad as it is. There is no 
country in the world where statistical information in particular, is so 
readily within the reach of book-makers, and no place where they 
make such bad use of it. We suppose the fault arises from the mis- 
judging economy of booksellers, who will not pay for any unostenrta- 
tious and unpuffable sort of work. We should think, however, it 
would really answer to have the Annual Register tolerably well done. 
It must otherwise die of mere emptiness and exhaustion. 

To return to the American—The United States being like England, 
or still more than England, a country of publicity and discussion ; 
the affairs of the government being conducted with an openness un- 
exampled even here, the ‘courts of justice being all open, public pro- 
ceedings of all kinds every where reported and recorded, and every 
_ important enterprise, even of individuals, finding its way into print—it 
_ is through American publications, and not from the crude and hasty 
observations of travellers, that Europeans can best learn the real state of 
_ that important country. If a foreigner wished to know the condition 
of England, we should refer him, (supposing he had some elementary 
information concerning our laws and institutions,) not to the report of 
a lieutenant of the American navy, or of a French or German mer- 
cantile rider, who had travelled, per mail, from Liverpool to London, 


or from London to Glasgow, but to the Parliamentary accounts of 


our revenue and expenditure; to the Parliamentary reports. on the 
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state of crime, on our poor laws, on emigration, on the questions con- 
nected with the currency, on the game laws; to our newspapers, and 
especially to the reports of our courts of justice. To the rider, or 
the lieutenant, he might resort indeed for a knowledge of the fact, 
whether beefsteaks are tough on the Great North Road, or whether 
he would be more or less host-bitten, or flea-bitten, at this or that 
inn. 
So it is with America. It is quite ridiculous to allow a man who 
has no other claims than that of having galloped through the country, 
or through some small fraction of it, to speculate on the prospects of a 
country, which any Englishman who takes the trouble to read the 
American newspapers, or, which is a much more moderate labour, such 
a publication as that before us, must know much better than he does. 
In despotic countries, where the publication of facts concerning the 
rogress of the state is not allowed ; and in barbarous ones, where it 
is impracticable; some guesses may be made as to the condition of 
the people from casual observations: but where, as in England, full 
and accurate information is within the reach of those who will take 
the trouble to read it, the fruits of the ocular observations of 
foreigners are, as we know by a score of examples, fit for nothing 
but to laugh at. We do not know why this should be less the case 
in America. There are some reasons why it should be more so. 
Therefore it is, that ‘hn American Annual Register, a condensed and 
expurgated newspaper, is valuable to an English reader. 
he peculiarity which has, in the opinion of those foreigners who 
have really investigated the institutions and traced the prosperity 
of England, distinguished it advantageously from other countries 
of Europe, is the greater facility allowed by its legislation to in- 
dividual enterprise ; and the manner in which the powers of govern- 
ment are entrusted for their execution to the persons interested in 
their being well executed. It is thus that in England works have 
been performed by voluntary associations of individuals under the 
sanction of law, which have in other countries defied the whole power 
of governments. It is thus, that while nothing but private gain 
has been kept in view in every step of an operation, it has fre- 
quently led to the most magnificent results of public utility. Our 
roads, our canals, our bridges, our docks, have grown up under this 
system; and those great works, which in former times have been 
considered the sure indications of slavery, are here the results and 
me of perfect freedom. América in this, and other points, has the 
titutions of England rendered, if we may so express it, still more 
magtiah — is to say, the particulars in which England differs from 
er nations of Europe, are not only retained, but 
and rendered more peculiar; and those in which England agrees with 
those of other nations, have been for the most part abolished. 
America, if studied in the proper manner, is, therefore, the best 
study for an Englishman; as England is the best study for 1 
American. We ma see in Ameri e res tcediben 
y ca the results of experimental al- 
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England the results which have astonishéd M. Dupin, has gained 
force in America from the federal system; which has given the state 
legislatures the power of applying themselves exclusively to local 
objects. The public works of the United States, the fruits of private 
acts and joint-stock companies, are not only altogether astonishing 
for a country where labour is dear, and where the temptation to 
employ capital in small and scattered enterprises would appear so 
pressing, but leave those of all other countries except England far 
behind, and promise soon to rival those of England herself. In spite 
of the great light already thrown on all matters by our galloping 
travellers, we believe the people of England are not at all aware of 
the extent of the projects for internal improvement in the United 
States which have been completed, or which are in different stages of 
progress towards completion. Of these the canals are the most 
striking. The Great Erie Canal is sufficiently known; it is three 
hundred and sixty miles in length, with an average breadth of forty 
feet. It connects the great line of lakes with the ocean by the 
Hudson. Another te connect the Hudson with Lake Champlain is 
also completed. Above two millions sterling has been expended on 
them, and the annual returns from the tolls alone, already jus- 
tifies the expenditure, having amounted to 120,000/. Ofisets from 


) this canal to Lake Ontario and to the Cayuga and Seneca lakes have 
also been commenced. In the State of Ohio another canal is in pro- 
' gress almost equal in magnitude to the Erie Canal. -It will connect 


the great lakes with the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their 
tributaries, with the Gulph of Mexico and the West Indies. This 


: 4 canal, as well as those of the State of New York, will enter Lake 


Erie. On the rivers which it connects with the lakes, there is a 
steam-boat navigation of five thousand miles, It passes through a 
coal country, while the borders of the great lakes are destitute of 
coal, 

In the same state—a country of yesterday—another canal of sixty- 
seven miles is marked out. 

In Pennsylvania, the Schuylkill Navigation Works comprise an 
extent of one hundred and eight miles, of which sixty-two are canal; 
and forty-six the river made navigable-—These works are complete. 
_ The Union Canal, a line of seventy-four miles, to connect the Schuyl- 

kill with the Susqueannah, is in progress, and will be completed 
within the present year. A canal is projected between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg, to cross the Alleghany Ridge; which, with a portage, 
or land carriage-way of about twenty miles, is to be two hundred and 
seventy miles in length. Five other canal and rail-road plans have 
been sanctioned by this state. 

In the little State of Delaware, a canal connecting the Chesapeake 
and Delaware of fourteen miles is in progress. | 

In Maryland, one million two hundred thousand dollars were last 
year appropriated by the state to two canals, and to the improvement 
of the river navigation, _ 

Teaein « conjointly with Pennsylvania and Maryland, has sanctioned 

a great plan of canal yet cae to connect the C and Ohio; 
but it bat i does not progress has been init. Avery 
is very =i ‘cdraned in the southern part of Vir- 
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ginia, ending in North Carolina, the Roanoke Navigation. In the 
rivers of Carolina great improvements have been made, and a canal 
between the North and Santre rivers at Charleston is nearly com- 
pleted. In Georgia a line of canal, sixty-six miles long, has been 
surveyed and laid out. 

The new State of Alabama has already appropriated ten thousand 
dollars to make surveys for canals, and to the improvement of 
navigation ; and even in Illinois, a company has been incorporated, 
with a capital of a million of dollars, to unite Lake Michigan with 
the Illinois River. 

In the New England States, in consequence of the nature of the 
country, less progress has been made in these enterprises than else- 
where. Several canals have been, however, recently projected ; two 
considerable ones only in Connecticut and Massachussets are far ad- 
vanced. Small canals for the convenience of manufacturing estab- 
lishments seem to have been completed in various places in those 
states. 

If we may judge from the past, there will be in a very few years 
many thousand miles of canal navigation in the United States ; unless 
rail-roads, as some imagine, supersede the necessity for this species 
of communication, and afford a cheaper and better one. 

The public works of this kind, executed in England, when England 
was as to riches and population on the present level of the United States, 
were not to be compared with those which now exist in America ; and 
to give the Americans and their institutions their due credit, we must 
always bear in mind the obstacles which dear labour and a scattered 
population oppose to the union of capital and industry. 

The political consequences of those enterprises promise to be im- 
portant. The cheap and rapid communication between the different - 
parts of a federation, manifestly amalgamates the people, and lessens 
the danger of a separation, which some persons have been led very 
much to exaggerate either through their hopes or their fears. The 
advantages of free and rapid inter-communication practically felt 
the amount of property invested by the inhabitants of different states 
in these common works of utility, and the interchange of transactions 
which they must create, will all afford motives to continued union, too 
important to be sacrificed to speculative considerations. Ra idit 
and facility of intercourse is the remedy for provincial subiniselitios; 
which are founded on stupid pride and ignorance. Ina country where 
a cere are a and the means of communication easy, 

ese animosities cannot lon i j : 
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for which the proprietors have made themselves liable. The specie 
which the banks keep in reserve, shows however the confidence of the 
people in them, or their confidence in the people. The Boston banks 
had in January, 1826, less than seven per cent. of their capital in 
specie. 

Companies seem to be incorporated without difficulty, not only for 
banking, but for manufacturing purposes in some of the states. During 
one session in the State of Massachussets, nine banks, two insurance 
companies, and eight manufacturing companies, were incorporated.j As 
some of the banks have capitals of not more than 10,000/. it is probable, 
that some of these incorporated companies may differ from common 
partnerships less in the number of the partners than in their limited 
responsibility ; but some of the manufacturing companies have con- 
siderable capitals. A company at Merrimac has a capital of one 
million two hundred thousand dollars; and another near it one of 
half that amount. By what secret the Americans contrive to 
render concerns under the management of companies of this sort 
profitable, would be worth inquiring ; for it is evident from the gra- 
dual and continued growth of establishments of this kind, that 
they are not unprofitable. Perhaps the intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of their constituents, which the members of the state legis- 
latures are enabled to acquire, permits them to interfere advan- 
tageously in cases in which we see that the legislature of a great 
empire can do nothing but mischief. Seeing that they do prosper, 
companies of this description are of the highest importance in a 
country like America. Though wealth increases rapidly, it is also 
much subdivided, by the custom of the equal partition of property 
among the children, in a country where marriage is universal, and fa- 
milies are large. There are few large capitals; and the enterprises 
which require large capitals, if performed at all, must be performed 
by the union of the small portions of wealth, which in a saving and 
thriving country must remain unemployed in the hands of the owners, 
unless employed by others for them. The expense of legal forms, 
and the difficulties of legal process, impede in America, as they do 
in England, the profitable employment of small sums by way of loan ; 
and finally, the laws against usury oppose a direct obstacle to it. The 
law of usury is indeed different in different states ; but we see in the 
work before us proof, that in Massachussets, where the manufacturing 
companies have flourished, the penal laws have remained to a late period 
in unmitigated rigour. Previously to 1825, the taking more than six 
per cent. was punishable by indictment, by gui ¢am action for penalties, 
and by forfeiture of the loan. In 1825, an act passed to confine the 
penalty to a forfeiture of the interest merely; but this change was 
qualified by an act of 1826. The formation of incorporated com- 
panies, is, in fact, a device to avoid the pressure of the usury laws, 
and of some other defects in the general legislation; and this, perhaps, 
is a great advantage in the system of small legislatures, that even 
where there is not comprehensiveness of mind, or knowledge enough 
to enable them to effect a systematic change, there is great fertility in 
ee. for the avoidance of pressing inconveniences, 

he interest, however, which the legislatures take in the affairs of 
their constituents—their perfect identification with the local divisions 
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of the country, as opposed to those of the Union at large, necessarily 
leads, in as Tare to stratagems on their part to defraud the 
other members of the federation. A singular instance 1s mentioned 
in the Register, of a state, the majority of which consisted of debtors 
unable or unwilling to pay, enacting laws for the express purpose of 
cheating their creditors. The state is Kentucky, and the occasion of 
this novel system of legislation is thus described :— | 


«1995. Kenrucxy.—The judiciary of this state has been for some years 
in an unfortunate condition, and the citizens and the legislature have teen 
divided with respect to two courts, each of which assume to be the supreme 
and final legal tribunal of the state. aoe ae 

“ This contest had its origin in the iary difficulties in which its 
citizens involved themselves shortly after the late war with England, and in 
the injudicious legislative measures adopted for their relief. - ed 

« Upon the conclusion of the war, the western merchants finding it easy 
to obtain credit in the Atlantic states, purchased larger quantities of foreign 
manufactures and produce, than the consumers required, and beyond their 
means of payment. To enable the merchants and farmers, who had become 
indebted to them, to comply with their engagements, the legislature authorised 
a bank, which only aggravated the mischief, by procrastinating the time of 
final payment, an — encouraging the spirit of extravagant speculation. 
The inefficacy of this palliative paring appeared, the legislature was induced 
to try new remedies for distress, which, although extreme, could only be re- 
lieved by economy and industry. Laws were enacted, delaying the return of 
executions for two years. At the end of that term, the property was to be 
appraised, and the judgment creditor was compelled to take it at three-fourths 
of its appraised value, or to relinquish the benefit of his execution. Debtors 
were also invested with the power to designate their property, upon which 
the execution was to be first levied ; and judgment creditors might be thus 
sent to levy on land in a distant county, of little or no value. "These laws 
constituted what was called the relief system. 

“ The constitutionality of these laws was denied ; and the supreme court 
of appeals in Kentucky, when the question was presented for its decision, 
declared them to be in violation of that clause of the constitution of the 
United States, which prohibits the passing of any law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. 

“This decision caused much excitement against that tribunal; and this 
anti-judicial feeling was not a little augmented by a decision of the supreme 
court of the United States, which declared certain laws of the State of 
rer pion re urs par to be in violation of the ori- 

een tha and Virginia, and i- 
tutional and void. Governdr Adair, in his message to ds lndeinerd es 
November, 1823, called the attention of that body to these decisions, and 
recommended that measures should be taken to vindicate the rights of ‘the 
ar * ee state agpinat judicial usurpation. 

“ In the ture, however, it was discovered, that a strong dis- 
approved of the opinions of a a party 
judicial decisions. the governor, and were disposed to support the | 

. reste to call a convention to alter the constitution of th 
and ially in reference i C wate, 
being ually divided to the judiciary, was lost in the senate, that body 

“In the house, Mr. Rowan introduced resoluti : 
decision of the court of the United States, ne submees 
dearest rights of the people: and declaa ae os enbrereivn Of the 
rset erroneous, and that it is the ri 
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the relief laws, was rejected; and another, recommending a memoriel te 
the Congress of the United States, against the decision of the reference court 
of the United States, was withdrawn. 4 

“ The next year, Joseph Desha was elected governor, by a majority of 
8211 over Mr. Tomkins, the ap tte A candidate: and a majority of the 
new representatives elected to the state legislature was in favour of the relie 
system. In order most effectually to support that system, a law was hone f 
re-organizing the court of appeals, and four judges were appointed consti« 
tuting this new court. The judges who were thus removed by the re-organi- 
zation of the court had been appointed during gees behaviour ; and as they 
were not deemed to be constitutionally removed, they determined to resist 
this attempt to legislate them out of office. The new court party took 
efficient measures to place their judges in possession of all the insignia of 
authority. In pursuance of a resolution of the legislature, the office of the 
clerk of the old court was forcibly entered, and the records and papers taken 
therefrom, and placed in the custody of the new court. 

“* The old court, however, continued to meet at its stated terms, but being 
deprived of its records, did not transact any business. The new court also went 
into operation ; and the singular spectagie was presented in Kentucky, of two 
courts, each claiming to be the tribunal for the ultimate decision of all legal 
questions arising in the inferior state courts.” 


Mr. Rowan’s resolutions throw light on the question, what are 
“‘ the dearest rights of the people ?’”’—the answer to which evidently 
must vary according to place and time. The dearest rights of the 
people, that is of the people who legislate—in the West Indies, is the 
of possessing slaves. In Kentucky, the right of possessing slaves, 
dear no doubt, is only next to the superlative in dearness—the 
dearest right is not to pay debts. 

There seems, however, to have been in this “ relief system’? some- 
thing of what the Greeks called probity of manner (ein@ea), or what 
they considered synonymous with it—folly. It was in fact a sort of 
advertisement not to trust a Kentucky man, and probably was so 
considered by the respectable party who opposed it; while the same 
end would have been just as well answered, as in Ireland, by eluding 
the process of law—by a general, but tacit combination of the free 
citizens against executions, by shooting at bound-bailiffs or process- 
servers, (who seem in Ireland to be the only persons hated by all 
parties in the state,) and once a year, or oftener if need were, ham- 
stringing a sheriff. 

Unless our conjecture be right, that Kentucky has borrowed some- 
thing from Ireland, the issue of the affair is rather creditable to the 
men ‘of the woods. The judges of the “ old court” persevered, they 
were neither gouged nor assassinated ; and “ the public mind,” as the 
writer of the Register expresses it, “ gradually recovered its proper 
tone.” In 1825, the old judges obtained a majority in the House of 
Representatives, and in the next year in the Senate also. The law 
creating the new court of appeals was formally repealed; and even be- 
fore this repeal, the judges of the new court themselves had retired from 
the contest ; and the old court, though apparently non-existent accord- 
ing to the laws of the state, had resumed its ordinary course of business. 
The chief-justice of the old court had resigned ; and the Governor 
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the judgment seat by passion and violence, resumed her sway over 
the State of Kentucky.” Whether the sway of law in the State 
of Kentucky is a rule under which creditors are likely to get their 
own, we are not well enough informed tosay. It does not appear from 
this narrative, that the relief laws are expressly repeale ; and the 
nomination of the chief-justice of the new court, as chief-justice of 
the old court, is at least suspicious. The Governor Desha here spoken 
of, is the man whose son the American papers assert, having been guilty 
of murder, has been rescued from condign punishment by the power 
or influence of the father. Of this alleged crime, however, we see 
no notice in the Register before us. 

We see in the instances we have adduced pretty plainly the conve- 
niences and inconvenience (for it is vain in any institution to expect 
unmixed good or evil) of the system of local legislatures; great at- 
tention to local interests, the utmost facilities given to local improve- 
ment, and to the advancement of the separate communities ; but in con- 
sequence of that attention, and as a part of those facilties, a sacrifice 
of justice, and of the interests of the great federated community, or a 
continually existing danger that some such sacrifice will be made. 

Against this danger the constitution of the United States endeavours 
to guard by some general provisions, as for example, by the prohibition 
laid upon the state legislature against the passing of any laws impairing 
the validity of contracts. But the example of Kentucky proves, that 
where the state is persevering, these enactments must be nugatory. 
The danger, however, in its nature diminishes with time and the pro- 
gress of society; and is even now diminished by the power of reason 
which is exercised by public discussion through the press, even on 
conflicting interests. No such law, for instance, as that passed iu 
Kentucky, need be apprehended fifty, or even twenty, years hence, 
when the population of that state must approach to the condition of 
the people of the Atlantic states. Nor perhaps, afterall, is the relief 
system, however violently it may shock our notions of legislation, any- 
thing more than an expression of those wants and wishes of the peo le 
of the district, as would have been in fact consulted, if not by a law 
against a law. Under such circumstances of general insolvency, the 
levying of debts would have been unpracticable, however strenuous] 
the law might have enforced it. At any rate, to those who wish 
study the effects of the federal system, we would recommend the 
rusal of a few instances of its operation in preference to the prejudiced 
and presumptuous comments of travellers and tourists = 

The facts brought together in the work before us 
commerce and navigation of the United States 
and throw light on a question we had in our ls 
to touch—the prospects of the Americans as a 
cially if we compare these documents with the 


of the commerce and navigation of England. 


In the year 1825,* the value of the imports of America amounted to 


96,340,075 dollars, or 20,472,265/. sterling. The 944, 

of domestic, and 32,590,643 dollars of duelga Secdans a ci 
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: factures, in all 99,534,788 dollars, or 21,151,131/. sterling. The 


value of the imports into the United Kingdom in the same year, was 
44,137 ,482/. according to the official valuation. But that year was in 
England a year of extravagant speculation and over-import. In 
1823, the importation had only amounted to 35,798,707/. ‘The official 
valuation also, generally exceeds the real value. In the same year, 
1825, the exports from the United Kingdom, were in all 56,335,514/. ; 
according to the official valuation of which, there were of the pro- 
duce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, according to the same 
valuation, 47,166,020/—and of foreign and colonial merchandize 
9,169,494/. The “real and declared value” of the produce of the 
United Kingdom so. exported, was only 38,877,388/. If we take the 
population of America at one-half that of the United Kingdom, 
which is not far from the truth, we shall find, by this account of im- 
ports and exports, that the commerce of America is, in proportion 
to the number of its people, equal to that of this most commercial 
country; a strong proof of the activity of a nation to which the 
abundance of land has offered ever, inducement to scatter and dis- 
sipate its strength. 

Of the American trade, by far the greatest item, we are happy to 
see, is the trade with Great Britain; upwards of thirty-six millions 
of dollars of the imports, and thirty-five of the exports; but the 
extent of the trade with the West Indies, and some of the new states 
of America, is striking. The exports to Mexico are 6,470,144 dollars, 
to Colombia 2,239,255 dollars, to Haiti 2,054,615. The exports to 


_ Cuba are five millions, and the imports seven and a half millions! The 


American trade with Mexico greatly exceeded our own; our exports 
thither amounting, in the year ending Jan. 5, 1825, only to 555,5131. 
official value ; that to Colombia is rather superior to our own ; that to 
Haiti equal; while the American trede to Cuba exceeds in amount the 
trade of Great Britain to all the foreign West Indies put together. 

The shipping of America is more remarkable in proportion to its 
population, than its foreign commerce; and forms a good comment on 
the strange speculation which we mentioned in our last Number, that 
America is not likely to increase its mercantile navy. 

The registered and licensed tonnage of the United States, at the 
commencement of 1825, was 1,389,163 tons. The tonnage of the 
United Kingdom, in 1825, was 2,298,836, tons; and of the whole 
British Empire, 2,542,216 tons. The tonnage of the American mer- 
cantile navy thus falls very short of our own in absolute quantity, but 
it is greater in proportion to population, and far greater in proportion 
to wealth than our own—greater, consequently, in proportion both 
to wealth and population than the mercantile navy of any con- 
siderable country in the world. But its superiority is most strongly 
shown by the very small quantity of the commerce between the United 
States and other countries, carried on in any other than American 
vessels. The amount of foreign tonnage employed in the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom, is to the British, in the proportion of about 
one to three; the foreign tonnage employed in the trade of America, 
is, as compared with the American, enly in the proportion of about 
one to ten. The shipping loyed in foreign e, entering and 
clearing from the ports of ca, amounted in 1824, to 1,841,120 tons 
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of American, and only 187,007 tons of foreign shipping ; and of this 
small proportion, two-thirds, or 124,945 tons consisted of British 
shipping. If the British shipping, and British trade, be altogether 
put out of the question, the shipping of the United States employed in 
their foreign commerce, is, as compared with the foreign, as nearly 
twenty-five to one. The tonnage employed in the trade with the 


British West Indies, judging by the amount of entrances and clear- 


ances, amounted to a tenth of the whole commerce of the United States. 
The direct commerce to these colonies has been cut off by the foolish 
pretentions of the American, and the retaliation of our own govern- 
ment. Much of it, however, will still be carried on through St. Thomas, 
Curagoa, and other entrepots. Some encouragement will no doubt 
be given to our own shipping and northern colonies; but the main 
effect will be, to raise, in some degree, the prices of provision and 
lumber to the planters of our sugar islands. 

Of the great maritime activity of the Anglo-Americans, something 
is undoubtedly owing to the impulse given by their navigation laws— 
but much of it preceded their vavigation laws—something may be 
owing to the nature of their position and productions—but a similar 
position, and similar productions, have not led other colonies, formed 
from other nations, to the same kind and degree of enterprise. A 
greater effect than from either of these causes, must have been derived 
from the character which they have inherited from Englishmen. The 
author quoted by Mr. Roos, argued irrefragably from the position of 
Americans—from the perfect facility with which every man among 
them could find a plentiful and easy subsistence on land, that no one 
among them would ever go to sea. And certainly if they had the 
same mode of viewing their interests as the French Canadians, or the 
Gauchos of South America, his conclusion would no doubt be borne 
out by the facts as completely as it is by his assumed premises. But 
there is something in nations, as well as individuals, which makes 
wealth the temptation to ease with some; with others an increased 
stimulus to exertions :— 


“ Cur alter fratrum cessare, et ludere. et ungui, 
Preferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus,—alter, 
Dives et importunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu 
Silvestrem flammis et ferro mitiget agrum ? 
Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum- 
Quodque caput, yultu mutabilis, albus et ater.” 


It will become evident, to any man who examines the American 
character, that the very abundance of the country, the demand for 
labour, and the well-founded assurance which every man feels, that 
he may lose every thing except his strength and activity, without being 
in danger of want; that this very state of things, which is the cause 
of the indolence of so many nations, strengthens an active people in its 
disposition to hazardous exertions, which promise great rewards, and 
are at any rate accompanied with great excitement. It is this cause, 
added perhaps to the circumstance that they are the sons and grand- 
sons of adventurers, which has made the Americans stand to the 


English in the same relation as the English ¥ 
Gefmane—(coleniets from a colony, taal tre soplaaits eo a 
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the best stock of the human kind)—they have still more activity than 
ourselves, while they have, perhaps, lost something of our perseverance 
and strength of character. 

The extraordinary economy of the administration of the United 
States, which appears from this Register, is too well known to dwell 
upon. The salary of the president is 5312/. sterling; that of the 
vice-president 1062/.; those of the secretaries, or heads of the four 
great departments, about 1,300/.; of the chief-justice, the same as the 
vice-president. No other salary amounts to a thousand a year, except 
those of the principal diplomatic ministers to foreign powers, some of 
whom have 1900/. a year—not too much, certainly, to enable a man 
to live as an ambassador in an European capital. For this scale of 
payment, there does not seem any complaint of the quality of the 
labours performed; and if they look at the official documents in the 
Register, and other publications, the worst detractors of America will 
not complain of the quantity. An uninstructed person would certainly 
think, that the republican functionaries were paid per sheet. Lest the 
same thing should be suspeeted of ourselves, we shall conclude this 
article. 

As an apology is made inthe preface for the deficiencies of the 
volume, on account of the difficulties attendant on the commencement 


of a publication of the kind, we shall not dwell with any harshness on 


those which we have observed. We would, however, suggest, that the com- 
pilerjshould avoid some of the most striking defects of the models which 


he has had before him. Under the head of “ Domestic Occurrences,’’ 
_ when he mentions the beginning of an affair of any kind, let him take 


some pains to ascertain the issue of it. A smaller type may be resorted 
te for some of that matter which is fit to be preserved, but not to be 


_ read ; and much that has been inserted might, without loss to posterity, 
- have been altogether omitted. The collections concerning American 


finance, are far from being complete or satisfactory. But we are 
grateful for the commencement of such a publication, and we rely 
with confidence on the promise of an improvement in its execution. 
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The Reign of Doctor J Gaspard Roderick De Francia, in Paraguay ; being 
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1825. By Messrs. Rengger and 
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Wuewn all the governments and viceroyalties of South America 


_ were following the lead of the mother-country, Paraguay deposed its 


governor, and erected a dominant junta ; the first secretary appointed 
___was a certain Doctor Don Joseph Gaspard Rodriguez De Francia. 


Francia, the son of a Frenchman and a Creole woman, had studied 


_ theology at Cordova, and had taken the degree of doctor. He preferred, 





_ but extort exorbitant remuneration from the rieh, Moody, 


however, the study of jurisprudence to that of divinity ; and instead 


_ of that ofa priest pursued the profession of an advocate, His decided 
- and peculiar character soon iapeereny He was distinguished for 
and his caprice : 


his talents, for his inflexibility, he prided himself on 
his justice and humanity : me ran acryralp” Fee wrens 1 
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and able, he ruled and tyrannized, sometimes for good, sometimes 
for evil, over all those who came under his influence. As secretary 
of the junta he was in fact its ruler: when he could not persuade 
his superiors in office to act according to his — he retired 
to his country-seat, and the government stoo still : he was re- 
called, and had his will. The end of all this was evident. A con- 
sular government was determined upon. ‘Francia, and one of the 
principal officers of the junta government, were appointed consuls. 
Francia had two curule chairs placed upon a throne, one inscribed 
with the name of Cesar, and the other of Pompey: he placed him- 
self in the former, and begged his colleague Yegros to be seated in 
the other. 

It was Francia’s policy to extinguish all Spanish influence in his 
province ; but at the same time to avoid every step which should connect 
it with any other more powerful state, and thus compromise its inde- 
pendence. Neither the situation, the production, nor the population, 
calculate Paraguay for independence ; it must naturally fall to one of its 
neighbours, either Buenos Ayres or Brazil: but it was a this event 
that the patriotism of Francia was determined to guard ; and hitherto 
he has been wholly successful. 

At length Doctor Francia, tired with the burden of a colleague, 
proposed to a congress assembled in 1814 to resume the government, 
that a dictator should be appointed. The majority were strongly dis- 
posed to prefer the Doctor’s colleague ; and he is represented as ulti- 
mately procuring a vote in his own favour by artifice, and indications 
of a resort to force. 

Dr. Francia was appointed Dictator for three years: the author of 
this book avers, that in all Paraguay there are not twenty persons who 
know what the word dictator means. The congress assigned to the 
new governor an income of 9000 piasters; of which he would only 
accept one-third, with a disinterestedness, which, as far as relates to 
money, never forsakes him. 


This is Dr. Rengger’s account of the Dictator’s preparations for ex- 
ecuting his high functions with propriety :— 


‘‘ As soon as he found himself at the head of the government, he took 
up his residence in a mansion, which served formerly for the residence of 
the Spanish governors. His first care was the reformation of his own life: 
women and play were now absolutely renounced, and he exhibited the 
greatest ne in his conduct. During the mornings he transacted busi- 

the superior officers, the city and country magistrates, to 
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in the ; 
the evening he devoted his leisure hours to readi wigti mermer ly ope of 
such French authors as could be procured for pay for he had learned the 
French lan some time before the revolution. Polite literature 
aphy, and the mathematics, divided his time: the knowledge of wel 
ng ver limited at Paraguay, Francia studied Tissot and Buchan, and 
— or himself according to the directions of these writers. An old 
book « arts and trade interested him very much, and furnished him with 
~ formation on these subjects, which, at a subsequent » he applied 
so extraordinary a manner. But his curiosi wan chielly disected Seth 
military science, because he saw that the politcal existence of every country 
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- but more especially of his own, must depend, in a great measure, upon the 
_ manner of ccaiag its military force. To this 5 * 
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ranch of his ministry, 
therefore, his attention was particularly applied. To procure a supply of 
materiel for his army, he established a gen gd of timber, an article which 
was in great request at Buenos Ayres, and he prohibited its exportation 
from the country, except by those who had transmitted to him arms and 
munitions of war. He afterwards extended this principle to every other 
article of commerce, by which means he obtained the necessary quantity of 
the materials which he wanted.” —pp. 21—23. 


Probably the old book upon trade taught him no more of commerce 

than Buchan did of medicine; but it is not every ruler that looks 
into books for information. ‘The result of his reading appears to be 
a prohibition on wood: it may here be inferred, that the old book 
was written on the principles of the restrictive system, of which the 
Doctor afterwards proves himself no mean supporter. 
* In 1817, Francia had firmly established himself in his post, and 
was re-elected dictator; the office being now made for life. With 
power came the suspicion of a tyrant; guards were appointed ; and 
when Dr. Francia rode out, his escort cleared the streets. The writer 
of this work attempts to fix upon this part of the Doctor’s reign, 
charges of cruelty and oppression ; but they amount to little more 
than that his rule was stern; liberty was indeed extinct, yet the 
tyrant governed his subjects solely with a view to their benefit and his 
own security. Tranquillity was evidently enjoyed ; and though it may 
be alleged by some to be of that kind, which the Romans are said by 
Tacitus to have given to their conquests; yet it appears clear, that the 
neighbouring states were deceived by it; for Paraguay became a 
place of refuge for those who fled from the violence of Artigas, the chief 
of Banda Oriental, and the anarchy and confusion of other provinces. 

Dr. Rengger and M. Longchamps, with the view of making inquiries 
into the natural history of South America, set out from Buenos Ayres 
with the intention of penetrating into Paraguay. When they arrived 
at Corrientes, on the river Parana, in 1818, they found that hostilities 
were being carried on between the Dictator and the troops of Artigas ; 
and they were forcibly detained here eight months. But in May, 
.1819, when intercourse was restored between Paraguay and Buenos 
Ayres, they received permission to continue their course into the for- 
mer province. Dr. Rengger thus describes his first interview with the 
Doctor. His report of the Dictator’s opinions are certainly curious ; and 
the anecdote of his having adopted the costume of a German caricature 

of Napoleon, in ignorance of its nature, particularly amusing :— 


“On the 30th July, 1819, we disembarked at Assumption, and some 
days afterwards were presented to the Dictator. He isa man of middle 
stature, with features, and those fine black eyes which characterise 
the Creoles of South America. He has a most penetrating look, with a 
strong expression of distrust. On this occasion he wore the official costume, 
which consisted of a blue laced coat (the uniform of a Spanish general), 
waistcoat, breeches, stockings of white silk, and shoes wit ld buckles. 
The Dictator was then sixty-two years of age, though he did not appear 
to be more than fifty. He asked me with a studied haughtiness of manner, 
several questions, "Have oe ee thle te oboe ; but he soon os 
ee is tone. Ha m to out some papers w 
I to present to him} he rettaived a peitsalt of Baonaperta, which I, 
knowing his admiration for the original, had designedly placed there. He 
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k it up, and examined it with great interest, when I told him whose 

= it , He then began conversing familiarly upon the affairs of Europe, 
with which he seemed to be better acquainted than I could have 2 pean 
He asked me for news from Spain, for which country he expressed the most 
rofound contempt. Louis the Eighteenth’s character was not to his taste ; 

e admired much more the military government and conquests of Napoleon, 
whose downfall he deplored ; but the principal subject on which he talked, 
was the monks. He reproached them with pride, depravity of manners, and 
all species of intrigue ; and declaimed, particularly, against the tendency 
which the clergy in general have to throw off the authority of por 
ment. The better to make known his principles upon this point, he said, 
« If his holiness the Pope should come to P y, I should make him 
merely my almoner.” Foreseeing the return of fanaticism and superstition 
in Europe, he insisted upon the necessity of crushing the monkish spirit in 
America, before the country became infected with the new contagion. He 
could not, however, believe in the re-establishment of the Jesuits, which 
we informed him had been partly achieved; so cay yo did such an 
attempt appear tohim. In speaking of the emancipation of Spanish America, 
he warmly declared his devotion to the cause, and his firm resolution to 
defend it against all attacks, no matter from what quarter. The ideas he ex- 
pressed relative to the manner of governing these new states, as yet but little 
advanced in civilization, appeared to me sufficiently reasonable ; but, un- 
fortunately, he had himself put none of them in practice. He condescended 
to show me his library ; it was scanty, it is true, but it was almost the onl 
one existing in P ay. I saw in it, ther with the best Spanis 
authors, the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynel, Rollin, La Place, &c. 
all of which he had procured since the revolution. He possessed, also, some 
mathematical instruments, globes, and maps ; amongst others, the very best 
map of Paraguay that is to found in the meray From the kno 
of the constellations, which he acquired by means of his celestial globe, and 
of the localities of his own gg” by the map, it was imagined by the 
people, that he was an astologer. 

notions ; on the contrary, I can take upon me to say, that he endeavoured, 
as much as possible, to remove the prejudices with which the minds of his 
countrymen were imbued. He dismissed us with these words—‘ Do here 
whatever you please—profess the religion you wish—no one shall molest 
you; but take care not to meddle with the affairs of my government.’ We 
followed this advice all the time we were in Paraguay ; and the Dictator, on 
his part, faithfully kept his promise, On coming away, I left the it 
of Buonaparte on his table, thinking he would babe n glad to have it ; 
he sent it after me by an officer, with an order to ask the price I set on it. 
As I did not wish to accept money for it, it being of little value, and as the 
Dictator had made it a rule never to receive a present, the miniature remained 
in my possession. This surprised me the more, as Doctor Francia had shown 
me, in his closet, a caricature of his hero, published at Nurem and 
which he took for his portrait, until I explained to him the German metibtnn 
that was under the wretched engraving. It must have been this caricature 
that suggested to him the idea of compl his costume, by the addition 
of an enormous badge, in imitation of the star With which Buona- 
parte is decorated in that piece.” —pp. 39—43. 


The first instance of arbitrary cruel i i 
occurs in the case of a fanatical aS at: tia ‘tha 
“ Francia’s turn was yet to come.” Francia sent for him and said 
“ As to when I shall go, I really cannot tell; but this I know that 
you shall go before me.” ‘The man is said to have been shot the ext 
day, and its property confiscated: a few days after another Spaniard 


was executed. The Dictator is varticularly pa imonious ¢ ae 
ball-cartridges, and will only allow three to lad of the wnciene 
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these he gives out himself: and should they not take effect, the further 


* _ expenditure of powder and ball is saved by the use of the bayonet. 


This is Dr. Rengger’s account, who, however, an it as the general 
opinion, that the Spaniards were better treated in Paraguay than in 
any other province of South America. aati 

Agriculture has been benefitted by the attention bestowed upon it 
by Francia. On one occasion, (in 1820,) when the locusts had 
destroyed the crops, he insisted upon the farmers sowing fresh seed: 
the experiment succeeded, and famine was averted. The cultivation 
of various kinds of produce has been much extended by the industry of 
the population, thus excited and well directed. 


“The Paraguasians were accustomed to migrate for a short time every 
year. They were now forced to remain at home. Here, therefore, were so 
many hands gained. Rice, maize, the two sorts of yucca-root, were now 
cultivated upon a more extended scale, and with much greater diligence ; 
and vegetables, which were hitherto unknown in Paraguay, began now to 
cover the plains. The cultivation of cctton, which was formerly wholly 
received from Corrientes, now proceeded in such a way, as that the home 
produce of that article res replaced the quantity which had been usually 
imported. Horses and horned cattle were encouraged in the same way. This 
branch of industry was attended to with so much spirit, that in place of 


__ receiving cattle from Entre-Rios, as was before the practice, the farmers of 
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Paraguay had now enough to enable them to export. 

_ Another beneficial result of the interruption of foreign commerce was, 
the increase of manufacturing industry. bp to this time, the people of 
Paraguay made use of cottons only in the formation of a sort of light cloth, 
fit for shirts. Necessity now compelled them to employ that article in the 
manufacture of all sorts of garments. The ponchos, a sort of cloak, together 


with horse-cloths made of wool, which were annually imported from abroad, 


“at a vast expense, were henceforth made at home. There used to be, before, 


_ no such thing as a dexterous workman in Paraguay. But the Dictator, by 


the number of the public works which he caused to be undertaken, gave a 


_ spring to industry: and as the projects which he conceived were above the 


capacity of the artizans whom he employed, he had recourse to intimidation, 
to awaken that natural ability with which every native of Paraguay is 
endowed. He caused a gibbet to be erected, and he threatened a poor En 
maker to hang him up, because he had not made some belts of the size he 
required. Thus it was, that out of blacksmiths, shoemakers, and masons, he 
created a race of whitesmiths, saddlers, and architects. Once he sentenced 
an unfortunate smith to hard labour, because he had improperly placed the 
sight of a cannon.” —pp. 48—60. 


In giving an account of a conspiracy which the Dictator detected, 
a reader would naturally suppose, from Dr. Rengger’s tone, that he 
had already shown himself the blood-thirsty tyrant he afterwards ap- 
peared, and yet the story ends thus: “ With respect to the conspirators, 
he contented himself with sending them to prison, and confiscating their 
property ; but he razed the house where they held their sittings.” 

When Artigas, his ancient enemy, suffered his reverses, he applied 
to the Dictator for a place of refuge: the manner in which he was 


_ treated, indicates neither cowardice nor eruelty :-— 


« After having been some days in a cell of the Convent of Mercy, where 
was sent, without being gle to obtain 


an audience, notwithstand solici to the of 
Curuguaty, which is | re leagues north-east of Asramption, From 
that place it was impossible for him to escape, but by & desert on the Por 
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tuguese side, of which there was very little danger that he would avail himself, 
after the excesses he had committed against that nation. The Dictator 
assigned him a house and lands, with thirty-two piastres a month, his pay 
formerly as lieutenant of chasseurs, and ordered the governor of the circle to 
furnish him, besides, with whatever accommodations he required, and to treat 
him with great respect. It appears, that since that time Artigas wished to 
expiate, at least in part, the course of ee in which he had so long 
wallowed. At the age of sixty he cultivated his farm with his own hands, an 

he became the father of the poor of wig OR he distributed the greater 

is 


part of the produce amongst them, gave up all his pay in relieving them, and 
afforded all the assistance in his power to those of them who laboured under 


sickness. The Dictator, on his part, in thus admitting into Paraguay one of 
his greatest enemies, and in securing to him an honourable existence, was 


anxious, as he himself expressed it, to show his regard for the obligations 
of hospitality, so well understood among the Paraguasians.”—pp. 61, 62. 

The hopes of the rivals of Francia, and among them was his old 
colleague Yegros, appear to have been excited by Ramirez, the 
lieutenant of Artigas, who had supplanted his master. We then hear, 
for the first time, of extensive punishment of death; and also of 
torture, inflicted by whipping, in what the Doctor;ealls his “ Chamber 
of Truth!” saat shy: 

The executions took place before the Poctor’s door, and were 
repeated “ almost every two months up to 1822.” These violent 
measures appear to have thrown the Paraguasians, a people dis- 
tinguished for their mildness of manner, into a state of great despond- 
ency and alarm. 

«* However, we did not so much icipate in th i i 
morning all of a sudden a friend of << on yay Gomet oh 
we lived for two years under the same roof, was apprehended. We were all 
at breakfast, when a grenadier of the Dictator’s guard entered the apartment 
and took him into custody. Since that moment he has been kept in chains 
without any clue whatever a given to the motives of his arrest. He was 


a merchant, who was profiting by the licences which the Dictator had gran 
him, and who, from motives of gratitude as well as of iuseaeald would = 


been the last person to conspire inst Franci 
that = >: excursion to. Readies res, cankion aie eve fallen tenes 
ray Po » being reported to the Dictator, had given him offence.”— 
These punishments had hitherto been inflicted o : 
the Doctor, to show his impartiality, caused all the ‘Gpumnniae'te 
Assumption to be assembled in the square, to the number of three 
hundred, They were then led to prison, where they were crowded 
together in fifties, in rooms which had but one window and one door: 
these were closed at night. By day they were allowed to walk os 
small yard: this indulgence made the Dictator call the S iards 
recluses, not prisoners. This persecution of: the Sehsloudet 
however general, all over South America ; and arose out of the pe a 


as * their situation. 
owards foreigners, and there j nC 
and Italian, at Assumption, the Diuee ae e ao 
tending indulgence. Dr. Rengger had every reason to Feit ’ fied 
with his reception in his excursions into the interior : and sade “ 
companion were looked upon in the light of pro ted rso The 
arrest of M. Bonpland, towards the close of. 1821, haneres, tice 
alarm them :— - ‘ 
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“* However, the arrest of M. Bonpland, which took place towards the close 
of 1821, could not but alarm every foreigner, although the Dictator endea- 
voured to remove our apprehensions. On the 28th December, I returned 
from a journey to Villa Real, and, next morning, presented myself at the 
government -house, according to custom, to deliver my passport to the 
Dictator. I was introduced to him in the gallery, where he usually gave 
audience. After some questions, he informed me, that M. Bonpland was 
his prisoner some days. ‘M. Bonpland,’ said he, ‘ formed an establish- 
ment, for the preparation of the herb of Paraguay, with the Indians, who, 
after Artigas’s submission, settled themselves in the ruined missions of Entre 
Rios. He wanted to establish relations with me, and came twice for the 
purpose to the left bank of the Parana, opposite Ytapua, with dispatches from 
the Indian chief, written in his own hand. Now I could not allow the herb 
_ to be prepared in those countries, which, besides, belong to us—it would 

injure the commerce of Paraguay ; and I was under the necessity of sending 

four hundred men there, who destroyed the establishment, and brought away 

_ several prisoners, among whom was M. Bonpland.’ I endeavoured to excuse 
"the celebrated traveller, but he immediately imposed silence on me, adding, 

~ in an angry tone, ‘ It is not for attempting to prepare the herb upon my 

territory that I feel offended with him ; it is because he has made an alliance 

i with my enemies, the ‘Indians, whom you yourself, during your captivit 

_ amongst them, must .hayé+well known. In short, I found amongst M. 

Bonpland’s papers two letters, one from Ramirez, the other from his 

- lieutenant, Garcia, who commands at Baxada, both corroborating my sus- 

% a that this establishment was formed for no other purpose than to 
ilitate the invasion of Paraguay.’ ”"—pp. 79—81. 


The Dictator only told half the truth. M. Bonpland had been very 
ill treated, and apparently without in the least deserving it, even 
' according to the tyrant’s own notions of crime. The traveller is now 
_ residing in a place between Santa Maria and Santa Rosa, in a spot 
called Cerrito. He devotes himself to agriculture, which scarcely 
- furnishes him with the means of subsistence. Interference in his 
_ behalf has been made from various quarters, but wholly without effect: 
' Mr. Parish wrote to the Dictator to ask his liberation: the letter was 
returned in an envelope, with this unceremonious address, to ‘ Parish, 
English Consul at Buenos Ayres.” 
~ The difficulty of escape from this country is extraordinary: it is the 
+ result of great natural obstacles, and unremitting vigilance. Paraguay 
~~ is equal in extent to France, and yet to cross its frontiers without 
~ leave, is an exploit, to the most insignificant of its subjects, very rarely 
>) attended with success ; and, in case of failure, punished with death. 
"On the western frontier, the Paraguay, at high water, spreads itself 
' over the surrounding plains, and there is a possibility of escape by 
that river at that time. The fugitive must descend the stream in a 
boat by night; aud during the day conceal himself in the brambles 
and reeds on the banks: when, however, the river resumes its ordinary 
channel, it is almost impossible to escape the sentinels, who are 
‘continually crossing the current to challenge every vessel that passes. 
_ The southern and eastern frontiers are secured in the same manner. 
‘On the northern side, no one could attempt to pass without an ample 
provision for crossing a desert of more than one hundred and fifty 
leagues: besides which, the traveller has to traverse towns where 
the police is always on the alert. In spite of these difficulties, the 
tempt was made by a young Frenchman, M. Escoffier, who had come 
9 Paraguay for commercial purposes, that had been disappointed. 
Sept. 1827. C ! 
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tended by four free negroes, he succeeded in escaping from Assump- 
ea to Greed Chaco, in the middle of 1823. ‘Two months after his 
departure, news of his apprehension arrived ; and the greatest interest 
was made with the Dictator to spare his life: when it appeared 
that M. Escoffier’s escape was wholly unconnected with political 
objects, he was not put to death. He was allowed, during the day, to 
remain in a little tan-house, which he had constructed for the purpose ; 
and the only surviving negro was sent to the gaol in Assumption. This 
poor fellow’s account of the attempt, is given by Dr. Rengger, and 
enables us to form a lively notion of the nature of the country:— 


< This man had acted as a cook to us on a former occasion ; and when 
he was allowed to go out, in order to beg for charity, he called at our resi- 
dence, accompanied by a guard, and gave us the following details respecting 
their unfortunate journey. As soon as night closed in, om passed down the 
river, taking with them some provisions, a few knives, and a small axe only, 
which showed great want of foresight. Had M. Escoffier been unable to get 
a gun, which certainly was not impossible, bows and arrows would have been, 
to a certain extent, a good substitute ; but he even neglected to provide him- 
self with fishing-hooks. They proceeded for two days in a westerly direction, 
with a view of reaching the upper bank, and to avoid the marshes. At the 
end of either the second or third day, they discovered that they were en- 
veloped in one of those conflagrations, of which I have already spoken. To 
prevent its reaching them, they had recourse to the common expedient of 
setting fire to the dry where they stood, which kept the ground to 
leeward perfectly safe. ‘This was the only accident the party met with during 
the first week of their journey. They were delayed some days by the illness 
and death of one of the negroes, who was indisposed at the time of their 
setting out, and was unable to endure the fatigues of the expedition. After 


that they began to distinguish the Indian fires, and had every reason to - 


apprehend that they would have been detected by the smoke: they were 
erefore unable to do any thing whatever for themselves. But the most 
fatal event of all was, their having been involved in an immense glade, in the 
midst of a forest, from which there was only one outlet. Here they wandered 
about for fifteen days, without being able to find even the avenue by which 
they had penetrated. At last they succeeded in getting out, but all their 
provisions were gone. One of the negroes, who went in search of a Guinea 
pig, was bitten by a serpent, and died; another fell a victim to the various 
nities which befel the we The two surviving men and the negress 
continued their journey, subsisting on wild fruits and Guinea pigs, when 
they could take them. They paper the river Vermejo, or Colorado, which 
abounds with fish, by means of a raft. If they had been only provided with 
hooks, they might have been able to lay in bene a stock of food as would have 
lone for them during the remaining fifteen or twenty leagues, which would 
a 7. — a height of Corrientes ; but, destitute of those instru- 
ments, and having been without provisions for several proceeded 

towards the banks of the Paraguay. There they pe y 
crossed the river, for the purpose of getting provisions in some lonely cottage ; 
after which it was their intention to go back to Chaco, and resume their 
journey. It unfortunately so ned, that the very first person they met 
on the left bank was a es militia, who arrested them. In M. 
his axe ; his was so reduced, 
whilst the latter, with one blow of his sabre on the head, made gt mare od 
assistants three fugitives 

were secured, and sent to Neembucu,”—pp. 69-92" 
It is easier for a tyrant to destroy his subj piecem 

subjects by eal, than to 
put a general stop to their sources of employment and profit. It was 
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easier for Napoleon to sacrifice the blood and the treasure of his neigh- 
bours, and of France, on the fields of Europe, than to put in foree his 
restrictions on commerce. Dr. Francia, the unconscious, imitator of 
his western brother, has succeeded in wholly destroying, for a time, 
the commercial intercourse of his subjects with other countries; and 
in completely isolating it in every respect. The Paraguasians submit 
to see their capital wasting, and their stock rotting in their warehouses, 
without a murmur: they simply break up their establishments, and 


* return to their country-houses. 


‘It has been estimated, that more than the value of a million of piastres 
had been lost, either in goods or vessels, which rotted away during this time, 
The port of Assumption literally resembled a coast where a hundred shi 
had run aground. Several of them were carried out by the first swell of the 


_ river, but were abandoned by the owners.”—p. 96. 


The Dictator tried the patience of his people in another manner, and 
still found the ass willing to bear its burden. He took it into his head 
that the town of Assumption would be improved by straightening and 


; widening its streets: he accordingly drew a plan, and gave notice to every 
" inhabitant whose house stood in his way, to forthwith demolish his 
abode. It frequently happened that the projected line of street did 


not come within twenty or thirty yards of the ruins the Dictator had 


made. Assumption stands on the declivity of a steep hill, and forms 


an amphitheatre by its buildings. The work of the new town was 80 
hastily executed by forced and unskilful labour, that the torrents 
formed by the heavy rains quickly swept away the foundations of the 
houses, and dug up the streets into ditches and ravines:— 


“In a word, so wide was the devastation, that at the end of four years, 


"the capital of Paraguay presented the t of a city that had been bom- 


barded for several months. Near one half of the houses had disappeared. 
Whole streets were seen bordered merely by hedges of dry reeds; and 
amongst the thinly scattered houses, but a very few had their fronts towards 
the street.""—p. 102. 


The Doctor is unfortunately afflicted with ocessional fits of hypo- 
chondriasm: in these moody moments he is dangerous to approach: 
he will not even be looked upon. The ancient proverb, that a cat 
may look at a king, is hardly true in Paraguay. Ddring an hypo- 
chondriacal visitation, the Dictator gave orders to the sentinel at his 


_ gate to fire upon any one who should be criminal enough to cast a 
© glance upon his dwelling. 


“« He gave to the sentinel placed before his door the following order: ‘ If 


_ any passenger should dare to fix his eyes upon the front of my house, you 
_ will fire at him; if you miss him, this is for a second shot, (handing him 
take care 


_ another musket loaded with ball,) and if you miss again, I 
not to miss you.’ This order quickly known through the city, the in+ 
habitants carefully avoided passing before terrible palace ; or if any per 
_ son were obliged to do so, he kept his eyes constantly bent u 
_ A fortnight had passed without any accident, when an J of the tribe 


the ground. 
of Payagua, who knew nothing of the order, stopped to look at the govern» 


ment-house: the sentinel his carbine at him, but missed him, 
probably intentionally. The report of fire-arms h¢ the Dictator out, 
and when the cause was made known to him, he the order, pretend- 


ing not to recollect that he had ever given it.”—pp. 108, 109. | 
In the beginning of 1825, the Dictatat received the notification of 
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the treaty of commerce that had been entered into between England 
and Buenos Ayres, and of the recognition of the South American 
republics. On this occasion the English detenus at Assumption were 
permitted to depart. ,The writer of this book and his companion 
about the same time procured leave to return home: the favour was 
accorded after the manner of a tyrant, being-joined with the condition 
of setting out in two hours. Aftera sojourn of six years in a country, 
four of which had been compulsory, the notice was but short. 

The Dictator is not only the source of all power in his dominions, 
but he is almost the only person permitted to hold any executive 
authority. Nearly every case, whether criminal or civil, is decided 
by him, or not decided at all; and he deals death and imprisonment 
about him with very slight consideration. The report of the author 
is favourable to the Dictator’s talents; but the impression arising from 
a consideration of his acts, would by no means lead us to form a fa- 
vourable opinion of his abilities for governing. He succeeds in keeping 
the population in a state of imprisonment, in preserving a superficial 
tranquillity ; but in both these objects he is perhaps more assisted by 
the nature of the country and the character of its inhabitants than 
by his own resources. The main spring of his authority seems to be 
in purchasing the active allegiance of the instruments of his power 
by unlimited license ; by permitting them to prey at will on the rest of 
his subjects ; and, in short, by oppressing one half of his people by 
means of the other. The person of every officer of government, down 
to the meanest, is inviolate; and the soldiery can scarcely be found 
guilty of any crime. The Dictator himself is said, when he attends 
to a case unconnected with the interests of government, to decide 
ably and impartially ; but it is a serious charge against him, that he 
has instituted no court for the trial of questions of any kind, and 
that in criminal cases it is a lottery whether the accused be acquitted 
or condemned ; and if the latter, whether the punishment is appor- 
tioned to the offence with any share of justice. One of the most 
ordinary results is to send the culprit to prison and to forget him. 
The description of these prisons is horrible :— 


“« At Assumption there are two kinds of prisons, namely, the public prison 
and the state prison. The first, though it also contains some prisoners of 
state, is particularly appropriated to persons accused of, or condemned for, 
other crimes. The building is a hundred feet in length, and like all the 
houses in Paraguay, has only a ground floor, which is divided into eight 
apartments. The court attached to it contains about twelve thousand square 
feet. In each apartment are huddled together from thirty to forty prisoners, 
many of whom not being able to find room to lie on the floor, sleep in ham- 
mocks suspended one over the other. These forty ms remain shut up 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, in this oneal, apartment, without 
windows or air holes, and that in a country where the heat is, for three quar- 


ters of the year, from twenty-two to wanle-eme degrees of Reaumur, and 


under a roof which is heated by th i 
. ha eee D e sun during the day to more than fifty 


perspiration of the n be seen 
streaming from hammock to hammock, till it reaches iio WI en to the 


effects arising from such a state as this, are joined those resulti from un- 
soles food, and the filth and inaction of the eles it will be a 

ent, that were it not for the great salubrity of the climate of Paraguay, the 
most fatal diseases must have been generated in these dens. The court of 
the prison is covered with little hute, which are occupied by prisoners await- 
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ing their trials, those who have been condemned for minor offences, and a 
few state prisoners. They were allowed to construct these huts, when the 
apartments became over-crowded. Here, at least, they breathe the cool night 
air, but the filth is as great asin the interior of the prison. Some of the 
prisoners confined in the court, are led forth every day to be employed in the 
public works, and have thus an opportunity of taking exercise. U; n these 
occasions, they are chained two by two, or else wear the grilette, which is a 
thick ring of iron round the foot. The great majority of the remaining 
prisoners wear other irons, called gullos*, which often weigh twenty-five 
pounds, and almost incapacitate them from walking. The state supplies the 
prisoners employed in the public works with a little food, and some articles 
of clothing ; the others maintain themselves at their own expense, or by 
means of the alms which two or three of their body, accompanied by a sol- 
dier, are allowed to collect every day throughout the city. Relief is some- 
times sent them by charitably disposed persons, or in fulfilment of vows. 
We frequently visited these frightful prisons, either to see some sick pri- 
soner, or to give an opinion on some question of forensic medicine. There 
might be seen confounded, the Indian and the Mulatto, the white man and 
the Negro, the master and the slave ; there were mingled all ranks and ages, 
the guilty and the innocent, the convict and the accused, the highway rob- 
ber and the debtor ; in fine, the assassin and the patriot, and in several in- 
stances it happened that they were bound by the same chain. But what 
completes this frightful picture is, the ever increasing demoralization of the 
t majority of the prisoners, and the ferocious joy which they exhibit on 
e arrival of a new victim.”—pp. 137—140. 
’ This is bad enough; but when compared with the fate of those 
confined in the state prisons, the indwellers of the public one may 
consider themselves fortunate:— 


** It is in the different barracks that these state prisoners are placed ; they 
consist of cells, or little dungeons, underground, damp, and so low and 
contracted, that a man cannot stand upright, except when he is under the 
middle of the vault. There the prisoners, particularly marked out as objects 

_ of the Dictator’s vengeance, undergo solitary confinement: others are shut 
- up in cells, in parties of two and four. All are loaded with irons, and 
have a sentinel continually in the same room with them. The door, which 
_ is left half open during the day, is closed at sunset. They are not allowed 
to light candles, nor to pursue any kind of occupation whatsoever. One of 
_ these captives, whom I knew, having succeeded in taming some mice that 
_ visited his prison, the sentinel one day pursued them, for the purpose 
"of killing them. They are not allowed to shave, or cut their hair or 
"nails. Their families are not permitted to send them food more than 
~~ twice a day, and that food must be of what is considered in the country, 
> the coarsest kind—namely, flesh meat, and manioc roots. The soldiers, 
~~ to whom the food is delivered at the gates of the barrack, thrust their 
~~ bayonets into it, to ascertain that there are neither letters nor tools con« 
> cealed in it, and frequently they appropriate it to themselves, or throw it 
away. When a prisoner falls sick, no one is allowed to visit him, unless 
at the last extremity, and even then only during the day. All night the 
_ door is closed, and the dying man is abandoned to his own sufferings. His 
irons are not taken off even at the approach of death. I saw Doctor 
_Sabala, whom I was allowed by the special favour of the Dictator to visit 
in the last days of his malady, die with the grillos on his feet ; he was not 

~~ even permitted to receive the sacraments.’”’—pp. 141, 142. 


No persomcan move without a passport; in the interior passports 


* These are two iron rings worn round the ancles, and united by a cross-bar, Two 
pair are frequently put upon a prisoner. 
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e granted the commandants at the different stations; at the 
capital Wy ebe Dictator himself. A petition for leave to move is pre- 
sented, and the Dictator, should he grant it, himself dates the in- 
strument, and at the particular day or hour he inserts, the party 
must commence his journey. All letters pass through the Dictator's 
hands; and if they are in a language he cannot read, or if he will 
not take the trouble to read them, they never arrive at their desti- 
nation. A singular instance is given of his vigilant suspicion. 

The Dictator did not begin studying English until the arrival of a 
vessel from Buenos Ayres, provided with an English charter. Unwilling 
to put confidence in the translation that might have been made of 
this document for him, he procured an English grammar and dictionary, 
with which he endeavoured to make out its meaning. Until he had 
succeeded in this task, the ship was not allowed to unload. 

Since he enters into details so minute, it is not sosurprising that he 
should neglect many things as that he should do so much. The ac- 
counts of his secretary of state are examined with a precision that 
few private persons bestow upon their finances: and not only the 
official accounts, but also those of all the different branches of adminis- 
tration. 

He himself selects the articles purchased by government; and ex- 
amines, personally, and in the greatest detail, the works carrying on 
for the account of the state. On one occasion, taking a pair of 
scissors, chalk, and a piece of cloth, he proved to a tailor, that he 
must have cheated him of a certain quantity of cloth; after which he 
sent him to prison. 

We shall, however, convey a better notion of this singular man and 
his government, by quoting at length that portion of Dr. Rengger’s 
book which gives a summary of the Dictator’s private life and cha- 
racter: it is particularly curious and interesting :-— 


“I have already mentioned that Doctor Francia, as soon as he found him- 
self at the head of affairs, took y A residence in the habitation of the 
ancient porernece of Pa y: is edifice, which is one of the largest in 
0 


Assumption, was erected by the Jesuits, a sh before their expul- 
sion ; and was destined as ah See eae are 


selves to certain spiritual exercises instituted by Saint Ignati 
structure, the Dictator repaired and embellished, wa detachel it from othe 


slaves, a negro, one male, and two female mulattos, whom he trea 
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on his dressing-gown of printed calico,* and repairs to the outer peristyle, 
where he walks up and down, and receives, at the same time, those a 
who are admitted to an audience. Towards seven he enters his closet, where 
he remains until nine, when the officers and other functionaries come to make 
their reports, and receive his orders. At eleven o'clock the jfiel de fecho 
(principal secretary), brings the papers which are to be submitted to his in< 
spection, and writes from his dictation until noon, when all the officers 
retire, and Doctor Francia sits down to table. His dinner, which is ex- 
tremely frugal, he always orders himself. When the cook returns from 
market, she deposits her provisions at the door of her master’s closet. The 
Doctor then comes out, and selects what he wishes for his own use. After 
dinner he takes his stesta. On awaking he drinks his mate, and smokes a 
cigar, after taking the same ermation as that observed in the morning. 
From this, until four or five, he is occupied with business, when the escort 
to attend him on his promenade arrives. The barber then enters and dresses 
his hair, while his horse is saddling. During his ride, the Doctor i ts 
the public works and the barracks, Fr mpesviad those of the cavalry, where 
a habitation is preparing for him. ile riding, though surrounded by his 
escort, he is armed with a sabre, and a pair of double-barrelled pocket 
pistols. He returns home about nightfall, and sits down to study until nine, 
when he goes to supper, which consists of a roast pigeon and a of wine. 
If the weather be » he again walks under the peristyle, where he often 
remains till a very late hour. At ten o'clock he gives the watchwurd. On 
returning into the house he fastens all the doors himself. 

“* For several months in the year he resides at the cavalry barrack, which 
is outside of the city, about a quarter of a league from his usual residence ; 
but then his manner of living is the same, except that he sometimes takes 


always arms within his reach ; pistols are hung upon the walls, or placed 
p) nsheathed 


straight in the face, and return him prompt and positive answers. Speaking 
on. this subject one day, as I was about opening the body of one of the 


natives, he told me to see if his countrymen had not one bone more than 
the usual number in their neck, which prevented them from holding up 
their heads and speaking out. 


At the commencement of a conversation he strives to intimidate ; but if 
his first attack be met with firmness, he softens down, and finishes by con- 
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them the subject of his wit, or sarcasm. During a conversation I once held 
with him, he turned into great ridicule the commandant and priest of Curu- 
guaty, who had sent him a poor woman in chains, and decorated with an im- 
mense rosary, whom they accused of being a sorceress. He then went into 
an account of the charms and spells chiefly used in Paraguay, pointing out 
the particular virtues ascribed to some of them, in effecting cures. _He con- 
cluded thus: ‘ You see what priests and religion are good for, they make 
us believe more in the devil than in God.’ 
< If the conscience of man be a sanctuary, which even history itself should 
respect, the same indulgence ought not to be extended towards those open 
acts which betray the infidel principles of the chief of a government, par- 
ticularly when he exercises so absolute a power as Doctor neia. I there- 
fore think myself warranted in stating, that for some time after this elevation, 
he had mass celebrated every Sunday in the chapel of one of his barracks, at - 
which he was present ; he also attended during ‘holidays at the ceremonies in 
the cathedral, but he soon after gave up this practice, and in 1820 dismissed 
his aamoner. Since that time he has taken no part in public worship, but 
has seized every occasion to show his dislike to the established religion. 
To a commandant, who asked him for the image of a saint, that he might 
place a newly constructed fortress under its protection, he answered: ‘ O 
people of Paraguay, how long will you remain idiots? When I was still 
a Catholic, I believed as you do, but now I know that bullets are the best 
saints you can have on the frontiers.’ In the first audience we had of him 
after having asked us of what religion we were, he said, ‘ Profess the 
religion that pleases you best; be Christians, Jews, or Mussulmans,—any 
thing but Atheists.’ : 
“When the Dictator is attacked by an excess of hypochondria, he either 
shuts himself —— several days, and leaves off public business altogether 
or vents his ill humour on those around him. Civil functionaries officers, 
soldiers—all are equally ill treated by him. It is during these : xysms 
particularly, that he is most prone to order arrests, and to inflict the severest 
on At such periods, he thinks nothing of issuing a sentence of 
«© The weather appears to exercise a great influen is disposition : 
at least, it is mero ry that when the Bs iver wren tall gato me 
brings on sudden and frequent rains, the Dictator is more fr uentl + 
more violently affected by his hypochondriacal fits ; but his hu sont 
restored when the wind changes to the south-west. Then he sin geese 
to himself, and chats very readily with all persons who approach him m 
“ However unequal his humour may be in other things, there i ' 
able “quality to which he i . things, there is one laud~ 
able quality to which he is constant ; I allude to his disinterestedness. H 
is as generous in his personal expences as he is economical in the sta dis. 
bursements, and pays ready money for every thing that he hem 
his own use. His private fortune has not been increased b his el ee 
he has never accepted a present, and his salary is alwa y. evation ; 
eatest enemies do him justice upon these points One os eae 
he has proved that gratitude was not a stranger to his "te Bone eg 828 
informed that the son of a person in Cordova, who had recei gr oes 
in his youth, was in Assumption, in a state of t Peat him dly 
sent for, gave him some hundred franks, and he ted hi ° he had him 
He will sometimes also recognise an old school-f inted him his secretary. 
ance . . be in want of it. w, and afford him assist- 
“ But he instantly forgets all benefits tcos—alll cla’ . 
or acquaintance, in eamtins who fails in ees dus ene s of relationsh 
= person. Not to give him the title of T Most Excellent one 
. arty, » be forgiven ; although he himself ¢ 1 lh teed Catia 
received no letter which was not thus superscribed : Al ; 


Don Gaspar Rodrigues ; Sener 
Paraguay.” de Francia, Supremo Dictator Perpetuo de la Republica del 
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with the exception of a few foreigners. This custom he gradually assumed, 
as his power became more secure. ‘ You should look upon me with equal 
respect as upon 5 own sovereign, and even more,’ said he, one day to a 
foreigner ; ‘ for 1 have it more in my power to benefit or injure you than 
he has.’ Several of his favourites fell into disgrace, for having attempted 
to put themselves on too familiar footing with him ; others were loaded with 
irons for having assumed a power which he had not conferred upon them. 
Two of his nephews, officers in the regular troops at the commencement of 
the revolution, were the first whom he dismissed the service, after he had 
become Dictator, for no other reason than the fear he had that they might 
presume upon their relationship. For this reason, while in the service, the 
slightest fault was punished more severely in them than in others ; one of 
them was confined in irons four years for having, at a ball, struck a man 
who had insulted him ; and the other passed a year in the public prison for 
having employed one of the military band in a serenade which he gave his 
mistress. In fine, he sent away his sister, the only being for whom he 
appeared to have any lasting attachment, and who took care of his country- 
house, because she ordered a zelador to chastise a slave. 

*¢ Jealous to excess of his authority, the Dictator admits of no confidant ; 
he has never been known to take counsel of any one, nor can any one boast 
of ever having exercised the slightest influence over him. If, sooner or 
later, he yields to the lot which appears to be reserved for all oppressors of 
their country, he will have only himself to blame.”—pp. 198—207. 


The population of Paraguay is exceedingly small. Dr. Rengger 
calculates it at about two hundred thousand; so that the tyranny of 
Dr. Francia, though it has a wide sway, prevails over but a few sub- 
jects. Ina more closely inhabited country his system could not endure 
a single day. 

Dr. Rengger’s book is to be followed by another devoted to the 
natural history of Paraguay: we expect it with impatience, and an- 
ticipate from its perusal much pleasure and instruction. The Reign 
of Dr. Francia is a simple and interesting narrative ; the author is 
an honest and intelligent man; and though he probably knows more 
about’ the natural than the political world; the facts he details give 
value and importance to his book. 








THE CHARACTER OF LORD CLARENDON. 

Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of England. By the Hon. George Agar Ellis. Murray. 1827, 
Tue subject of this inquiry is as interesting as any that can be found 

among the personal questions connected with history and literature. 
The Earl of Clarendon is the man, who, of all others in England, 
has combined in the highest degree, influence as a practical states- 
man with fame as an author; and both his acts and his works are 
connected with the most important of all crises in English history, 
when the genius of the English people for good and for evil, was more 
completely developed than at any other time; and when the English 
constitution, after a struggle between its elements, took that form 
which it yet retains, almost unchanged, and which it seems destined 
long to retain. It was he, who in the name of Charles I. spoke to the 
world in behalf of one of the great parties engaged in that remark- 
able struggle. The declarations of the royal party are his declara- 
tions; they contain his arguments and his doctrines; he impressed in 
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this authoritative manner his opinions on a part of the nation, while the 
royal cause was militant and suffering ; and when finally royalty was 
restored, he wielded for many years the whole power of the crown, 
and exercised an almost unbounded influence even over the legislative 
authority. 

Mr. Ellis’s intentions in the inquiry seem to be of the purest and 
most amiable kind. Though his disposition is to detract from the 
high opinion which he considers to be the generally received one con- 
cerning Clarendon’s merits, that disposition is excited by nothing 
except a generous indignation at cruelty and injustice. His political 
opinions seem to be sound; and combined with a feeling of religion, 
he has a love of toleration creditable to his head and his heart. But 
we must not disguise our opinion, that his work is flimsy and most un- 
satisfactory: it would have been better for his, reputation either to 
have inquired more diligently, or not inquired at all. 

The following is a summary, in his own words, of the conclusions 
to which Mr. Ellis endeavours to bring his reader :— 


‘‘ That the strongest suspicions attach to the character of Lord Clarendon, 
upon the score of rapacious and corrupt practices ; and that it is evident, that 
such was the general opinion of his contemporaries. 

«That his measures against the sectaries were of a most cruel and tyran- 
nical — 

‘«* That various circumstances of different kinds, favour very stro 
belief of his having been an unconstitutional, and, in ie ——_ = 
unprincipled politician, whose religion was also, probably, more of a political 
kind than any thing else. * 

“‘ And lastly, that this character has been unjustly favoured by historians 
from various motives—for party purposes; from pity for his subsequent 
misfortunes ; from admiration of his talents, and especially of his historical 


> 


work ; and from a just dislike and contempt of his successors.”—p. 180. 


It is on the subject of the first of these points, that Mr. Ellis’s book 
contains most novelty, and to his manner of treating it our remarks 
must principally apply. 

It may seem almost an insult to Mr. Ellis, to suggest a doubt 
whether he has read Lord Clarendon’s Life by Himself ; peg « 
“ Continuation of his Life, and of the History of the Rebellion,” which 
was especially intended as a defence of his conduct, and as an ‘answer 
for the satisfaction of his children, to most of the very charges which 
appear in Mr. Ellis’s book; yet it is inconceivable why, if Mr. Ellis 
has read it, he takes no other notice of it than may have been derived 
from some quotation in a biographical dictionary. Surely, in a work 
of this kind, in which the political actions of a man are called in 
question, though the charges against him should be first given, his own 
answers should be added, and their validity examined, unless historical 
os ong he be considered like the strings of ‘queries which are put 
nepeoien cal oda : 

Be ~ " ” poy to which it Is never intended that any answers 

It can hardly be said, in defence of Mr. Elli 

‘Said, . Ellis, that he 
granted that all his readers are fully acquainted with thle work of 
— Clarendon’s, for it is notoriously mach less read even than ‘his 
istory; and Mr. Ellis is copious in his quotations from Hume and 
—_ He thinks it necessary also to give a sketch of Lord Clarendon’s 
» quite superfluons to those who have read his own; and only: 
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remarkable for an error, trifling ihdeed, but which, with the latter 
before him, he could scarcely have fallen into.* 

It wasthe more incumbent on Mr. Ellis to have given his readers an 
account of Clarendon’s answers to the charges against him, because 
the greater part of the charges of corruption against him are founded 
on the gossip of the time when he was in the height of power, and 
which preceded the period when the articles of impeachment were 
drawn up against him. As it is notorious that he was not only 
charged with corruption by his contemporaries, but impeached of it 
in Parliament, no progress is made by showing, that, at a period ante- 
cedent to that impeachment, he was, by his enemies, accused of the 
same crime; but something would be gained, if it could be shown 
that his full and apparently conclusive answers to those charges were 
false or unsatisfactory. 

The first evidence which Mr. Ellis brings, is from Pepys’s Diary, to 
prove “ the disposition in the chancellor (Clarendon) to rapacious 
and corrupt practices;” and it is intended to convey, not the opinion 
of Pepys, but of Evelyn; whom, as a friend of the chancellor, as well 
as aman of the same politics, Mr. Ellis considers an unexceptionable 
authority. “ By the way,’ says Pepys, “ he (Evelyn) tells me, that 
of all the great men of England, there is none that endeavours more 
to raise those that he takes into favour, than my Lord Arlington ; and 
that on that score, he is much more to be made one’s patron than my 
lord chancellor, who never did, nor will do any thing but for money.” — 
Diary, vol. ii. 

We shall not stop to inquire, whether or no, (which may be reason- 
ably questioned, considering that Pepys’s Diary is an out-pouring of 
his own mind, as well as a record of his conversations,) the 
assertion concerning Clarendon be the sentiment of Evelyn—we 
incline to think it Pepys’s own. But to whomsoever it belongs, it 
is far from supporting the charge of corruption, when we consider the 
whole purport of the sentence. The object of Pepys’s investigation, 
at the time he was seeking the means. of raising himself in the world, 
was to find a man on whom a toad-eater might fasten himself with 
the best hopes of profit—and he learns from Evelyn, that Arlington 
is a good subject for his purpose; because, though a man, by the 
testimony of all history, notoriously corrupt, he endeavoured to raise 
those he took into favour; studying, by the fidelity of his ad- 
herents, to make up for his small consideration in the state, on the 
score of birth, probity, or talents. What is meant by Clarendon not 
doing any thing, except for money, as is obvious from the context, 
is not that he was corrupt, either as a judge or a minister, but that he 
sold the offices within his gift, which, according to the custem of the 





* Mr, Ellis says, “ In 1622, he (Clarendon) was sent to Oxford, and entered of 
Magdalen Hall. In 1625 he became B.A. After which, failing of a fellowship of 
Exeter College, he entered of the Middle Temple, and commenced the study of the 
law.” The fello (or scholarship rather) Clarendon failed of, was in reality of 


Magdalen College, he to have been chosen a demy, but no 

Pere pec tn Finite rahe ear obs SAAT 
occasion of his commencing the study of the Jaw, (for he had ly been destined for 
the church,) was not so much his not ing 3 ve 
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time, he was lawfully entitled, and which, wanting money more than 
flatterers or adherents, he was naturally tempted to do. Down to 
our own days, a very large branch of the emoluments of the judges 
was derived from the sale of the offices in their gift; and when some 
of them gave away these offices, as Arlington might have given offices 
in his patronage, to men like Pepys, or to sons, cousins, OF de- 
pendents, there was no reason for esteeming them—nor were they 
esteemed better than those who sold of them in the usual manner. © 
But Mr. Ellis gives, from the Diary of Evelyn himself, a passage, 
which he says, “ though not so plain spoken as his conversation with 
Pepys, evidently points at the same thing.” 

Evelyn says—* Visited the chancellor, to whom his majesty had 
sent for the seales a few days before ; I found him in his bed-chamber, 
very sad. The parliament had accused him, and he had enemies at 
court, especially the buffoons and ladys of pleasure, because he 
thwarted them, and stood in their way; I could name some of the 
chiefe. The truth is, he made few friends during his grandeur 
among the royal sufferers, but advanced the old rebels. He was, 
however, though no considerable lawyer, one who kept up the form 
and substance of things in the nation, with more solemnity than some 
would have had. He was my particular kind friend on all occasions.” 
—Evelyn's Diary, vol. i. 

On this, Mr. Ellis observes, “ since no one ever more hated ‘ the old 
rebels’ than he did, as is evident from his writings, why did he advance 
them?” ‘The answer he says, “ appears to me (supported as it is by 
other coincidence, to be obvious) they were rich, and the ‘ royal 
sufferers,’ who were just returned from their banishment, were poor.” 

We think, if any reasonable man will look to the circumstances of 
the restoration of Charles IT. the wonder will be, not that many of 
the old rebels were advanced by the royal government; but that they 
ever put themselves in a condition to need advancement at the hands 
of that government. It is to be recollected, that Charles IJ. was 
restored, not like Louis XVIII. by a foreign force, but by the spon- 
taneous movement of the persons in authority, many of them the old 
rebels,"’—all of them, by the mere fact of their being in authority in 
point of law, in rebellion against the king. The army, “ of above 
fifty thousand men, horse and foot, in excellent order and equipage,” 
which seems to have strack the imagination of Clarendon, may have 
reasonably induced him to believe, that it was necessary to conciliate 
the men who could wield that machine; and it is not to be believed 
that those who had the power of moving it, would have given it u 
except under the influence of promises which it could have = 
neither honest nor safe to break. When Charles Il. arrived at 

Canterbury, after his first landing at Dover, Monk, as Clarendon 
relates, waited on him, with a list “ of at least three score and ten 
persons, who were thought fittest to be made privy-counsellors, in the 
whole number whereof, there were only two who had ever served the 
king ; and though his pretensions were not entirely complied with, yet 
the service which he had performed was so great, that his advice tl 
not be altogether disregarded. The old rebels under Monk were, in fact 
en ee restored the king; and rym it was natural that those 
who 8 
uffered most for him should their claims to be great, yet 
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it was natural that those who had done most, should be most rewarded. 
The conduct of governments in such conjunctures, must be judged of, 
not by the expectations of partisans, but by the comparison of the 
conduct of other governments under similar circumstances ; and it will 
be found, we think, that taking all circumstances into account, the 
French royalists have been less favoured after the restoration in 
France, than the English after the restoration of Charles II. * 

The strangest, and at the same time the most novel piece of 
evidence which Mr. Ellis adduces, is the following, which we shall 
give at length :— 


*« «The Earl of Clarendon, upon the Restoration, made it his business to 
depress every body’s merits to advance his own, and (the king having 
gratified his vanity with high titles) found it necessary towards making a 
fortune in proportion, to apply himself to other means than what the crown 
could afford, (thou h he had as much as-the king could well grant,) and 
the people who had suffered most in the civil war, were in no condition to 
reer his favour. He, therefore, undertook the protection of those who 

ad plundered and sequestered the others, which he very artfully contrived, 
by making the king believe it was necessary for his own ease and quiet to 
make his enemies his friends ; upon which he brought in most of those who 
had been the main instruments and promoters of the late troubles, who were 
not wanting in their acknowledgments in the manner he expected, which 
produced the great house in Piccadilly, furnished chiefly with cavaliers’ 
goods, brought thither for peace-offerings, which the right owners durst not 
claim when they were in his possession. In my own remembrance, Ear] 
Paulett was an humble petitioner to his sons, for leaws to take a copy of his 
grandfather and grandmother's pictures, (whole lengths, drawn by Vandyke, ) 
that had been plundered from Hinton St. George ; which was obtained with 

eat difficulty, because it was thought that copies might lessen the value of 

the originals. And whoever had a mind to see what great families had been 

lundered during the civil war, might find some remains either at Clarendon 
ouse, or at Cornbury.’ 

“‘ The first part of the foregoing note so completely explains the previous 
text from Evelyn, and is at the same time so conclusive upon the two points, 
first, of the Chancellor’s having advanced ‘ the old rebels ;’ and secondly, of 
the reason why he did so, that I shall add nothing to such clear and explicit 
testimony. 

“* But the latter part of the note contains, as will have been observed, a 
me orcay charge—namely, of his ne a Sy who as bribes from ‘ the old 
rebels,’ the furniture and pictures which had been plundered from the houses 
of ‘ the royal sufferers.’ This charge, as far as documentary evidence goes, 
rests entirely, at least as far as I have been able to discover, upon the 
authority of Lord Dartmouth. It is, however, as I shall now proceed to 
relate, curiously confirmed by circumstantial evidence. 

“* The furniture which the chancellor, according to Lord Dartmouth, 
received, has of course, in the lapse of one hundred and fifty years, dis- 
appeared. Not so the pictures; which can be traced accurately down to the 

resent day, and afford, in my opinion, in themselves, in conjunction with 
rd Dartmouth’s statement, a very important evidence of the probability, 
at least, of Clarendon’s rapacious inclinations. 

‘The numerous and valuable collection of portraits, (for they are 
all portraits,) which belated to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, descended 
to his eldest son Henry, second Earl of Clarendon ; and from him to his 
only son Edward, third Earl of Clarendon; who dying without issue male, 
his succession and titles devolved upon his cousin, Henry Earl of Rochester, 


* Clarendon acted according to the usual policy in such cases. wre Msc et 
honest enemies, and bought over the rogues, whom his bigotry led to esteem for their 
very treachery. See his eulogy on Lawson. — 
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eldest son of Laurence Earl of Rochester, who was the second son of the 
chancellor. Henry, Earl of Clarendon and Rochester, had one son and three 
daughters. ‘The son, Henry Viscount Cornbury, died during his father’s 
life. The eldest daughter married William, Earl of Essex ; the second 
daughter married Charles, Duke of Queensberry and Dover ; and the third 
died unmarried. The collection of pictures upon the extinction of the male 
Hydes was divided between <7 Essex’s two — (Lady Essex herself 
being dead,) and the Duchess of Queensbury, an they received each a third 
portion. The eldest of the two daughters, and co-heiresses of Lad Essex, 
was married to the Honourable Thomas Villiers, (second son of William, 
second Earl of Jersey,) who was created Earl of Clarendon, and whose sons 
were the late and present earls of that name. The second married Admiral 
the Honourable John Forbes, (second son of George, third Earl of Granard, 
and had issue two my gee ; the eldest married to William Lor 
Maryborough—the second to the present Earl of Clarendon. These two 
co-heiresses gave up to the late Lord Clarendon their portion of the collection ; 
and the whole of the two-thirds, which formed the inheritance of the 
daughters of Lady Essex, are consequently now united at the Grove, the seat 
of Lord Clarendon, in Hertfordshire. 

“ The Duchess of Queensberry’s two sons dying during the life-time of 
their father, she bequeathed her third of the Clarendon portraits to the Earl 
of March, who succeeded her husband as Duke of Queensbury, and was the 
last duke of that name. He, upon his decease, left them to the present Lord 
Douglas of Douglas, in whose house of Bothwell, in Scotland, they at present 
remain. 

“ Nothing can, I trust and believe, be much more accurate than this 
pedigree of the Clarendon pictures ; and I have been the more anxious, even 
at the risk of being tedious, to make it so, in order to show that the collec- 
tion remains as it was. Now every one who sees the collection of portraits at 
the Grove, and at Bothwell Castle, must, I think, at once acknowledge the 
probable correctness of Lord Dartmouth’s account of the manner in which 
the chancellor acquired them—for they will find, that they comprise the 
most extraordinary coo wy of persons of different races that can well be 
conceived—more especially the portraits of the different members of almost 
all the conspicuous families on the king’s side in the civil wars. Among 
them are the Stanleys, the Cavendishes, the Villierses, the Hamiltons, the 
Coventrys, &c. &c. &c.—families with whom the newly elevated Hydes had 
certainly no connexion of blood—and who, or their descendants at the 
Restoration, wabrehetty bore no kindly feeling to the chancellor, and there- 
fore were by no means likely to have given these, their household gods, to him. 
Besides, who ever gives their family portraits away to a stranger? and that 
they were become, in point of age, by the time of the Restoration family 

traits, is evident ; as they are almost all painted by Vandyke, or Cornelius 

ansen, and therefore must have been in existence before the civil wars began 
Neither is it probable, that the chancellor could have bought these pictures. 
for gd n on sale, there can be no doubt the f,; to which they 
originally belonged, would have managed to purchase them.”—p. 45. 


It is to be recollected, that Lord Dartmouth cannot b i 
a contemporary of Clarendon. He was born some ee 
oe banishment. It is impossible, therefore, to know under 
what circumstances of prejudi 
a prejudice the story which he relates was com- 


However strong the possession of the portraits i i 
as a confirmation of Lord Dartmouth’s taeertlenna(thaamhuheoeiee 
exaggerates greatly the improbability of the — falling into the 
chancellor's hands by justifiable means, for instance, with the 


Hamiltons he was connected : 
improbability is at least pe ge)—on the other hand, the 
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rapacious disposition, looking at the making of money, and nothing 
else, would choose as his peculiar mode of corruption, to receive not 
money, but stolen goods, of the most cumbrous and conspicuous kind. 
Clarendon, it is well known, always lived on terms of the greatest 
friendship with the Earl of Southampton, and the Marquis of Ormond, 
the man who had ventured most, and suffered most, of all the nobility 
in the royal cause; a man whose sense of honour and justice were 
beyond suspicion. Clarendon too, if he had one trait in his character 
not to be mistaken, was studious, beyond all men, of appearances, and 
cautious even toa weakness. Jt does appear an improbability, not to 
be surmounted, that being so circumstanced, and of such a temper, he 
should have accumulated these materials of offence, if they were 
really received as bribes. It really seems morally impossible, that 
by such a man, under such circumstances, they could have been 
received in pursuance of a rapacious plan of accumulation, when we 
show too, pretty plainly, that he could not, in the same way, have 
received any thing else. 


Clarendon, it is to be observed, was impeached; and if these, or any 
other glaring proofs of his corruption, were exposed by him to the 
eyes of the world, they would not have been overlooked by enemies 
who preferred charges which he had no difficulty in proving to be 
absurd or false. Mr. Ellis does not state the substance of the charges 
preferred against him. We shall supply the defficiency :— 


1. “ That the chancellor had traitorously, about the month of June last, 
advised the king to dissolve the Parliament; and said, there could be no 
farther use of parliaments; that it was a foolish constitution, and not fit to 
govern by; and that it could not be imagined, that three or four hundred 
country gentlemen could be either prudent men or statesmen; and that it 
would be best re Oe king to raise a standing army, and govern by that ; 
whereupon it being demanded how that army should be maintained, he 
answered, by contribution and free quarter, as the last king maintained his 
army in the war. 

2. “ That he had, in the hearing of several persons, reported, that the 
hing ra a Papist in his heart ; or popishly affected; or had used words to 

t effect. 

3. “ That he had advised the king to grant a charter to the Canary 
Company, for which had received great sums of money. 

ea nus be hot oo sar a of money by the sale of “gry peer 
ought not to 3 an injunctions to stop proceedings at law, and 
dissolved them afterwards for money. 

5. “ That he had introduced an arbitrary Soryranent inte his majesty’s 
several plantations; and had caused such as had complained to his majest 
and privy council of it, to be imprisoned long for their presumption ; sod 
that he had frustrated and rejected a proposition that had made for the 
preservation of Nevis and St. Christophers, and for the reducing the French 
plantations to his majesty’s obedience. 

6. “* That he caused warrantos to be issued out against most co 
regen is Hagiiade the charters were newly confirmed yo of 
parliament, they paid good sums of money, and then quo 
warrantos were 

7. “ That he had received great sums of money for the settlement of 

8. “ That he had deluded the king, and betrayed the nation in all foreign 
treaties and negotiations, especially concerning the late war. 

9. “ That he had procured his 8 customs to be farmed at under 
rates, knowing them to be so; and many pretended debts to be paid 
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by his majesty, to the payment whereof his majesty was not in strictness 
bound ; for all which he had received great sums of money. 

10. “ That he had received bribes from the Company of Vintners, that they 
might continue the prices of their wines, and might be freed from the 
penalties which they were liable to. 

11. “ That he had raised, in a short time, a ter estate than could be 
lawfully got ; and that he had gotten the grant of several of the crown lands, 
contrary to his duty. 

12. “ That he advised and affected the sale of Dunkirk to the French 
king, for less money than the ammunition, artillery, and stores were worth. 

13. “ That he had caused the king’s letters under the great seal, to one 
Dr. Crowther, to be altered, and the enrolment thereof to be rased. 

14. “ That he had, in an arbitrary way, examined and drawn into question 
divers of his majesty’s subjects, ——s their lands and properties, and 
determined thereof at the council-table, and stopped the proceedings at law, 
and threatened some that pleaded the statute of 17 Car. 

15. “ That he was a principal author of that fatal counsel of dividing the 
fleet, in June 1666."—p. 850. 

As to those of the heads of charge which are not contained in Mr. 
Ellis’s inquiries, we shall say nothing ; but there is one of them which 
is rather a piece of presumptive evidence than an article of charge— 
the accumulation of an estate beyond his honest opportunities ; which, 
if valid, would be more important in proof of corraption, than all the 
rest taken together; and which, if found to fail, would carry away in 
its failure, many of the presumptions which Mr. Ellis has raised upon 
the gossip of contemporaries. The following is the answer of the 
chancellor himself on this head, in the address which he sent to the 
House of Lords, when he quitted the kingdom, of which, as of every 
other defence, or explanation by Clarendon, Mr. Ellis seems to have 
not the least knowledge :— 

“* Concerning my estate, your lordships will not believe, that after malice 
and envy hath been so inquisitive, and is so sharpsighted, I will offer any 
tery Bes your lordships bnt what is exactly true. And I do assure 
lordships, in the first place, that, excepting from the king’s bounty, I have 
never received or taken one penny, but what was generally understood to be 
the just and lawful perquisites of my office, by the constant practice of the 
best times, which I did in my own judgment conceive to be that of my Lord 
Coventry, and my Lord Ellesmere, the practice of which I constantly 


observed ; although the office in both their ti 
to what it was to me, and I believe now is. et Te tee 


have never been worth me five pounds: lordshi 

fident I am as innocent from cures tion, = Sen niet disloyal tho che, . which, 

after near thirty years’ service of the crown in some difficulties an distresses, 

I did never suspect would have been objected to in m 
“ That I am at present indebted about three or eran twenty thousand 


pounds, for which I pay interest ; th iculars whereof I shall 
offer to your lordships, ‘cal for which have Me i eats 


id, will not yield me two thousan 
pounds per annum, for the support Pn n my von 
SS bis tole ba nothing: et that all Thane ela what dae king, 

unty, bestowed u 3 his majesty having, royal 
wh within a few month of his coming ints Begn oe eg oe 
pon me twenty thousand pounds in ready money, without the least motion 
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or imagination of mine: and shortly after another sum of money, amounting 

to six thousand pounds, or thereabouts, out of Ireland, which t to 

have amounted to a much greater fs rtion, and of which I never heard 
e 


word, till notice was given me by the Earl of Orrery, that there was such a 
sum of money for me. His majesty likewise assigned me, after the first year 
of his return, an annual supply towards my support ; which did but defray 
my expenses, the certain profits of my office not amounting to above two 
thousand pounds a year, or thereabouts, and the ae pow not very con- 
siderable, and very uncertain: so that the said sev sums of money, and 
some parcels of land, his majesty bestowed upon me, are worth more than all 
I have amounts to: so far I am from advancing my estate by any indirect 
means. And though this bounty of his Majesty hath very far exceeded my 
merit or my expectation 5 yet some others have been as fortunate, at least in 
the same bounty, who had as small pretences to it, and have no great reason 
to envy my fortune.” —p. 873. 


We may remark, in passing, of this address, that as it was of a 
nature very much calculated to inflame the anger of his enemies, the 
fact that they did not inquire into the allegations of it, must be taken, 
in some degree, in favour of Clarendon. His address was burned by 
the hand of the common hangman, but never answered. 

The fact, however, we believe, will not now be disputed, that he had 
not a great estate. The splendid house which he had improvidently 
built, was sold to pay his debts; and “whoever considers,” as he 
himself observes, that “‘ the first year after the king’s return yielded, 
justly, more profit to the great seal than he ever received in all the 
years following,’ whoever knows, that from the nature of the income 
of the office of chancellor, there must have been, in the first year after 
the restoration, vast lawful profit from the fees for affixing the great 
seal to all sorts of instruments, “ will believe, that his fault was greater 
in having no better an estate, than that what he had was gotten b 
corruption.” But the fact appears to be, that Mr. Ellis has not had 
the slightest knowledge of this circumstance, nor of any other that 
implies a knowledge of the laws and customs of England. Therefore 
it is, that he finds difficulties where any one well instructed may seek 
them in vain. 

A singular instance of his want of research and apprehension, appears 
in his remarks on the sale of Dunkirk, and especially on the account of 
it, which appears in the letters of D’Estrades. He observes, that without 
the supposition “ that a portion of the money which the sale produced, 
was to fall by agreement to his share: the sale of that place by him, 
is an enigma which wants a key;’’ because, he observes, “ it is not 
to be supposed that Clarendon, though a man undoubtedly of great 
abilities, was so much before his contemporaries, and especially before 
the able and experienced Cromwell in the science of politics, as to see 
through the specious reasons for the preservation of Dunkirk.” 

We really must again return to the supposition, that he has not 
taken the trouble to read Clarendon’s own account of the matter; in 
which he will find, that the expense of the garrisons of Dunkirk, 
Tangier, Bombay, and Jamaica—none of which had been known to 
the crown in former times—pressed heavily on the treasury; and that 
this worthless place of Dunkirk alone, cost to maintain it 120,000/. 
yearly; that the fortifications were, from the nature of the soil, most 
ney to maintain; (and this appears from D’Estrades’s corres- 
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pe du Roi, le 27 Aogt, 1662;) that, from the same 
el. 4 it creer towards the land, that it required 7 many men “| 
defend it, as the army should consist of that besieged it; that it ha 
been taken and retaken many times, without ever having held out 
long, though there was always an army at no great distance to relieve 
it; that the possession of it had been claimed by Spain, to whom it of 
right belonged, and would probably give occasion to war by that 

by whom it might be held. 
power, against the party by g ‘ yt 

Whatever may have been the state of Clarendon’s political know- 
ledge, he can scarcely have been so ignorant as not to know, that the 
expense of maintaining a garrison like Dunkirk, to be surrendered to 
the first army that appeared before it, could not be profitable. If he 
originated the idea of the sale, it is creditable to it. He himself says, 
that the idea took its rise with the lord treasurer (Southampton). 
The evidence to prove the contrary, which Mr. Ellis brings from the 
letters of D’Estrades, is quite inconclusive ; but these letters, fairly 
considered on the whole, and not in the way in which Mr. Ellis 
contrives to delude himself, by scattered passages, are perfectly 
conclusive in negativing the charge against the chancellor, of corrup- 
tion in this particular ; though if Mr. Ellis had founded on them the 
charge of driving a very hard and Jewish bargain, he might have 
succeeded in establishing it. 

Clarendon seems to have managed the confidential conferences on 
the matter, and with a degree of duplicity which nothing but the 
usage of these transactions can excuse. While he professed the 
utmost desire, on his own part, and the part of his master, to do 
the King of France a great kindness, he magnified grossly the diffi- 
culties which were opposed to the transaction, which would render it 
impossible to part with Dunkirk, except fora great sum. Every body, 
he vowed, was against it—Lord Southampton, Monk, Sandwich— 
they were only to be induced to consent by the consideration of the 
large sum of money which it would bring to the king—as for the 
expense of maintaining it, the parliament would gladly take that off 
their hands:*—the Spaniards too, would give vast sums for it; so 
would the Dutch: however, for himself, the king, and the Duke of 
York, they were most earnest to sell it to Louis, from the enormous 
friendship they bore him,—so he would only make them a handsome 
offer ; otherwise the thing was quite impossible. 

By these chapman-like arts, it is plain, from D’Estrades’s letters, that 
the chancellor contrived to screw up the price, from two to five millions 
of livres ; and it is established, that he actually obtained the very last 
livre which D’Estrades was authorised to offer. It is perfectly clear 
that he could not have taken a bribe from France, for some hint of it 
would have appeared in the letters ; and it is also clear, that he could 
have had no greater facility in appropriating any of the sums received 
from the sale, than for embezzling any other monies of the crown : as 
the lord treasurer, a man of unquestioned integrity, was one of the 


negotiators to the treaty, and the 
fate ae ty, money must have been accounted 


The manner in which Mr. Ellis reads a passage of one of D'Estrades's 
* This nsvertion, like all the rest, Ms, Bilis takes au pled de Ue lettre 

















letters, is a singular instance of the manner in which a man, possessed 
with one idea, may twist every expression to the support of it. He 
translates a passage of D’Estrades, in which the negotiator says, that 
Clarendon had told him, that * Monk, the lord treasurer, and the 
Earl] of Sandwich, were still to be managed, whom he could not hope 
to gain, but by the great sums which would acerue to the king ;”’—and 
he adds, in a note, “ What a scene of corruption jn the English 
government does this cpen to us, if true? and if not, how dis- 
graceful to the chancellor thus to calumniate his eolleagues? Was 


the ‘ virtuous Southampton, (the lord treasurer,) as here alleged, : 


susceptible of bribery? or did the chancellor judge of others by 
himself, and intend to appropriate the share of his less venal 
brethren ¢” 

The passage in D’Estrades is as follows :—* A tout cela le Chancelier 
djofita, que la pensée de ce Traité étoit venue de lui; qu’il ne me 
déguisoit point que la nécessité des affaires d’Angleterre la lui avoit 
donnée, mais qu’elle ne pouvoit l’obliger 4 faire un méchant marché ; 
qu'il étoit seul dans ce sentiment avec le Roi et Monsieur le Duc 
d’York, et qu’il avoit encore 4 ménager Monk, le Grand Tresorier, et 
Sandwich, lesquels il ne pouvoit esperer de gagner que par les grands 
deniers qui en reviendroient au Roi.” * It is, of course, superfluous 
to say, that the obvious meaning of this is—that the state wanted 
money, which had made him think of selling Dunkirk ; that he would 
not, however, on that accouut, consent to a bad bargain, especially as 
his colleagues were against the transaction, and only to be reconciled 
to it by the idea of the great sums which would accrue to the treasury ; 
but it may not be superfluous to state, that there is nothing in the rest 
of the correspondence to justify any other than this plain interpretation, 
which renders it marvellous that Mr. Ellis could find in it * his 
scene of corruption.” There is not, in fact, in the whole of D’Estrades 
letters a syllable to suggest the idea of bribery—every thing, on the 
contrary, to prove great industry and zeal for the publie service on 
the part of Clarendon. 

e have no difficulty in believing, that in the whole of the nego- 
tiation, as well from personal motives, as for the sake of getting a 
high price, he pretended much greater difficulties with his colleagues 
than he found. The whole of his writings would lead us to believe 
him to be a man not jneapable of solemn imposture; and the friend- 
ship of the French court, founded in its notions of its own interest, 
had been of great service to him in a most important instance, by 
reconciling the queen mother-to the marriage of Miss Hyde with the 
Duke of York. But the courtiership, which may have led him to 
pretend that he was making great efforts where he was making none, is 
different from the groyelling corruption of which Mr. Ellis accuses him. 

To enter into a full examination of Mr. Ellis’s book, would require 
a rok ta space than his own work; and we should have eyen then 
merely shown, not what Clarendon’s character was, but it was 
not, We have written enough, we think, to show that Mr, Ellis is, 
in the present state of his knowledge, unfit for the werk he hag under- 


taken. He has, in fact, ‘come gossiping gequaintance with history 
ee 5 = eaten b wiie og ’ 
4 oy Baap (Edition de 1743,) 
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and literature, but not knowledge enough of the times of which he 
writes, to estimate a character justly, or even to judge of a fact 
“The » re and animosity of Clarendon towards the sectaries, 
Mr. Ellis has, perhaps, not overstated ; but in a philosophical and fair 
inquiry into the character of Clarendon the question would be asked, 
How far in respect of his bigotry he excelled those against whom he 
directed his detestable persecutions !—How far he was was worse than 
the good men of his own age? being happily much worse than the worst 
of ours. 

He was undoubtedly a man of the most penetrating discernment 
of human character, and the most comprehensive judgment of human 
affairs; and altogether of signal powers of mind, highly cultivated by 
study, by reflection, and by active life ; combined with as narrow and 
exclusive feelings of patriotism and partisanship, as were even found 
in union with such great abilities. He hated Scotchmen, hated and 
despised Irishmen ;* and all other nations were almost out of the P 
of his regard. For his own countrymen, though he was always ready to 





* There are many amusing instances in his writings of those feelings ; which he 
carries so far as even to insinuate against the Scotch, a vice which is certainly not 
fairly to be laid to their charge as a nation—cowardice—ex. gr. 

‘From this infamous defeat at Newburn, to the last entire conquest of Scotland by 
Cromwell, the Scots army scarce performed one signal action against the@nglish, but 
were always beaten by great inequality of numbers as oft as they enco —if they 
were not supported by English troops.””—History, vol. 1, p. 83, fol. ed. 

“ Thus this whole army, (the Scotch army under Duke Hamilton,) was routed and 
defeated ; more killed out of contempt than that they deserved it by any opposition.”’ 
we eee * All this great victory was got by Cromwell, with an army amounting to 
a third part of the Scots in number; if they had been altogether, and it was not 
diminished, half a hundred in obtaining this victory, after the English forces under 
Langdale, had been defeated,’’—Vol. ii. p. 91. 

** The Scots found they were not upon so clear a chase as they imagined, and placed 
themselves again upon such a side of a hill as they believed the En lish would not 
have courage to attack them there.—But Cromwell knew them too well to fear them 
upon any ground,” &c.—Vol. ii. p. 219. 

“The King having observed David Lesley, (general of the Scots), throughout the 
march sad and melancholy, and at that time when the enemy retired, and plainly in a 
quicker pace than a good retreat used to be made, slow in giving orders, and residing by 
himself; his majesty rode up to him, and asked him with great alacrity, how he could be 
so sad, when he was at the head of so brave an army? (which he said looked well that 
day,) and demanded of him how he liked them? To which David Lesley answered 
him in his ear, being at some distance from any other, ‘ that he was melancholy indeed, 
me yp knew that army, how well soever it looked, would not fight.’ ’—Vol. ii. 
p» 2: 

= withdrawing of the wy oe after the Restoration, gives occasion to this remark : 

** It was very notorious that the e generally throughout England, Lond 
Presbyterians excepted, were trol row pl to see the hea 80 thes Sey 
pre and 2 oa ; m4 aie ae whe ever done an act that more iled the 

ctions e to him, n his most rigorous treatmen iou.’— 
ae ife, p. 213. mE TS ey: 

‘or ish.‘ Lf this sottish people had not, without vocation 
their own folly and barbarity,” dette, vol. iii. $90. 2. hin at 
that they d not make war but were beaten as as they encoun et 
they would not make peace.” “« This miserable people, grovelling at the feet of their 
proud conquerors,” &c.—Ibid.—** There is not an account in history, of any ‘nation 
the Jews only excepted, that was ever reduced to a more : Acme 
parte hea og And all this was the case eaten ie tae was 

an & any, all the world looking upon them as deserving the fate they 
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extol their courage and abilities, when he saw those qualities in them, 
he never looked on them with any complacency, unless they were en- 
listed in defence of the church and state, as they existed in “the best 
times.” England was the best of all countries, Englishmen the best of 
all people ; and the best period of the people and the country was the 
time of his youth, the time of James and Charles I. from which, in his 
imagination, it had been corrupted by the devices of knavish fanatics. 
For his patriotism, many Englishmen, we are ashamed to say, pardon 
his bigotry. 

Candidly to appreciate the character and the motives of the man, 
we should read his account of England for the twelve years before the 
Long Parliament, (“ when the kingdom had enjoyed the greatest calm 
and the fullest measure of felicity, that any people in any age, for so 
long a time together, had been blessed with, to the wonder and envy of 
all the other parts of Christendom,’’) and his lamenting over the 
change which he found in the people on the Restoration. 

“In a word, the nation was corrupted from that integrity, goodnature, and 
generosity that had been peculiar to it, and for which it had been signal and 
celebrated throughout the world ; in the room whereof, the vilest craft and 
dissembling had succeeded. The tenderness of the bowels, which is the 
quintessence of justice and compassion—the very mention of oe was 
laughed at, and looked upon as the mark and character of a fool ; anda rough- 
ness of manners, or hard-heartedness and cruelty, was affected. In the place 
of generosity a vile and sordid love of money was entertained as the truest 
wisdom, and any thing lawful that would contribute towards being rich. 
There was a total decay, or rather final expiration of all friendship ; and to 
dissuade a man from any thing he affected, or to reprove him for any thing he 
had done amiss, or to advise him to do any thing he had no mind, was thought 
an impertinence unworthy of a wise man, and received with reproach and 
contempt. These dilapidations and ruins of the ancient candour and disci- 
pline were not taken enough to heart, and repaired with that early care and 
severity, that they might have been, for they were not then incorrigible.” — 
Continuation of his Life, p. 22. ‘ 

It is evident that he reproaches himself, and that too in solitude and 
retirement, and after his disgrace, that he had been too lenient; not 
that he had been too cruel—in eradicating those changes which had 
been introduced into the state and the people. That his cruelty arose 
from an absurd miscalculation of the means of dealing with the opinions 
and consciences of men; and an undue estimate of what men should 
deem permitted or forbidden to themselves in pursuit of their own 
opinions, we admit. That it was not inconsistent with a passionate 
patriotism, a regard to what he considered the interests of England, 
and with a purity and dignity of character equal to that found in most 
statesmen, it will need a much profounder inquirer than Mr. Ellis to 
satisfy us. But he forms a memorable instance that no talents and no 
intentions will prevent a man from being mischievous and tyrannical, 
who, by an exclusive devotion to a sect or party, and by a habit of 
angry animosity to those who differ from him, confirms himself in the 
idea, that it is lawful to deny men the same freedom of choice which he 
exercises for himself. — 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 


ed to New 
Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux, a Swindler and Thief, and now transported to 
South Wales for the secon Time; and for Life. Written by Himself. Second Edition. 
igmo. London. Hunt and Clarke. 1827. 


Tne gentleman who thus candidly explains the nature of his calling 
in his title page, is a person of respectable birth and tolerable educa- 
tion. His grandfather, a retired attorney, distinguished him by extra- 
ordinary marks of kindness and persevering affection : and during the 
early years of his grandson, by excessive indulgence probably produced, 
or fostered, the volatility of his temperament ; for this is the phrase by 
which idle people, who hate regular labour of any kind, love to de- 
signate their impatience of application. It occurred to the youthful 
Hardy Vaux that going to sea must be a fine roaming life, full of idle- 
ness and novelty; and as it was a project displeasing to his protector, it 
was of course the more strenuously insisted upon by the grandpapa’s 
pet. Means were found, however, to dissuade the boy out of his 
stheme, and after spending some years at school, hie made his fitst 
entry into the world as apprentice to an eminent linen-draper in Liver- 
pool. The auto-biographer maintains that he spent a whole month in 
this honse without committing a fault: he was only seduced into ir- 
regularity by his friend and bed-fellow, one King. At length the force 
of bad example naturally leads him to pay some debts of honour con- 
tracted at a cock fight, with money which he had received for his mas- 
ter, in payment of a bill. This mode of supplying himself with pocket- 
money was found equally facile and agreeable, and it was only put a 
stop to by James Hardy Vaux being suddenly sent home to his grandfa- 
ther. The linen-draper, in writing concerning the boy, could not, or 
would not, allege precise charges of peculation against him, but 
simply accused him of irregular conduct ; regretting the cireumstatice 
on account of the youth’s “ smartness and activity,” which he declared 
to be truly wonderful. Here was a sufficient stock-in-trade fot any 
“ thief or swindler”—dishonesty, smartness, and activity. His course 
was now manifestly clear: the first step was awfully ominous of the 
last. With the qualifications just mentioned, he prevails upou his 
grandfather to let him visit London, where he entered an attorney’s 
office in Lincoln’s Inn, as a writing clerk. His father at this time kept 
a hatter’s shop in Holborn: but neither the ambition nor the vanity 


of the young gentleman held out inducements for him to make his 
father’s house a place of residence or resort. 


‘* As I had no motives of affection to attract me te my father’ house, I de- 
termined on becoming master of my own conduct, an secordintgly took a 
neat private lodging, and regulated my mode of life conformably to the staté 
of my finances. I asted at home, dined at a taverti or genteel eatitig- 


house, and in the evening took my tea and read the de & cotheechoast't 
after which I sometimes passed the ni reading : 
monly went to one of the theatres *t bike — a ee 


at half-price, where I gratified my violent 

passion for the drama, whi 

anger by bard fatae, W ch at once improved my understanding Po erases 
To the improving influence of th 


joined another congenial study. 
the criminal law: so that the pra 


e acted drama upon his mind, he 
His tastes led him to the niceties of 
ctice of an attorney’s office was joined 
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with the public pleasures of the theatre and the domestic study of 
Burn’s Justice 


“ As the business of our office was of a various nature, I soon gained great 
experience in the different branches of common law and conyeyancing: I be- 
came by akin an expert and correct copyist ; and I delighted much in 
studying the most approved law books, reading reports o aly I became 
familiar with Burn’s Justice, and soon gained a pretty correct knowledge of 
the criminal law, and of those minute points, of which an able counsel or at- 
forney can avail himself, in order to rescue a client from the claws of justice, 
howsoever glaring and palpable his guilt may be."—pp. 19; 20. 


These various pursuits, he adds, continued to be his favourite 
amusements through life: books, to “ a man of his disposition,” as he 
phrases it, he has always considered the most valuable property he 
can possess. 

Being turned out of the attorney’s office for irregular conduct, he 
looked out for a place of less restraint; and engaged himself as as- 
sistant in the warehouse of Messrs. Key and Sons, wholesale stationets, 
in Abchurch-lane. Here he did not stay long; “ confinemént at the 
east-end of the town prevented him from associating with his old 
acquaintances.” 

During the last ten months he had been in London, “ as he was 
frequently pushed for money,” he availed himself of “a genteel appear- 
ance and pretty good address,’ and procured goods from various 
tradesmen upon credit, “ without much concern as to the day of pay- 
ment.’”” But see how far a little knowledge of the law will go in ac- 
complishing a thief for the due discharge of his important functions : 
“Taking care, however, always to procure a bill of parcels with the 
articles, which precluded a charge of fraud to me, left the matter at 
worst, but a debt contracted, for which being a minor, I knew I could 
not be arrested.” 

A person of the genius of Mr. Vaux, could not long bé destituté of 
a situation: he returned to the law, “for which he still retained a 
partiality,” and obtained an increased salary; not, however, sufficient 
to satisfy a gentleman of “ his disposition.” 


“ I was still frequently reduced to pecuniary straits, and obliged to have 
recourse to various émpdliente, known ee men of the town, for my 
support: some of them, indeed, were bordering on dishonesty, and none o 
them very honourable. But to describe them individually is impossible, and 
a man ‘ who lives by his wits,’ as the phrase is, will assure you, if ¢ to 
account, that he really could not for his life tell by what distinct means he 
makes out a living.”—p. 22. 


Still sticking to the law; he found he could make more money by 
working for a law stationer “ by the piece ;” the favourite mode of all 
irregular geniuses, who detest stated hours. His exertions were; as 
usual; relieved by pleasures of a philosophical deseription. At the 
present point of his career, he used to philosophize at the Blue Lion, 
in Gray’s Inn-lane ; whéte, surrounded “ by thieves and sharpers,” 
he would sit, as he says, “ enveloped in smoke,” and reflect on thé 
diversity of human character :— 


** As I now wrote uncommonly fast, I quitted the station of a weekly clerk, 
and obtained writings to copy by the sheet, from the law stationers, by which 
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, , a binten 
d earn considerably more money ; and in this employment I continu 

i diligently for a bbew hours every day, and sometimes pelt fee 7 ps 

«“ When I had a mind to relax from this occupation, and particularly if m 
finances were at a low ebb, I frequently reso to the Blue Lion, in a s 
Inn-lane, a house noted for selling fine ale, and crowded every night with a 
motley assemblage of visitors, among whom were many thieves, sh ers, and 
other d ate characters, with their doxies. I was introduced to this house 
(from which hundreds of young persons may date their ruin) by a fellow- 
clerk, who appeored to havea — intimacy with most of these obnoxions 

rsons ; however, though I listened nee to their conversation, (part of 
which was then unintelligible to me,) and fancied them people of uncommon 
spirit, I was not yet sufficiently depraved to cultivate their acquaintance, but 
sat with a pipe in my mouth, enveloped in smoke, ruminatin ; like a philo- 
sopher on the various characters who tread the great stage of life, and felt a 
sort of secret presentiment that 1 was myself born to undergo a more than 
common share of vicissitudes and disappointments. —p. 23. 


At the Blue Lion Mr. Vaux had the happiness to fall in with a 
young man with whose society he was much pleased. They confided the 
state of their respective affairs to each other’s faithful bosoms; and 
after ascertaining that both were reduced to their last shift, they 
determined upon an expedition to Portsmouth. They reckoned 
their cash, after every thing had been reduced to currency, and 
calculated that they had money enough to carry them on foot to 
Portsmouth. They had not, however, got farther than the Eight 
Bells, at Kingston, when they began to carouse in a manner very dis- 
proportionate to their resources, and it turned out that their bill ex- 
ceeded their stock of cash by four shillings. In this dilemma a sudden 
thought occurred to the fruitful mind of Mr. Vaux. He called for 
pen, ink, and paper, and forthwith indited a petition, which, though 
since that time, for he boasts the invention, petitions have become 
common, has never been exceeded for force, terseness, and brevity. 
With this production, he sallied out, and immediately waited on the 
Mayor, a grocer; but his worship declared he never sanctioned such 
applications, and desired him to go about his business :— 


“I however took the liberty of subscribing his name to my memorial, by 
way of sanction, and gave his charity credit for a donation of five shillin 
Young as I was at that time, I well knew that example in matters of this 
kind goes a great way ; and that many persons, without a grain of Christian 
benevolence in their composition, will give liberally from motives of ostenta- 
tion, when they see that their neighbours have alread contributed, and that 
their own names and donations will also be made public. I experienced the 


truth of this notion, for I was successful in almost every applicatio I after- 
terwards made.” —p. 26. Pi Hae 


As he was returning laden with his spoils, he mistook his way, and 
accidentally got into the grounds of a house inhabited by a person of 
distinction: without encountering the fierceness of an enormous dog 
it was impossible for him to make his escape, when he came to a 
window looking over the lawn where he saw a “ numerous and splendid 
party of ladies and gentlemen at dinner.” The conclusion of the ad- 
venture shall be told in Vaux’s own words: it will enable the reader 


to appreciate that address, or in oth : : 
distinguiches great men fron 4 ne mae words, that impudence which 


o Having considered a moment, I determined on a very bold step, as I saw 
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no alternative but remaining all night in the open air, exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather. Taking advantage of a pause in the company’s con- 
versation, 1 tapped with my finger at the window, and immediately the whole 

arty was struck with wonder. In the midst of their surprise I repeated my 
anal and then, after several voices exclaiming ‘Good God! there is cer- 
tainly somebody at the window.’ &c. a gentleman rose from the table, and 
advancing towards me, opened first the shutters, and then the window itself, 
which might in fact, be called a pair of folding doors, and these being thrown 
back, I walked in with the most r tful air I could assume, and presented 
myself to the astonished company. Having bowed twice or thrice, and given 
time for their alarm to subside, 1 began to make my speech. 

Apologizing for my presumptuous intrusion, I stated in a concise manner 
the fright I had endured from the dog, my embarrassment at not being able 
to find means of egress from the pleasure-ground, and my having con- 
sequently taken the liberty of knocking at the window. I then presented my 
memorial, which was | in turn by most of the company, each of whom 
surveyed me with evident surprise. Having answered such queries as they 
thought proper to put to me, I was desired by the lady of the house to with- 
draw to the kitchen for a short time, and a servant was ordered to attend me 
thither. Here I had my story to repeat for the information of the domestics, 
who laughed heartily at the adventure of the dog, but afterwards seriously 
assured me that, had the animal not been chained, or had I approached within 
his reach, he would inevitably have torn me to pieces. The parlour dinner 
being over, and the dishes brought out, I was desired to fall to, and being 
really hungry, I wanted no pressing, but selected from a variety of good 
things on the table a very fine buttock of beef, on which substantial fare I 
made a sumptuous meal. There was no scarcity of good malt liquor, and 
lady W very kindly sent me ou¢ a pint of red port, with a particular 
aye (which by-the-by was unnecessary), that I should eat and drink 

eartily. 

- At length I was summoned to attend the company in the parlour, and 
her ladyship then expressing her concern for my misfortunes, and her 
anxious hope that I should ily find an end to them, presented me with 
half-a-guinea. The rest of the party also said many handsome things, and 
the majority of them contributed to myrelief. In addition to these favours, 
one of the gentlemen, at the particular ye of lady W , took the 
trouble to write a letter in my behalf to the captain of a man-of-war, sup- 
posed to be then lying at Portsmouth, entreating him to give me an appoint- 
ment under him. Her ladyship, after obliging me to take another glass of 
wine, and repeating her sorrow for my distress, advised me to lose no time in 

rosecuting my journey, ordered her servant to conduct me to the door at 
which I had first entered the premises, and I took a respectful leave of this 
truly benevolent party. 

** Returning to the Eight Bells, I imparted my adventures to my friend, 
who was of course much —— at my success, for I had realized between 
four and five pounds. I found this begging scheme so productive, that I was 
in no h ry to pursue the Portsmouth speculation, and as we were both 
satisfied with our present quarters, it was agreed that we should continue a 
few days longer at Kingston, in which time I proposed to follow up my 
success by making phe ad circuit among the inhabitants; and I in fact 
determined to levy similar contributions in every town which lay in our 
route.—p. 28—30. 


On his return from his second day’s excursion to his favourite 
Eight Bells, he was surprised to find that the constables had been 
inquiring for him: the charge turned out to be frivolous, and he was 
discharged with an injunction to leave the town instantly ; an order he 
are for the moment. Finding, that “ after all the impediments 
he had met with,” he was in possession of five pounds, he determined 
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to spend “ one jovial night in London,” and then true to his friend 
and his word, to join him at Portsmouth. These intentions were car- 
ried into exeeution—not neglecting to levy another contribution on 
Kingston, “ in spite of the check he had received,” in which town he 
onee more remained three days: and then proceeded by easy stages, 
in a similar manner to Portsmouth. The manner of his travelling, 
and his usual reception, are thus set forth with a cool and modest 
simplicity, that would be wonderful in a genius of an inferior water: 


“ In the course of this, as well as my subsequent ations of the same 
nature, I met with various receptions, according to the charitable or churlish 
dispositions of the people to whom I applied. Many pitied my case and 
cheerfully relieved me ; others expressed equal commisseration, but declined 

iving anything, either because ‘ they never encouraged rs,’ or ‘ the 
vad poor enough of their own to maintain.’ Some invited me into their 
parlours, treated me with excessive politeness, and obliged me to take refresh- 
ment at their own tables; and where there were any young ladies in the 
family, I was an object of particular solicitude, and the recital of my misfor- 
tunes drew many a sigh from their tender bosoms. Others desired me, like 
the mayor of Kingston, to go about my business, and hinted that I ought to 
be sent to the house of correction asa vagrant. Sometimes the servants who 
admitted me refused to present my memorial, declaring they had strict orders 
from their masters or mistresses never to trouble them on such an occasion. 
The donations I commonly received, were from one shilling to five; some- 
times, but rarely I was presented with gold, particularly at the seats of the 
nobility and gentry, all of which laying within a short distance of the road 
! travelled, I made a point of calling at; and for my information on this 
subject, I provided myself with a cotnprehensive book of roads, in which 
those objects are correctly laid down. Some truly charitable persons, but 
whose means were limited, relieved me with sixpence, and of course I was 
bound to accept such a trifle with as much appearance of thankfulness as I 
would a larger sum ; and frequently, when i called at a farm-house by the 
road-side, | have been compelled to take some cold meat, or other eatables, 
which I afterwards bestowed upon the first more needy I met on my 
ef It was my custom in general, to travel on foot, m short stages, 
and putting up at a good inn in every town I entered, where 1 lived upon the 
best during my stay, and associated with London riders, and other respectable 
guests. When tired of walking, I availed myself of a passing coach, or 
return post-chaise, and my only equipage was a spare shirt, handkerchief, &e. 
ri my book of roads, I carried in a small bundle under my arm.— 


_ At Portsmoath Mr. Vaux again meets with a legal situation. Mr. 
Greetham, the judge-advoeate of the Admiralty, and an attorney, 
takes him as clerk: this situation he losés not by dishonesty, as usual, 
butin conseqaence of an unfeeeling joke played upon a fellow clerk— 
a Dutchman. After “ bilking the landlord” of his lodgings; and then 
the landlord of an inn, where he went in the chatacter of a ‘passenger 
waiting for an East Indian vessel, he left Portsmouth, levied contti- 
butions at the different towns on the road, and resumed bis former life 
in London. Meeting at a tavern one day with a surgeon in the navy 
who tukes a liking to him, he is recommended to enter the service as 
a midshipman—interest is made with the captain, by the sutgeon, and 
Mr. Vaux’s aged grandfather is Oncé more drawn upon for nds, and 


Mr. Vaux assumes his majesty’s uniform, on board t See ! 
: he Ca 
Dacres. The frigate sailed oii a crdise to thé coast of H beige 
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risk his precious limbs in thé sailyatds. Neither the boisterousness of 
his mates nor that of the elements, suited the gentle disposition of the 
private thief and subtle swindler: so true is it that cowardice gene- 
rally goes along with crime. 

“ Being naturally of a peaceable turn, hating nothing so much as a life 
of dissention, and abhorring tyrantiy of every description, I now wished 
myself emancipated from this state of bondage, as to me it seemed ; and I 
discovered, when too late, that ‘ all is not gold that glitters,’ and that the 
situation of a midshipman (which I had once considered the summum honum 
of honour and res gs “> was not, any more than others, wholly free from 
care and inquietude. However, I continued to weather the gale as well as I 
could ; and conscious of the rectitude of my intentions, suffered patiently 
those little mortifications I had not power to avert.—p. 51. 

The midshipmen said that he should have been a parson, The place 
of captain’s clerk became vacant, and he preferred that class of clerical 
duty. This was a situation he might have retained with honour and 
credit, and one for which he was well adapted, except indeed from the 
looseness of his morality. However in a trip to London he fell in love 
with the loveliest of her sex whom he found in attendance at one of 
the theatres. Seduced by the charms of this person, he abandoned 
his ship, his situation, and his property on board. It appears that 
the young lady was not of the most criminal description of women of 
her class, and she was soon after reclaimed by her friends. The 
discousolate Mr. Vaux was thus once more thrown upon the world. He 
became a billiard player, and associated with a knot of gamblers, 
who lived upon such dupes as happened to enter the rooms they 
frequented. 

The uncertainty of this life displeased our hero, and he availed 
himself of an advertisement for a clerk to an attorney in the country, 
We find him again at home in the office of Mr. Dalton, at Bury St. 
Edmonds. He no sooner sets foot on a new scene, than with a 
facility which shows that the crooked path was to him the easiest 
course, some new stroke of roguery proceeds from his dexterous hand. 

“‘ The day after my arrival, therefore, he advised me to make inquiry for 
board and lodging in some regular and decent family, and to consult him on 
the eligibility before I made any én ent. I accordingly began my in- 
quiries, and at length found accommodation in the family of a tradesman, of 
whom Mt. Dalton ed. Here I was to be lodged and boarded very 
comfortably at nine shillings per week! This charge to me, who had beeii 
accustomed to the expenses of London, appeated moderate in the extreme: 
however, being willing to make the best bargain 1 could, I informed the good 
woman that as I should receive pe Amr quarterly from Mr. Dalton, I could 
only undertake to pay her at the like period, to which p she therefore 
feailil consented. My motive in this , g Was, that in ease I quitted 
Bury before the end of the first quatter, I might decamp without coming to a 
settlement, and by this means have m y pay of twenty shillings entire 
for other purposes.”—p. 69, 

This was a good, and to an ordinary man in the circuiistatices, 
would have been an agrééable place: it will be seen that he made pre- 
parations for quitting the country the moment hé should be tired of it: 


venrektn tatural ineitiscy Gel prevailed ; and T had beeh but a few 
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linen, and other articles, at various shops, informing the parties that I should 
expect credit till the expiration of my quarter, to which, on account of the 


r table gentleman I served, they readily consented. As soon as any of 
pte: adel were brought home I jomedlasely packed them up in small por- 
table parcels, which I sent to London by the coach, consigned toa a 
with whom I was on intimate terms; desiring him to receive and keep them 
safe until he saw me. I also coached off, in the same clandestine manner, 
such of my own apparel, &c. as I had in my trunk, in which, to prevent dis- 
covery, I por | stones or bricks to preserve its gravity. By these means I 
had nothing to impede my sudden departure, when rendered necessary by the 
arrival of the expected quarter-day.”—p. 71. 

This will be considered a tolerably advanced stage in iniquity ; but 
in Mr. Vaux’s mind, this was his state of innocence and virtuous sim- 
plicity. For to the history of this knavery, he adds: “ I was not yet 
sufficiently depraved to commit a robbery: this (says he) will account 
for my not robbing Mr. Dalton’s house.” We could account for it 
differently: the vulgar and violent scheme of burglary implies the pos- 
session of some physical courage and boldness; whereas Mr. Vaux 
excelled only in the far higher qualities of cunning, duplicity, and false- 
hood. He confesses that he frequently viewed with longing eyes the 
servant cleaning the plate in the pantry. Mr. Vaux’s eventual de- 
campment from Bury was distinguished by two exploits: the one was 
obtaining possession of a chest of clothes sent by the coach, belonging to 
Mr. Dalton, and the other was the procuring a watch from the firm of 
“ Lumley and Gudgeon, watchmakers:” the singularity of the latter 
name, he says, made him chuckle, for he considered it “ ominous of the 
success of the imposition he meant to put upon him.” At this period Mr. 
Vaux had not exceeded the age of seventeen, and as he observes, after 
reciting the details of the first of the two adventures already mentioned, 
“ the reader must allow that I displayed a genius and ability which, had 
they been devoted to more honourable purposes, would have done me 
no small credit.” On his resuming his abode in London, he lived upon 


the spoils of Bury ; and much esteems himself for his attention to 
literature. 


“I therefore began to enjoy myself in the course of life in which I always 
found the greatest satisfaction : oe at a coffee-house, dining at a 
tavern, and taking my tea in the neighbourhood of the theatres, to one of 
which I went almost every night. In the intervals of these occupations, I 
amused myself in walking about town, or viewing public exhibitions, but 
chiefly in reading books of entertainment and instruction, to purchase which, 
especially periodical works, I every day devoted a small sum ; so that upon 
the whole, though I obtained my money by dishonourable means, yet the man- 
ner in which I spent my life was to myself; nor did I ever, in the 
most vicious part of my subsequent career, give m up to debauchery or 
intoxication, the idea of which always disgusted me. —p. 79. | 


When his means were exhausted he in resumed 
engaged to write for Mr. Preston, the aan fe wd Now the 
chambers of Mr. Preston, at that time in the Temple, were within two 
doors of the office of Messrs. Dalton and Edwards, the latter of whom 
had engaged Mr. Vaux for the relative of his partner at Bury. Our 
hero passed many times a day the door of the very people whom he 
ought above all others in prudence to have a This was 
an act of we he allows, but alleges that the idea never occurred 


suffer for my want of cautinn» neaPPY fate!) decreed that I should 
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One morning Mr. Preston beckoned the hero of these memoirs into 
his own apartment, and locked the door after him. Mr. Vaux, sur- 
prised at this proceeding, looked up and beheld his old master Mr. 
Dalton standing before him. Very summary measures were taken with 
the culprit: but in consideration of the principal part of Mr. Dalton’s 
goods being recovered he did not prosecute. Vaux was enabled to restore 
his property by the kindness of a relative, the attorney to whom he had 
been first recommended on his coming to town. From this benevolent 
person he received a present of five guineas, under condition of his re- 
turning to the couaty where his friends resided ; he however stayed in 
town, and procured a situation as clerk and shopman with Mr. Giffard, 
a masquerade and habit-maker in Tavistock-street. On being re- 
quired to give a reference for his character, the fertility of his mind 
instantly suggested the name of Mr. Drake, of Portsmouth. To this 
imaginary person Mr. Giffard wrote: his letter was duly brought up 
from that town by the guard of the coach, who duly received an answer 
to be placed in the post-office where he had got the letter. In the mean 
time, Mr. Vaux did not fail to call daily on Mr. Giffard, and loudly did 
he bemoan his fate at each visit, when he heard that no answer had as 
yet been received. When he did receive a letter, of course it gave a 
most satisfactory description of the talents and morals of the candidate 
for the vacant post. The salary here was small, but Mr. Vaux agreed 
to the terms without hesitation, “ as his only intention was to purloin 
every thing on which he could lay his hands, and in two or three months 
to abscond and change the scene of action.” How he proceeded in this 
design, is detailed in the following passage, with that candour which 
distinguishes him :— 

“« T was frequently sent home with a suit of clothes, a lady’s habit, and 
other articles, to the houses of regular customers; most of whom kept an 
account, which was settled once a oes : but on many occasions I was desired 
by the parties to give a receipt and take the amount of the goods delivered. 
After being about two months with Messrs. Giffard and Co. I began to form 
the design of quitting their service, and from that moment I suppressed all 
such sums as i received, booking the articles on my return, for the satisfac- 
se sag Agee moe cone this 9 de ment. I non Soe _a very 

e chest of a n or the 0 iting m 
oan clothes and other effects, ‘whic I knew eal 'GE techovedl Wy doniees 
from the house ; and that whenever I absconded, I must leave my trunk 
behind me. I therefore had recourse to the old stratagem of substituting 
brickbats for the articles I took away, to prevent any suspicion from its 
lightness. 'When my chest was completed, I ordered it to be sent home to a 
lodging I had pacar A in a distant of the town, of which I had obtained 
the key, and paid rent in advance. I removed my effects at every opportunity 
from Tavistock street to this new receptacle. Every thing being in readiness 
for an elopement, I prepared to execute my last design upon my present em- 
ployers. I have before observed that 1 kept a set of books, in which were 
the accounts of man 
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delivered up to Mr. Pettit, who uniformly retained them until M morn- 
ing ; and Z [ had reason to fear my repeated depredations on t shop 
would soon exeite suspicion, I had pre-determined to quit on the day last 
mentioned. 

The last commission I received on the Saturday was to take a parcel, con- 
taining a riding-habit, to the Bell and Crown inn, Holborn, where I was to 
see it booked for the Clapham stage, at which place the lady resided for 
whom it was made. As I was going along, it occurred to rae that J might as 
well embexele this article, the price of which to the lady was 5/. 15s. 6d. In- 
stead therefore of going to the Bell and Crown, I took it to my old acquain- 
tance the Jew, who I expected would give me at least two guineas for it ; 
but he had the conscience to offer me one pound, which I considered so un- 
fair a price that I refused to let him have it, and leaving his shop, I pro- 
ceeded to a pawnbroker’s a few doors further, where I requested two guineas 
upon it; but the shopman assured me these articles were so liable to the 
caprice of the fashion, that it might scarce be saleable at all in a year's time, 
except to convert to some other use; he therefore offered to lend me thirty 
shillings, which I accepted, to save further trouble. This was the most im- 

rudent act I could have been guilty of, as this pawnbroker’s was in Drury- 
on and within a minute’s walk of my employers ; and I had better have 
taken ten shillings from the Jew, where it would have been placed beyond 
the reach of discovery, than have pledged it for five times the sum.”— 
pp- 90, 91. 


Besides these strokes of ingenuity, before he finally quitted this 
firm, he availed himself of several other favourahle opportunities, and 
at length decamped to a lodging he had already taken. He thus 
sums up his gains, and mentions his intentions for the future, which 
inust raise all eyes at the extent of his impudence, and convey to 
readers who do not know London, a vast idea of the magnitude and 
variety of a place where such easy confidence can have any ground to 
go upon. 

* Thus ended my engagement with Mr. Giffard, after a duration of about 
ten weeks. I was now possessed of a pretty good stock of clothes, and about 


sixty pounds in money. I had lived well during the whole period of 
ds ; and I now determined to enjoy every mga the f seen afforded, 


as I had lately been debarred from attending the theatres, &c. on account of 
my being restricted to early hours.”—>p. 93. 


A period to this extraordinary enjoyment was put by Mr. Vaux’s 
apprehension. The unlucky habit pledged at the pawnbroker’s led to 
his detection. Mr. Vaux was fully committed to trial for his frauds 
on Mr. Giffard’s late partners, Messrs. Pettit and Fisher. The crime 
with which he was specifically charged was, the obtaining goods from 
a warehouse where Messrs. Giffard and Co. dealt, by false pretences. 
Now the prisoner had sufficient knowledge of the law to urge in his 
defence, that these false pretences had neyer been used; in fact, he 
had used none: the goods were given to him on his demand without 
his saying anything, because he was understood to be in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Giffard and Co. Such is the state of the law of indict- 
ment, that the argument was thought sound, and Mr. Vaux, to the 
ee a avertory, was acquitted. 

t was not long before Mr. Vaux gave t i 
of retrieving its credit: when he left the i aa iF dria 
with @ young man, who introduced him to all the haunts of a. sees 
thieves, er the * family-men,” as they are called ; and they commenced — 
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in conjunction a series of felonious adventures, the very list of which 
would grace a county calendar. The two companions were at length 
apprehended for the paltry crime of picking a pocket of a handker- 
chief in a crowd in Cheapside on a Sunday, a day on which our hero 
declares he always had the utmost repugnance to robbery ; and ashe 
says, “ unless we doubt his veracity,” he had nothing whatever to do 
with this clumsy affair. The result was however a sentence of trans- 
portation for seven years. This is an event which gave Mr. Vaux an 
opportunity of walking the interesting colony of New South Wales. 
On his arrival at Sydney, he in his turn with the other convicts had 
an audience with Governor King; and he gives the following amusing 
dialogue as having passed between them :— 


‘* Governor. (Regarding me from head to foot, with a most inquisitive 
eye, or rather four eyes, for he wore spectacles, and with a manner the 
pas reverse to encouraging.) Well, Mr. Vaux, what were you sent here 
or! 

“ Vaux. (Of course a little embarrassed at this unexpected question, so 
abruptly put.) Sir, I had the misfortune to be acquainted with a person 
of bad character, who in my company committed— 

** Governor. (Interrupting me impatiently.) But, Mr. Vaux, come to the 
point at once. I: don’t want you to come round here, and then back again, 
and round the other way (drawing circles on the table with his finger, and 
all the while staring at me, which indeed he continued to do as long as I 
remained in the room, as if determined to put me out of countenance ;)— 
recollect, Mr. Vaux, you are not at the bar of the Old Bailey now. Come to 
the point, sir—come to aed je I ask you what you were sent here for ? 

Vaux. Sir, I was charged with picking a gentleman’s pocket ; but, though 
your excellency may doubt my assertion, I solemnly assure you, I was inno- 
cent of that fact. 

** Governor. (With a most satirical smile, and throwing himself back in 
his chek) Oh, I dare say, Mr. Vaux, very innocent no doubt. Quite 
innocent, I dare say. So the long and the short of it is, you were sent here 
for picking pockets ? 

‘© Vaux. I confess, sir, that was the ea oy 

** Governor. What have you been brought up to, Mr. Vaux ? 

** Vauex. Sir, I have been chiefly employed in the law ; but I profess to be 
a clerk in general. 

“* Governor. Pray, sir, what office were you in last ? 

Fane. Sir, the last gentleman I served was Mr. Preston, in Kixe’s Bench 
walk. 

** Governor. (With a frown.) That I very much doubt, sir; that I very 
much doubt, sir; that I very much doubt, Mr. Vaux. 

** Vaux. I am sorry your excellency has so bad an epinion of me ; I assure 
you, sir, it is the fact. 

** Governor. Well, Mr. Vaux, I shall send you to a place where your 
roguery will very soon be found out. 

“* Vaux. I not, your excellency ; I trust you will have— 

“* Governor, (Interrupting.). Well, I so too, Mr. Vaux ; I hope so 
too ; I hope so too, sir; but mind——I only give you a caution ; take care of 


y . 

** Then hastily scribbling a few words on a scrap of paper, he handed it 
to me, and ordering alight horseman to attend me, made a motion for me 
to withdraw, which I was enough to do, in order to be relieved from 
ra evap oe eee 

- Vaux was appointed clerk to a storekeeper at Hawkesbury, 
where he continual three years; and whether from the difficulty of 
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doing wrong, where temptations are feeble and occasions few, or from 
other more worthy causes, he behaved with a strict attention to the 
common-place laws of society. The Governor hearing a very favourable 
report of his conduct, and valuing his clerical abilities, sent for 
him to the capital, and employed him as a clerk in the secretary’s 
office. Here he quickly yielded to the force of example, and the faci- 
lity which his situation afforded him of imposing upon the weakness 
of his master, the governor. By forging the peculiar signature of 
Governor King, he, and some of his brother clerks lived out of the 
stores, with much satisfaction to themselves, and to the great astonish- 
ment of all who compared their expenditure with their regular in- 
comes. Mr. Vaux underwent many private examinations, and promises 
were held out to him, with the hopes of extracting information as to 
the particular manner in which the frauds were committed. No argu- 
ment however produced the slightest impression on the mind of Mr. 
Vaux, for as he observes, he did not see how the impeachment of his 
companions could entitle him to mercy. At length the governor 
thought of an argument that might prevail, and he sent Mr. Vaux 
away with Mr. Harris, the surgeon, to receive five-and-twenties from 
the hand of the executioner, until he made a discovery of the whole 

truth. It cannot be supposed for a moment that our hero was in- 

fluenced in his subsequent resolution by the base fear of corporal 

punishment: he was solely impelled to take the step he did by the force 

of the doctor’s arguments, which all must allow to have been of the 

most cogent description. 


‘* Pursuant to this order I accompanied Mr. Harris to the appointed spot, 
and while the finisher of the law was arranging matters for the approaching 
ceremony, the doctor used all his art of persuasion to induce me, for my own 
sake, to avoid the disgrace and pain of a correction which he must, if I con- 
a ae oe in its fullest extent. 

“ There was certainly much justice in this gentleman's men d 
although I am confident I por have valent up senthutlons tb aed an 
tinued silent under the threatened chastisement, yet, on mature reflection 
I was convinced of the folly of such a conduct, as there was already sufficient 
and incontrovertible proof of guilt against me. I therefore determined to 
acknowledge my errors, and submit my fate to the governor’s pleasure. Of 
this intention I acquainted Mr. Harris, who immediately stayed the pro- 
ceedings about to take place, and supplying me with pen and paper, desired 
me to write my declaration, which he would himself convey to the governor. 
In the letter I hastily es yo I informed his excellency, that feelings of 
remorse and regret for my ill conduct, rather than a fear of punishment, had 
induced me to confess to him that I was guilty of the charge brought : inst 
me on the present occasion, and with shame I acknowl having ae t- 
edly transgressed in a similar manner, in order to defray the expenses of the 
unbecoming course of life I had imprudently fallen into. But I positivel 
declared that no other person whatever was ivy to my numerous acts of 
fraud, as those counterfeit documents framed Grae had passed through th | 
usual official channels as genuine ; and consequently the ies who had 
admitted and sanctioned them were utterly guiltless of connivance, and had 
done no more than their duty. I added, that I knew how justl I deserved 
to suffer for tapers. but I also knew that mercy was the sreddeninant 


sentiment in his excellency’s bosom, and on that therefor 
humbly threw myself.”—pp. 136, 137. os gras 


The result shall be told in Mr. Vaux’s own words. 
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“ Doctor Harris immediately proceeded to government-house with my let- 
ter, and 1 was soon afterwards summoned to follow in person. His excel- 
lency seemed not displeased at the course I had adopted, and he was now in a 
very mild and placid mood. After expatiating at some length, and in a serio- 
comic strain, with his usual eccentricity, on the ill return I had made for his 
favours, and so forth, he was pleased to order me back to the gaol, but in a 
tone that indicated no severity of intention. It gave me muclr concern how- 
ever, that notwithstanding all I had before said, or could now protest on the 
subject, the governor ordered a young man, in a confidential situation under 
government, to be dismissed from his office, under an impression that he was 
privy to the fraud in question. It is true indeed this person, by the injudi- 
cious defence he made, was the cause of his own misfortune, and had very 
nearly, from his statement being at variance with mine, contributed to ruin 
all my hopes of belief. But the governor, who, though shrewd at times, 
was not at all times a Solomon, thought proper to credit my assertion, and 
reject the evidence of the other party as too improbable to be received. 

“« The next morning early an order came to the prison from his excellency, 
that I was to be double-ironed, and put to the hardest labour, in commen 
with those incorrigible characters composing what is called ay wg I 
was in consequence set to work at mending the public roads, &c. &c. and as I 
had never before used a heavier tool than a goose-quil, I found this penance 
to bear hard upon me, and repented me of the evil which had brought me to 
this woful condition.” —pp. 137, 138. 


Though the quality of the labour and the disgrace of the punish- 
ment might be supposed to have weighed down a less elastic mind, 
this situation did not prevent Mr. Vaux from availing himself of all 
those means of enjoyment still within his reach. He thus expresses 
his regret at being called from public employment in Sydney to another 
scene of exertion in the interior :— 


“« T continued to labour in double-irons (locked up every night in the jail) 
for about a month, when a draught of men being ordered to the public agricul- 
tural settlement of Castle-hill, twenty-four miles from Sydney, I was included 
in the number, and about twenty of us were immediately sent up, escorted by 
constables. Notwithstanding my condition in the jail-gang was deplorable 
enough, I felt a greater depression at the thoughts of going to this settlement, 
a place of which, from every account, I had Scaintnal the most unfavourable 
idea. Though I suffered much in Sydney, by being obliged to work till three 
o'clock in so disgraceful a situation, yet when that hour released me from the 
restraint of the overseer, I was enabled to visit my friends and acquaintances, 
with whom I enjoyed myself till sunset, when I was obliged to return to the 
jail, and was locked up for the night. On the contrary, Castle-hill being 
considered a place of punishment, the prisoners there, who were sent up under 
circumstances like mine, were not allowed to quit the settlement at all. On 
arriving at Castle-hill I was first employed at the hoe, which severe labour was 
so fatiguing to me, that it had nearly the effect of breaking my heart.”— 
pp- 138, 139. 


Here, however, the education which he had picked up, and more 
aaa his abilities as a clerk, extricated him from repulsive 
labour, and once more put him on the road to favour. The clerk to 
the establishment becoming a free man, Mr. Vaux was appointed to 
fill his place. Governor King frequently visited Castle Hill; and as 
if to show his respect for Mr. Vaux’s legal acquirements, removed him 
to the situation of clerk to the Rev. Mr. Marsden, the chief magistrate 
of Paramatta. Behaving well in this post for a short time, the 
Serr. 1827. E 
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necessities ef the governor, and his admiration of Mr. Vaux's talents, 
conspired to take him from the colony altogether ; and thus anticipate 
his day of liberation. The governor was recalled from New South 
Wales, and wanting a clerk on his voyage home, he condescended to 
accept the services of our hero, 

In the course of this voyage, Mr. Vaux lost the favour of the 
governor: and here it would seem that the candour of the auto- 
biographer deserts him, or that Governor King was a more capricious 
se unjust character than there is reason to believe him to have been ; 
or can it be, that,in this instance, Mr. Vaux was more unfortunate than 
criminal? Be this as it may, Governor King ceased to require his ser- 
vices in the course of the voyage, treated him with the utmost harshness, 
and caused him to work as a common sailor; and all for some offence of 
which Mr. Vaux has no more suspicion than the reader: he, poor man! is 
totally ignorant—cannot even form a guess of the matter which dis- 
pleased his excellency. The result however was, that Governor King 
went ashore at Spithead, and left Mr. Vaux to his fate as a sailor on 
board the Buffalo, having been sometime before compelled to enter 
himself on the ship’s books. He, however, succeeded in making his 
escape from the ship, with the assistance of a bum-boat woman. To 
this woman, after his return to town, Mr. Vaux sent the sum of five 
pounds: this is the only transaction of the kind we can discover 
from one end to the other of these extraordinary memoirs. The fund 
from which our hero drew this munificent present, was obtained by the 
dexterity with which he availed himself of a lucky accident on re- 
turning to town, from a visit to his friends in the country. This 
accident is thus described by himself :— 
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at the Gloucester coffee-house, as in case I had gone on to the George and 
Blue Boar in Holborn, the parcel might possibly have been searched for 
on our passing the end of Tottenham-court-road. Having concealed my 
prize in my own bundle, which I replaced in the seat, I judged it best to 
alight and partake of breakfast with the other passengers. I was also in 
better spirits on account of the confidence I felt, that I should find something 
in the parcel to recruit my slender finances; as let the contents be what 
they might, it was probable that they would produce me at least a guinea or 
two, which would supply my immediate exigencies. I accordingly entered 
the parlour, and took a cup of coffee with the company. The bill being called, 
amounted to two shillings and three-pence per head ; I put down half-a- 
crown, which left me in possession of eighteen-pence. We then re-ascended 
the coach, and resumed our journey. At three in the afternoon we entered 
London, and stopping as usual at the Gloucester coffee-house, I told the 
coachman I should then leave him, as I resided in the neighbourhood. He 
inquired if I had any 1 e, and on my saying I had a bundle in the seat, 
he opened the door and handed it to me. I gratified him with a shilling out 
of my small stock, and made the best of my way. Having suffered the coach 
to pass on, I followed slowly until I arrived in Holborn ; but previous to 
visiting my mother, I entered a public- house, being anxious to examine my 
newly-acquired prize. Retiring to a private room, I cut the string with a 
tregebling hand, and opening the outside paper, found three several parcels 
— in brown paper) lying one upon another. Developing the first of these, 
found it to contain, to my no small surprise and chagrin, a quantity of fine 
new——twelvepenny nails! about a hundred in number. My hopes now 
fell to the ground. I was determined, however, to see the whole ; and lo! 
the second paper contained——the same qoantity of tenpenny nails!! The 
third and last, which J carelessly unfolded, expecting nothing better, pre- 
sented anumber of small plated articles, apparently designed for fixing on 
harness, being hooks, rings, &c. of various shapes, and every one separatel 
wrapped in fine silver paper. As these latter articles were of no more r 
value to me than the nails, I was much mortified at my ill luck, and was on 
the point of tying up the whole parcel in order to throw it away as soon as I 
gained the street, when it fortunately struck me that there must be, some- 
where, a letter or note accompanying these goods. I, therefore, once more 
overhauled the packages, and lifting up the bottom one, found under it a 
letter, which on taking up, I perceived to contain an enclosure, and I plainly 
felt several pieces of loose money. Now again my spirits rose—all that I had 
read and heard of large sums in bank-notes being artfully transmitted in this 
manner, recurred to my mind, and I eagerly drew the candle towards me 
half afraid, and yet impatient to see the event. The letter was su rscribed 
in the same manner as the parcel ; and opening it, I scarce could believe m 
eyes, when I discovered some bank-paper carefully folded, and through whic 
the black marks of the sum were plainly discernible! Before 1 ascertained 
the amount, however, I proceeded to peruse the letter, and found it to the 
following effect :—‘ Sir, I have sent you herewith nens of the nails and 
other articles ; the order shall be completed as ily as possible. I have 
also enclosed you 47/. 9s. which you will find to be the present balance between 
us. Iam, &c.’ Here was an unexpected windfall! The reader will con- 
ceive my joy, and with what satisfaction I replaced the parcel in my bundle, 
in order to quit the public-house. The notes proved to be two of twenty 
pounds each on a Birmingham bank, but payable also at Forster, Lubbock, 
and Co.'s in London, a bank of England fiye-pound note, and gery of ome 
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did the like. Being now possessed of near fifty pounds by this lucky hit, I 
determined to furnish myself with a stock of genteel clothes, a watch, and 
other appendages, prior to my obtaining some employment, as I always con- 
sidered an outward appearance essential to success in every pursuit ; but I 
was firmly resolved never again to hazard my liberty by a second act or 


attempt of a similar nature."—pp. 187—191. 


After this success, Mr. Vaux determined upon leading a life of great 
regularity, and entered into a printer’s office as a “ reader:” this 
employment called forth all his acquirements, both in the English and 
other languages, and gratified his vanity by its connexion with 
literature. Speaking of Mr. Barnard’s office, he says, with an amusing 


air of importance :— 


« The business of Mr. Barnard’s office was very extensive. It employed from 
forty to fifty workmen in various capacities, and he had generally ten or more 
different works (periodical as well as others) in the press. Among these were 
«ome of an entertaining kind; so that while I was performing my duty, I 

atified my passion for reading, and anticipated the public in the perusal of 
many curious and interesting new publications.” —p. 193. 


For three long weeks, Mr. Vaux maintained his resolutions—for a 
pretty obvious reasons, “ no temptation having occurred to an opposite 
conduct :’’ when one day he was met in the street by an old shipmate, 
whom he had known on his return from the colony, laughed him out of his 
novel course. It is possible that he might still have resisted, had not 
another and a similar event quite overturned all ideas of reform. He 
accidentally encountered the very same young man with whom he had 
been tried for pocket-picking, and who had been condemned at the 
same time with himself. Having, says Mr. Vaux, since my return, in vain 
made inquiry into his fate, I was truly glad to see him, “ for he looked 
well, and genteely dressed.” The result was, to use his own concise 
language, that “ he gave up all thoughts of servitude, and became a 
professed thief.” 

The following extract will enable the reader to form an idea of the 
mode in which a “ professed thief’”’ employs his time :— 


keeper in the face, I contrived by sleight of hand to conceal three 
sometimes more) in the sl f i ttle 
i nro =. : e sieeve of my coat, which was purposely made wide. 


times I took a card of the shop, i Ae. 
Nee op, promising to call again; and as I generally 


saw the remaining to the window 

0 were rege ~ I left the shop, there was hry «*peahalltiey of eny 
L & suspected, or the pr being missed. In the course of my career 
was never once in the fact, on two o'tliieb ectudlahe 





much suspicion arose, that I was obliged to all - 
: rahe exert effrontery, 
use very high language, in order, as the cant phrase is, t bounce tho une 
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man out of it: and my fashionable appearance, and affected anger at his 
insinuations, had always the effect of convincing him that he was mistaken, 
and inducing him to apologize for the affront put upon me. I have even 
sometimes carried away the spoil notwithstanding what had passed, and I 
have often gone a second and third time to the same shop, with as good 
success as at the first.—pp. 197, 198. 


The gains of this profession may be calculated from the following 
data: every body must admire the greatness of mind that could keep 
a vigilant eye and a ready hand on the pockets of his neighbours, 
and at the same time coolly enjoy the pleasures of the drama. 


“<I have very frequently obtained nine or ten pocket-books, besides other 
articles, in an evening; and these being taken from gentlemen evidently of 
fortune and fashion, I hed reason to expect I should some time meet with a 
handsome sum in bank-notes; but fortune did not favour me therein, for 
during near twelve months’ almost nightly attendance at one or other of 
the public places, I never found more than twenty pounds in a book, and 
that only on one occasion. I several times got five, ten, or eleven pounds, but 
commonly one, two, or three pounds, and most generally four books out of 
five contained nothing but letters, memorandums, and other papers useless to 
me. At the same time I knew frequent instances of the common street pick- 

kets getting a booty of fifty, one hundred, and sometimes three or four 

undred awe 9 However, I never failed to pay the expences of the night ; 

and if I gained nothing, I enjoyed at least a fund of amusement, which was 
to me the highest gratification. ""—pp. 199, 200. 


One more specimen of that pompous self-complacency, which often 
marks the conscious possessor of merit; and we shall proceed with 
the incidents of our hero’s life :-— 

“‘ In the mean time the manner in which I spent my life, abstracted from 
the disgraceful means by which I suppo myself, was (as I formerly 
hinted fang | regular and inoffensive. Though I lived by depredation, 
yet I did not, like the abandoned class of common thieves, waste my mone 
and leisure time in profligate debauchery, but applied myself to the Brcweie 
of instructive and amusing books, my stock of which I daily increased. I 
occupied genteel apartments in a creditable house, the landlord of which 
understood me to hold a situation under government, and every part of my 
conduct at home tended to confirm his opinion of my respectability. I was 
scrupulously exact in paying my rent, as well as the different esmen in 
the neighbourhood with whom I had occasion to deal ; nor did I ever suffer 
any person of loose character to visit me, but studiously concealed from those 
of my acquaintance my place of residence.” —p. 200. 


This was doubtless a state of much respectable comfort, and it 
was not a little increased by an addition to Mr. Vaux’s society. 
Being introduced to a young lady, who like himself had been “ well 
and steadily brought up,” but who being deserted by her family for 
some trifling error, had been driven to the “ usual refuge in such 
cases, viz. prostitution.” Mr. Vaux having proposed that they 
should live together; with the openness of heart for which our 
readers must now already have observed he possesses to an extra- 
vagant degree, he fully possessed her of the mode in which he obtained 
his livelihood. These preliminaries being settled to the satisfaction of 
both parties, Mr. Vaux in a few days “ arranged a pretty snug 
system of domestic economy.” Mr. Vaux soon found his companion 
of essential use in assisting him in his projects; and being fully con- 
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vinced of her attachment, and under the idea, that should he at any 
time again unhappily be compelled to leave his country, a wife might 
be allowed to join him, and soften the rigours of his fate, he gave 
her a legal title to bear his own name. He gives this account of 
the way in which this virtuous young lady assisted him :— 

« J continued to visit the shops as usual in the morning, and the theatres in 


the evening with tolerable success ; and my partner having expressed a desire 
to accompany me, in the hope of rendering me service, I was induced to gra- 


tify her. As her figure and address were both extremely pre ing, and 
her air rfectly wetted, I soon found her eminentl moet & for she not a | 


iv m me the property I purloined, but with much ingenuity woul 
qontatee - engross the v ttention of the shopkeeper while I robbed his 
counter, or by artful gallanting with a gentleman at a public place, facilitate 
my design upon his pockets. At all times, when disengaged from these 
hazardous practices, we lived a life of perfect domestic happiness, our chiefest 
pleasure being centered in each other's company. —pp- 204, 205. 

In the exercise of his profession, Mr. Vaux was induced one morn- 
ing, by an advertisement in the newspapers, to attend a reform meeting 
at Hackney. He there took from the pocket of an attentive listener 
to some plan of national improvement, a silver snuff-box ; and being 
afterwards detected with this box in his possession, he was taken before 
a magistrate, committed, and tried at the Old Bailey. The recorder, 
who presided, would scarcely credit that any person could do wrong at 
a reform meeting; and as he decidedly leaned to the prisoner, Mr. 
Vaux was again led forth to pursue his vocation. We lament that our 
space will not permit us to give Mr. Vaux’s own report of these pro- 
ceedings: it is admirable for its clearness, its liveliness, and more es- 
pecially for the dramatic reality of the picture he presents of the trial. 
The same reason must prevent our extracting the narrative of the prin- 
cipal exploit of Mr. Vaux’s whole career; we mean the fraud on Mr. 
Belger, the jeweller. This was a transaction that required in a high 
degree all the essential qualities of the swindler ;—the easy manner, 
the gentlemanly indifference, the apparent wealth, the coolriess, the 
address, the presence of mind, the—in short, the accomplishments of 
James Hardy Vaux. But there may have been many swindlers who have 
been as great adepts as he in the arcana of his profession; but who, 
besides himself, ever possessed the ability of narrating his achievements 
in the same inimitable manner? The swindler and the autobiographer 
united in perfection in one, is as rare a combination as the great com- 
mander and the great historian. There has been but one Cesar—and but 
one Vaux. The story of this affair is not only too long for extract, but 
defies abridgment: we can only therefore refer to it. The consequences 
to Mr. Vaux were most important; he was tried for it, and owes to 
the same cause his banishment for life. Mr. Vaux, within four years 
of the time of his leaving it, returned to the colony, there to finish his 
career. Again at Sydney, his old ill-fortune again overtakes him; he 
is punished for a crime which he had never committed. Of the truth of 
this story we are entitled to suspend our judgment, for he does not, as 
he did in his relation of his adventures in England, almost approach to 
the character of a disinterested witness. It is peculiar to New South 
Wales, that while the complexion of a man’s actions out of the colony 
is wholly disregarded, the public of Sydney is a stern judge of all that 
takes place in the colony. It is remarkable, that no difference is made 
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in the colony to the individual, whatever may have been the offence for 
which he has been transported ; while any conviction in the colony is 
considered irredeemable. For this fact we have the respectable autho- 
rity of Mr. Cunningham, in his work on New South Wales. Mr. Vaux 
has not only been punished for one alleged offence: he is now, unless 
he has lately died, in a condemned part of the colony, expiating an 
offence of the sooases die in Australian estimation—an attempt to 
escape from the colony. We may add, if there ever was an irreclaim- 
able character, it is the subject of this article. 

Of the genuineness of the Autobiography of James Hardy Vaux 
there can be no doubt. We have heard that the manuscript was put 
by him, or by his means, into the hands of Mr. Baron Field, late 
Chief Justice of New South Wales, who transmitted it to this country, 
where, a few years ago, it was published by Mr. Murray: a second 
edition is now incorporated in the auto-biographical series at present 
in the course of publication by Messrs. Hunt and Clarke. 

This work is (and we say it without fear of being charged with 
exaggeration by those who have read it) one of the most singular 
that ever issued from the press. It is a curious thing to possess a 
minute narrative of the daily life of a thief, in which the ways of a part 
of mankind who shun the light, are fully exposed; and who, though 
qualified to prey upon the credulity of the world, are seldom sufficiently 
lettered to be able to write a satisfactory hand. It is a curious thing 
to have a narrative in which the individual lays open all his most secret 
thoughts and actions, and unreservedly unfolds transactions, with which 
no one whose good name did not consist in the blackness of his bad 
reputation, would confess for a moment to have been connected. But 
it is most of all curious to have this same narrative written with an ex- 
traordinary fertility and propriety of expression; with humour, with 
pleasant observation, and if not deep, yet just remarks; and in 
short, in a style which only our very best authors have reached, and 
abounding in amusement and a variety of incidents only equalled in 
works of imagination. It will be revolting to many to read of crime, 
and these memoirs are a tissue of crimes; but all those who are hardy 
enough to look upon the world as it is, and who led by a sincere de- 
sire to improve mankind, first wish to know what man is, will not only 
not shrink from the perusal of these memoirs, but go to the task with 
pleasure; and we feel confident will derive abundant improvement 
from it. It should always be remembered that the writer, living inva- 
tiably among people with whom crime is a merit, and which showed in 
fact just the converse of society in its regular state, is totally ignorant 
or totally oblivious of the enormity of his offences, and never puts its 
true value on any one action—a fact which, while it shows the force 
of the general opinion of the society of whom an individual happens to 
be a member, should always be kept present to the mind of the reader 
of unsettled habits and anixed principles. 
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DR. PARR’S MARGINAL NOTES. 


Bibliotheca Parriana. A Catalogue of the Library of the late reverend and 
learned Samuel Parr, LL.D. Curate of Hatton, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. &c. 
London. Printed for John Bohn and Joseph Mawman. 1827. 8vo. pp. 709. 


As the character of Dr. Parr was materially injured in his life-time 
by the flattery and adulation of inferior minds ministering to his in- 
ordinate vanity; so has his posthumous reputation been lowered by a 
class of literary undertakers, who, collecting the eaves-droppings of 
his tongue, have filled the public prints and periodical works with 
garbled scraps of his gossip.* The public have been surfeited 
with Parriana, which the “ Wine and Walnut” writers have 
served up in every possible variety. In the meanwhile, the sen- 
sible part of the world has been looking in vain for the publication 
of some posthumous works of Dr. Parr, which should rescue his name 
from this unfortunate association of gossips, and justify the high pre- 
tensions ascribed to him by admiring friends. We confess that the 
controversial and occasional publications of Dr. Parr had not led we 
to anticipate that any very remarkable or valuable product of his 
mind would appear after his death. His philosophical speculations 
were cramped by the fetters of his public and professed opinions ; 
his learning was smothered in his pedantry ; and his ambition and 
love of fame were satisfied in his own valuation of himself. We are 
far from underrating the strength of Dr. Parr’s intellect, or his 
powers of conversation; but we may ask what has Dr. Parr done to 
justify the rank in which he placed himself, and in which his coterie 
adored him when living, and embalmed him when dead? We shall, 
however, suspend a more critical inquiry into his literary character 
and writings, until the appearance of the lives announced by the Rev. 
Mr. Field and Dr. Johnstone,+ from whence we have no doubt we shall 
be able to form a correct standard of his intellectual and literary 
merit. 

We confess we did expect to have seen in a pretended “ Catalogue 
raisonnée,” some traces of the acknowledged learning, critical acu- 
men, and original opinions of Dr. Parr. The preface informs us of 
“ some curious anecdotes, and some profound observations ;” but 
the executors must certainly have inadvertently cancelled this va- 





* We must except in this general condemnation the ‘‘ Memorabilia of Dr. Parr,”’ 
which appeared in No. IV. of the present Series of the London Magazine, and the 
greater part of which was adopted, without acknowledgment, by the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, the Annual Register, and other periodicals. All that has su tly ap- 
peared of Dr, Parr has corroborated the character sketched in that first and original 
memoir. We know that it has been represented as too severe in its stri on his 
failings and general character ; but we are sure it is the truth, and that it is consi- 
dered by all who really knew Dr. Parr, as the only i ial analysis of his under- 
standing and acquirements. The funeral sermon by Dr. Butler, and sub- 
sequently published, was far more severe, and much less just, towards bis undoubted 
ee ry g | oy superior intellectual powers. 

\t the end of the Catalogue is the following announcement :—* Press 

and willbe published early in the approaching season, tn ahetind Ghat 
oo. hen new and interesting additions left by him for 
a Biographical Memoir, composed by John 


by 
J , 
a esl Dr. Pat's executors, from authentic documents in his 
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luable matter; unless we entertain different ideas of what is curious 
and what profound. We have been acquainted with Dr. Parr’s books 
for half a century past; we have paced with him up and down the 
library and staircases which held them; we have sate poring over 
them in the summer-house, while enveloped in his smoke, and inspi- 
rited by his conversation; but we look in vain for the numerous and 
really curious notes in his hand-writing, which then fell under obser- 
vation, as enriching particularly the classical and theological volumes.* 
From the Preface it appears that the “ Executors’’ have been censors 
and curators of the Catalogue; and it is much to be regretted that 
these licensers of the press did not suppress numerous records of Dr. 
Parr’s foibles and weaknesses, scattered in various passages and notes, 
a heap of ridiculous and minute observations, which have gained for 
the Catalogue the appropriate name of the Bibliotheca Twaddliana, 
or Old Woman’s Library. These absurd and inconsistent passages 
prove that every author found favour in the sight of Dr. Parr who 
presented the great dictator of Greek criticism with a book: he was 
immediately entered in the fly-leaf as “ learned,’ “ profound,” 
“ worthy,” “ enlightened,” and entitled to be recorded as the friend of 
Dr. Parr, with a profuse allowance of adjectives preceding the record 
of that distinguished honour. A liber rarissimus was a passport to 
the highest heaven in his esteem; and the presentation of a unique 
copy created the donor a non pareil. It had been far more honour- 
able to Dr. Parr, if a simple catalogue of his valuable library had 
been printed free from the mass of nonsense which accompanies the 
present publication, instead of a volume which represents Dr. Parr as 
a mere Catalogician, or ignorant collector of books, acquainted only 
with titles and Dibdin’s Library Companion. 

We extract entire the Preface, which, however, gives but a meagre 
account of the formation or distinctive character of the library. 


‘© PREFACE. 


*« For many years before his death, it was the anxious wish of Dr. Parr 
that his library should remain entire, and that it should, in consequence, be 
urchased by some 0 t and liberal nobleman, or preferably, by some pub- 
ic body. ‘ The world,’ he was used to say, ‘ would then see what sort of a 
collection of books had been made by a country parson.’ He was one da 
conversing with his friend, Dr. Maltby, upon the subject. Dr. M. observed, 
it was very uncertain whether the books could be kept together ; and if they 
were, the world might know little or nothing about them, as they might not 
be very accessible to the public, or be absorbed in a much mightier mass of 
li , as for instance, in the British Museum. ‘The better way to inform 
Lesh pe of the nature ten amount of pels pom would be for 
i to prepare a e raisonnée, with such o ions upon an 
book as his well-stored mind and accurate memory would a. So an 
Dr. Parr agreed in the justice of these remarks; but said, ‘ 1 am now too 
old ; and besides, I have no amanuensis.’ However, he did employ himself in 
ipsa og my ee and now and then did dictate some curious remark 
or anecdote, with far less frequency than his friend had , and 
the world could wish. He had also previously in the habit of marking 
on the fly-leaf of any parti book something relative to the work or the 
author, which y occurred to his mind. These remarks, it must be 


* We shall only instance some of his editions of his favourite author Cicero. One 
py ae Catalogue mentions in an edition of Cicero, some MS. memoranda 
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acknowledged, were sometimes committed to paper without sufficient reflec- 
tion, and sometimes, perhaps, in a fit of spleen. We have no doubt, that 
more mature consideration would have induced him, sometimes to revise, and 
sometimes to expunge matter, which will even now appear to some readers of 
this Catalogue, hasty and offensive. The executors have indeed exercised 
their discretion upon some passages of this kind, which have been submitted 
to their examination, and they would have suppressed some others, where the 
expression is of a nature to give pain to living characters ; but they have 
been prevented from doing this to the extent they could have wished. Cir- 
cumstances, over which they had no control, compelled the removal of the 


books from Hatton cig ms A very rapid gy and account of the 
Ir. the 


contents of the Library, b Bohn, jun. with assistance of an incom- 
plete and inaccurate list, ( 


chiefly from the dictation of Dr. Parr,) produced 
the materials from which the present volume has been digested ; and the 
absence of the executors from London, together with their own important 
engagements, has prevented them from paying that exact attention to the 
progress of the work, which they could have wished. They lament, there- 
fore, that some errors have va into the titles of the books ; they lament yet 
more that some unguarded and hasty expressions of opinion still remain, which 
they are persuaded the venerable author would himself have seen the im- 
portance of correcting, if his life and faculties had been longer spared. But 
such as it is, confessedly imperfect, the executors think that they are com- 
plying with a favourite wish of their deceased friend, and at the same time 
enriching the world with some curious anecdotes, and some profound observa- 
tions, when they lay this Catalogue before the public. Those who may be 
induced to examine it, cannot but admire the resolution and the diligence, 
which must have been brought into action for so many years, in order to raise 
such a monument of learned lore from an income, wget, very scanty, and 
never very large ; and they will forgive a few peevish and ill-judgedobserva- 
tions, in consideration of the much greater number of es, in which 
varied learning, solid judgment, a felicity of memory, and rectitude of prin- 
ciple, vie with each other for superiority. 

‘It has become so much a fachion of late for scholars to publish their Cata- 
logues during their lives, that it must be a subject of interest with the public 
to have the Catalogue of so great a divine, so great a scholar, and altogether 
so great aman as Dr. Parr; whose library, though chiefly consisting of useful 
books, nevertheless contains many articles of the greatest curiosity. ‘ Micy]- 
lus de Re Metrica,’ did belong to the Library, and is inserted in the Cata- 
logue ; but, alas! it is not now to be found, and there is reason to apprehend 
that it has been purloined. This book is of so t rarity, that Dr. Askew 
would not suffer Dr. Parr even to touch it, but showed it to him through the 
glass case of one of the cabinets of his library. Justiniani Institt. seu Ele- 
mentorum libri quatuor, ab J. Baptista Pisacane in Carmina Heroica redacti 
folio, Neap. 1694, is a book of such extreme rarity, that no other copies are 
known, except the two mentioned in this Catalogue. In many of the books 
Dr. Parr has made annotations, besides the brief remarks alluded to before : 
and in every class of literature, but especially in the classical books, has in- 
serted notices, which, as the productions of so rich a mind, must give a great! 
increased value to the volume. The Theological part of this evhi 
alone fills 130 pages, is headed by a book, Elias Hiutter's ‘ Polyglott Bible ‘ 
which Bohn, in his own Catalogue, describes as uni : 
and Philology, occupy 202 pages. In History, Philosoph Physi 
me my and Poetry, upwards of 200 pages are employed y ‘at 
ection are included 16 pages, Poetici, Satirici, Faceti headed in 

Books most of them very rare and v expensive.’ Dr. Parr’s Library 
rich in Manuscripts—the list is con in five pages. Of their rari 
value, I cannot speak with confidence. There are some modern Greek 
and there is a most rich collection of Tracts upon almost all 
of them of the greatest value. The Catalogue concludes with 94 
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works which Dr. Parr separated from the rest, intending to use them for his 

rojected Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Such is the analysis of the Catalogue. 
Now do those of Burmann, Askew, or Reviczki claim any superiority, either 
on the score of useful and scholar-like selection, or of scarcity or of rarity. 
The books of ancient typography are not numerous, but there are enough to 
allure the bibliographer ; and among those of recent date, there are some of 


the finest a of modern art. 
“ But the Library will k for itself whensoever it is examined with 


accuracy; and all that remains now to be wished is, that a collection made 
with so much care, at so great an expense, and accumulated by such slow 
degrees, by such a mind as that of Dr. Parr, may be kept together, and placed 
in a situation, in which it may become a light to scholars and to future 
generations. 

“ This Preface must not be concluded, without a distinct acknowledgement 
of the obligations incurred to Mr. Bohn, jun. for the great labour which he 
has bestowed in compiling this work, as well as for the judgment and know- 
ledge which he has shown in correcting errors occasioned by the indistinct 
hand-writing of Dr. Parr, or the blunders of his various amanuenses.” 


A postscript then follows, in strict accordance with the general 
editorship of the volume, viz. most truly absurd. It appears from this 
manifesto, that a premature and accidental publication of extracts from 
the Catalogue occurred “ in a periodical publication,’ (the Atlas, a 
Sunday newspaper, of rising circulation and literary character,) and 
which, although the publisher would consider it an advantageous ad- 
vertisement of the forthcoming volume, the executors, in their wisdom, 
deemed a most heinous and injurious offence! One of the acting ex- 
ecutors, “ John Lynes” dates the Preface from a Rectory; this may 
perhaps excuse his want of knowledge, but it was hardly worth while 
to record his simplicity, in this respect, in a “ postscript.” 

The general subject of the books, and their comparative num- 
bers, may be collected from the following “ contents” and numerical 
reference :— 


** Theology.—Bibles and Liturgies.......... ibleadebue 
cd Patres Ecclesiastici ........... bhecdtbccsdcesctas tine 
Miscellaneous .............. sebinene Bits asiobadeveode 
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Philology and wep ee a sdebase eoasdbsddse 4 sboedees 
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ch, Italian, and Spanish Miscellanies .............00++«0+ 

Be ek, eet erences btotinnnensresessogees 
Modern Books PORCHES EEE EEE EER EERE HEH REET E Ee eee 
Tracts (in volumes)—Theological SO eee eee eee eee eee se SC eee eee eee eee 542 


I hilological and Antiquarian sebeeeeree 626 
Mixed Cee e ee ee eae sebeneeseebssbebiseeeaee 639 
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The following lines, prefixed by Dr. Parr to one of his manuscript 
catalogues, are printed at the end of the preface :— 


«¢ Hosce meos inter libros cum pauca supersint, 
Aut dominum fallant ; ne prosint furibus istis, 
Qui ceca cumulant hine inde volumina fraude, 
Intellecta parum, et pictis servanda columnis ! 
Neu blatte aut timee noceant, neve improbus oras 
Dente petat sorex, neu, quisquis tura piperque 
Divendit, folia ulla suos male vertat in usus! 
Iste me juvenem atque senem, me nocte dieque, 
Me comites oti pariter sociique laborum, 

Sive docere alios volui, seu discere, charte 
Delectare foris, prodesse domique solebant. 
Invidiam ergo meis cupiens procul afore votis, 
Ex animo dominis precor omnia fausta futuris. 
Forte mei memores, studia et mihi cara colentes, 
Sint docti, Musisque suis et Apolline digni: 

Ne credant alium sapiente bonoque beatum!” 


In the “ Biblia Greea,” three notes only by Dr. Parr occur: we give 


the titles of the books, and the manuscript remarks as they occur in 
the Catalogue :— 


Divine Scripturse, nempe Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, Omnia, recog- 
nita, emendata et illustrata (a F. Junio aut F. Sylburgio,) folio. 
Francfort, 1597 


ty a ‘on edition contains various readings for the Septua- 
gint.” §. P. 


Codex Theodori Beze Cantabrigiensis, Evangelia et Apostolorum 
Acta complectens. Quadratis litteris Greeco-Latinis edidit, Co- 
dicis Historiam preefixit, Notasque adjecit F. Kipling, 2 vol. royal 
folio. Cantab. 1793 

“ This beautiful edition of Beza’s Test was given to me sponta- 
neously and politely by order of the Vestry of the Unitarians of Bir- 
mingham, soon after I had written an English Inscription for Dr. 
Priestley, whose monument is erected in the Unitarian Chapel.” 

S. Parr. 

Novum Test. Grecé, by Bowyer, 2 vol. with many corrections and ad- 

ditions, in the hand-writing of Mr. Bowyer himself. London, 1763 

“I most highly value this book for the sake of its contents, of 
the learned writer, Mr. Bowyer, and the most friendly and most 
intelligent and most upright donor Mr. John Nichols. poet take 
no money for it.” §. P.——— “ Dr. Parr holds that Mr. Bowyer is 


not a rash conjecturer, that he is not a mere retailer of Markland’s, 
coo s, eal guesses, that the last edition of the Con- 
res 1s a 
pen my a =e ought to be read by every scholar and every 
_ In two volumes “Novum Testamentum Gracum, ed. Maittaire,” 
interleaved, it is stated that there are numerous manuscript notes by 
Dr. Parr; but the executors do not communicate a particle, although 
such appendages to the Catalogue would have been raisonnée. 
In a note on Barker’s folio edition of the Bible, A.D. 1611, Dr. Parr 
thus os bes christening of the “ Breeches Bible” — 
: ol once much-esteemed Translation is commonly called the 
B : - y 
Hreeches Bible, because in the seventh verse of the third chapter of Genesis 


translators ‘ sewed 
themselves breeches" "8. Pe” figge-tree leaves together and made 
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In the department of the Catalogue, under the head of “ Theology,” 
scarcely a note is given which throws any light on the carefully pre- 
served theological opinions of Dr. Parr, although in numerous volumes 
mauscript observations exist, which pretty clearly indicate more than he 
considered it at all times expedient to avow. We make the following 
selection. 


Bagshaw (Ed.) Dissertationes Anti-Sociniane, in quibus probatur, 
1. Socinianos non debere dici Christianos; 2. Solam rationem, 
quo fundamento nituntur Sociniani, ad percipienda Fidei Mysteria 
non sufhicere, 12mo. Lond. 1657 

“Et gens que infausti placitis addicta Socini © 
“* Christiados inter vix meritura locum est.” 
«Dr. Parr directed these verses to be transcribed from the Poems 
of Adrian Reland. But in defiance of the Poet, who was ingenious, 


and of Bagshaw, who was dull, Dr. Parr will not erase the Socinians 
out of his Catalogue of Christians.” 8. P. 


Bell’s (Dr. Wm.) Attempt to ascertain and illustrate the Authority, 
Nature, and Design of the Institution of Christ, commonly called 
the Communion and the Lord’s Supper ; 8vo. 1781 
“‘ On the Sacrament, my serious opinions agree with those of 

Hoadley, Bell, and John Taylor of Norwich.” 58. Parr. 
Belsham’s (Thos.) Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated, with an 
Exposition and Notes, 2 vol. 4to. 1822 
“< This excellent work of Belsham was given to me by the writer. 
I do not entirely agree with him upon some doctrinal points; but I 
ought to commend the matter, style, and spirit of the preface ; and 
in my opinion the translation does great credit to the diligence, 
judgment, erudition, and piety of my much respected friend.” S.P. 
Cassander (G.) De Officio Pii ac public Tranquillitatis vere amantis 
Viri, in hoc Religionis Dissidio. Postrema editio, juxta priorem 
Anno M.D.LxI, 12mo. 1607 
“ Est liber hic multiplici doctrina, puraque evang. pietate 
plenissimus: virorum continet optimorum de rebus gravissimis 
cere (uti aiunt) sententias que profecto et mihi semper cordi 
erunt, p tisque Christi ipsius aptissime congruunt. Tert. Cal. 

Nov. 1783.” 5. Parr. : 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 4 vol. in 2, 4to. Oxford, 1671 
“I believe that Jacob Bryant, when writing his Ancient System 
of Mythology, was much aided by Gale's Court of the Gentiles.” 
S. P. 

Koolhaas (Guil.) Dissertationes grammatico-sacre quibus Analogia 

Temporum et Modorum Hebreze Linguz indagatur, Svo. 


Amst. 1748 
“ Excellent.” S. P. 


Kortholti (C.) de Tribus Impostoribus Magnis Liber, Kiloni, 1680, 
12mo.—* bound up with” Appendix qua Cardani de Animali- 
tate Hominis Opiniones proponuntur ac philosophice examinantur, 
12mo. 

“‘ The title of this Book is taken from a scarce Infidel Book of 
which I have two Copies in French. The Impostors, to whom 
Kortholt adverts, are Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Thomas Hobbes, 
and B. Spinosa.” 5. P. 
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Leland’s (Thomas) Dissertation on the Principles of Human Eloquence, 
with particular regard to the Style and Composition of the 
Gospels; the 2nd edition, corrected and amended by the Author, 
8vo. Dublin, 1765 

“ This copy was given to me by Dr. Leland himself, and thinking 
that Dr. Leland had confuted his opponent, and that the opponent 
had treated Dr. Leland with unbecoming and unmerited scorn, I 
republished the whole dispute. I- dedicated the book to Bishop 
Hurd, and the dedication was followed by no answer.” S. P. 


Lowthii (R.) de Sacra Poesi Hebraorum, Prelectiones Academice, 
Ed° 2% emendatior, Oxon. 1763. In Lowthii Prelectiones de 
Sacra Poesi Hebreorum, Joh. Dav. Michaelis Note et Epimetra, 
Oxon. 1763, 2 vol. 8vo. 


“ | hold these Prelectiones to be among the very choicest Latin 
productions of the moderns: I mean not to insult the precious and 
sacred memory of Lowth by marking in detail the passages to which 
I object.” 8. P. 


After this follows a long grammatical Note, then the following : 
‘« There is a remarkable coincidence between what Michelis says 
about Lowth in the ‘ Prefatio, secundo tomo Prelectionum 
remissa,’ and the words of Saxius about Barthelemy: ‘ Narra- 
tur mihi,’ says Michelis, ‘Lowthum, &c. &c.’—-The words of 
Saxius are these, ‘ Meum quidem erat.’” (See Saxii Onomasticon, 


vol. 7. p. 280.) 
Middleton's (“ The Rev. and learned Conyers, D. D.”) Miscellaneous 
Works, 2d. edition, 5 vol. 8vo. 1755 


“* May not the Christian say of Middleton what Callixtus shrewd] 
said of Erasmus? Qui noster pogeess non fuit, neque esse «| 
0! 


audiri unquam voluit. See Sadolet’s Letters, vol. 1, for praise of 
Erasmus.” §&. P. 


Millii Dissertationes select, varia S. Litterarum et Antiquitatis 
Orientalis Capita, exponentes et illustrantes; Curis secundis 
novisque Dissertat. et Miscell. Orient. auctz. 4to. 

Lugd. Bat. 1743 

“ Both the works of Millius are with profound erudition. 

—In the second of them is: A di tion ‘ De Caugis Odii, 

Judeos inter atque Samaritanos: — Miscellanea Orientalia, de 

Lingua Hindostanica et de Li Persica hodierna :’'—and a most 
curious Etymological Orientale Harmonicum.” §&. P. 


Observationes in Ignatianas Pearsonii Vindicatas, et in Annotationes 
Beveregii in Canones Sanctorum Apostolorum, 8vo. 
Rothomagi. 1674 
‘| have read few controversial books with so much conviction.” 
S. P. 
From these few extracts, the reader will see the general insigni- 


ficance of the notes on the larger portion of Dr. Parr’s ( 
on subjects in which he was srertitnaed , . s Catalogue, and 


The Auctores Classici are miserably deficient in raisonnée in- 
terest, The manuscript notes of Dr. Parr, inserted in the Catalogue, 
merely relate to the rarity of the volumes, and laudatory remarks on 
the donors and presentation copies. None of the really curious cri- 
tical notes which abound in the fiy-leaves and margins are thought 
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worthy of translation into the Catalogue; while all the ridiculous 
twaddliana about persons, or about “ extreme rarity” is preserved ! 
In a copy of Hampton’s Polybius the following note appears :— 


“The gift of my illustrious friend, James Mackintosh, Nov. 26, 1794. 
I was very little acquainted with the merits of this work, till they were 
pereen out by Jebb. The Preface was certainly revised and improved by Dr. 
ohnson.” 8. P, 


In the division of the Catalogue comprehending the Philology and 
Foreign Miscellanies the most critical and valuable observations 
occur ; but alas! they are but few and brief. 

It was not to be expected that Beloe for his Sexagenarian would 
meet with any mercy heal Dr. Parr; accordingly, in a note in that 
work, it is recorded :— 


«* Dr. Parr is compelled to record the name of Beloe as an ingrate and 
a slanderer. The worthy and enlightened Archdeacon Nares disdained to 
have any concern in this infamous work. The Rev. Mr. Rennel, of Ken- 
sington, could know but little of Beloe. But having read his slanderous 
book, Mr. Rennel, who is a sound scholar, an erthodox clergyman, and a 
most animated writer, would have done well not to have written a sort of 

tscript. From motives of regard and respect for Beloe’s amiable widow, 

. Parr abstained from refuting Beloe’s wicked falsehoods ; but Dr. Butler, 
of Shrewsbury, repelled them very ably inthe Monthly Review.” 5. P. 


The following long and eccentric note on some metaphysical works 
of Mr. Fearn, presented by the author to Dr. Parr, affords a tolerable 
specimen of Dr. Parr’s style, and some idea of his faith. 


Extract of a Letter from the Author to Basil Montague, Esq. through whose 
medium the foregoing Copy was presented to Dr. Parr. 

** My best acknow ents are claimed by your remembrance of me, 
and I lose no time in availing myself of your kind suggestion. I had me- 
ditated and mentioned to Mr. Dawes my intention of presenting a copy of 
the Essay on Immortality to Dr. Parr, but was, in fact, afraid of exposing 
my emptiness. Your note has encouraged me, and I now send the only 
bound copy in my possession, which I beg to present to Dr. Parr, in testimony 
of my respect, as well as of my sense of the distinguished commendation he 
was pleased to bestow on my former publication. With regard to the 
present essay, the subject itself is, doubtless, of the first magnitude ; 
and, notwithstanding the poverty and lameness, with which my scanty 
means oblige me to treat it, I consider the philosophic ground therein 
broached as claiming a deeply preponderating interest with all those, who 
haye heretofore built their h or their fears, upon the evils of human 
life ; and these you know form the general bulk of mankind, as well high as 
low. I therefore do hope, on every account, that it may find the sanction of 
the world. One point I have already attained, for ordin 
me _— ap st highe: but yet, ow wy de ers we n 
tioned by their higher powers ; and you will judge how much I am rejoiced to 
learn that Dr. Parr approves it. «Juan will weit, hevence with fear and 
trembling, till I may be favoured with your final report.” 

Dr. Parr’s Observations, appended to Mr. Fearn’s Letter. 
“* Such is the humble and diffident manner in which Mr. Fearn 


of his own abilities, and such is the serious and earnest tone which he 
of his Scanty might be the 
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and the condition of man. Without the wayward ambition of distinguishing 
himself by novelty or singularity, he, by the guidance of his own mind, was 
led to a very original view of many circumstances in the moral world, which, 
in my opinion, are better understood, and better illustrated by him, than by 
some of our ablest advocates for a future life. He is. singular, but not 
visionary ; he is firm, but not dogmatical: his reasoning is close—his spirit 
is candid—and his piety, I am sure, is sincere. I ~ that his style, in the 
scientific part of his book, is very uncouth : and yet I prefer it to the rhetorical 
diction of the second part. But even in this gaudy, and sometimes ranting 
diction, I trace all properties, which more than expatiate the defects of 
the composition ; for they show the sincerity of the writer in his pursuit of 
truth, and the ardour of his ex > * when he supposes himself to have 
reached, or to have approached it. I love Mr. Fearn, and I am glad to récord 
my gratitude to him for turning my attention to subjects, which I had before 
seen dimly and confusedly, and for strengthening my belief in a world to 
come. My general faith has, indeed, never wavered ; but I am accustomed 
to weigh carefully, and to welcome fiadly every additional argument, by 
which that faith may be confirmed and invigorated.” S. P. 
Oct. 13, 1814. 


In a copy of Sir William Jones's Dialogue on the Principles of 
Government, the following note reveals some curious information 
on the collateral connexions of the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation. 


“A most able Dialogue, published without his name, by Sir William 
Jones. He told me he wrote it after a conversation, in which he maintained, 
and Vergennes denied, that the first principles of government could be made 
intelligible to plain illiterate readers. Dr. * * * *, who was present, doubted. 
Jones wrote the dialogue in French.—They met.—Vergennes yielded.— 
* * * * decided. Jones on his return translated the book, and it was pub- 
lished, without animadversion, by the Constitutional Society. His brother- 
in-law, the Dean of St. Asaph, procured a Welsh translation ; then came the 
prosecution from Fitzmaurice, the righteous and rival magistrate of the Dean. 
All this I heard when talking at his chambers in the Temple, with Jones, on 
the evo | after he had been — and the prosecution against the Dean 


commenced. The Preface, Sir William Jones told me, was written by 
Bishop Shipley.” 58. P. 


On the fly-leaf of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Remains, containing the 
Sceptic, and several other tracts of that remarkable author, a vin- 


dicatory passage asserts the orthodox character of Raleigh’s religious 
opinions. 


“* Dr. Parr is bound to make the following statement. Mr. Hume, in his 
History of England, speaks of Sir Walter Raleigh as one of the first Free- 
thinkers in this ney. Now in Raleigh’s History of the World, he agai 
= again a as a : 5 pes in Revelation. What then should lead Mr. 

ume to this opinion? It was, Dr. Parr suspects, hastil i 
formed from the title of the Tract, which stands first in get mh ad The 
acute and philosophical little work contains, indeed, the medulla of scep- 
ticism, but then it isa mere tentamen or lusus, as Mr. Hume ought to have 
seen. But Mr. Hume looked no further, or he would have found in other 
parts of the same volume, decisive s of Sir Walter’s piety. Dr. Parr 
cepeale to the ‘ Instructions to his Son and Posterity,’ and to ‘ ‘Dutiful 
Advice of a loving Son to his Father.’ In the former there is a chapter 
with this title: « Let God be thy Protector and Director in all thy Actions ;’ 
dans eootoaesanite eet no express mention of the name of Christ, 

uen serious estamen 
Cri, Lec pg he) erences to the New T t, St. Austin, 


Parr would here notice one curious fact. The eloquent passage in 
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page 45 of the introduction », a ig J non oe oo ins ted t. 
the bishop by a passage equally uent in Sir ter Raleigh's Histo 
where he is speaking of the fall of the Roman Empire.” “7 


From that portion of the Catalogue embracing Physics, Natural 
History, Medicine, Mathematics, &c. we learn very little, save that 
Dr. Parr’s father wished him to be educated to the practice of 
medicine; and “ judiciously and earnestly recommended to me 
Huxham on Fevers, and Boerhave’s Aphorisms.” The number of 
ex dono’s in this department of the Doctor’s library, exhibits a 
numerous body of medical friends, presenting the fruits of their 
authorship at his critical shrine. 

It is well known that Dr. Parr was a devoted admirer of the 
art of bell-ringing. In the following note his belfrey erudition is 
recorded :— 


Magii (Hier.) de Tintinnabulis, Liber posthumus, Franciscus Sweer- 
tius Notis illustrabat, Amst. 1664.—Ejusd. H. Magii de Equuleo 
hactenus incognito Liber. Amst. 1664, 18mo. 


“ This learned work, ‘ De Tintinnabulus,’ was written by Magius, whilst 
he was working as a slave in a quarry in Turkey. Dr. Parr bought and read 
the book when he lived at Colchester. He has since met with only one 
learned book on bells. He found it in the copious and curious library 
at Shrewsbury. He borrowed it with the leave of the learned master, Dr. 
S. Butler. He for many years has made many inquiries among booksellers, 
celebrated and cbscure. They knew nothing of the book, and as it is a great 
curiosity, Dr. Parr will insert the title here. ‘ Abb. Jo. Bapt. Paccichelli 
JCti. ex Regali Parthenopeo Theologorum Collegio, de Tintinnabulo Nolano 
Lucubratio Autumnalis: in qua D. Paulini, et cujuslibet Sacro-Profanum 
Aes Campanum, juridice ac philologice tractatur. Indice cum gemino. Neopoli, 
sumptibus Michelis Aloysii Mutii, 1693.’ ” 


To a presentation copy of Erskine’s Speeches, a letter from that 
eloquent egotist is appended :— 


‘* 2, Upper Grosvenor-street, April 14th, 1812. 


** Dear Doctor Parr, 

“ If I had published these volumes myself, you should have had the very 
first copy of them. If they contain nothing which may advance the cause of 
the world, they ought to be presented to nobody ; but if they do,—in whose 
library can they be so fitly laced as in your’s?’—though, on my own account, 
I fear the severe judgment of one who must have ever presented to his mind, 


‘ Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne.’ 


My hope however is, that you may be deceived into an approbation of them, 
when you recollect that it is os fan of our own renowned and beloved 
which is pleaded in them, and by an old and sincere friend ; and 
that -were not precomposed, nor even premeditated, much less, like some 
of old, written after the occasions ; but were all of them, as far as expression 
impromptu, in the most literal sense of the word, and only preserved by 
SEs oe ne Oe known eM cate 
nor indeed at necessary to perpetuate superior t laboured, come 
positions of antiquity.” ; ** ERSKine.” 
* It is very clear whose orations were chiefly preferred by the writer of thie 
Serr. 1827, <x kins 
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The following pegs rag ser ye | on a copy of Meursius, is an 
t 


ample specimen of the taste and judgment of the executors of Dr. 


Parr’s reputation :-— 


Meursli Elegantize Latini Sermonis, seu Aloisiz Sige Satyre Sota- 
dicw de Arcanis Amoris et Veneris,-18mo. ond. 8. a. 


“ This notorious book bears the name of a lady, Louisa Sigea, but was 
indisputably written by Nicholas Chorier, an attorney of Grenoble, whose 
whole life corresponded with the maxims therein disclosed.” —See Mr. Bohn’s 
Catalogue for 1816, page 49. 

« Mr. BH. Maltby, of Pembroke College, told Dr. Parr that he had heard 
the book ascribed to Westrenius, an advocate of Copenhagen. 

‘ Dr. Parr can find no account of the book, either in the Syntagma de 
Scriptis et Scriptortbus Anonymis et Pseudonymis, by Placcius, Hamburgh, 
1675, or in the larger work of Placcius. 

“ Whoever was the writer, the book is the most impure, and nearly the 
only impure book, in Dr. Parr's library. He has to state the following facts 
about it. 

“« Allured by the title, he bought the book when he lived at Stanmore, as a 
philological book, but after reading several pages, he discovered his entire 
mistake. Soon after he was visited by Sir W. Jones, and told him the story ; 
Sir William laughed at him as an ignoramus. Dr. Parr, fearful that the 
book would catch the eye of his boys, desired Sir W. Jones to take it, and he 
did take it. ‘Thus matters rested till Dr. Parr came to Hatton, where he one 
day desired his friend, Harry Homer, to get the book as decorously as he 
could. Harry assented, and procured the book in a small, well printed, octavo 
form. Dr. Parr read it, with unfeigned disgust at the impurity, and with 
diminished approbation of the Latinity; which in truth, though showy, is by no 
means classical. He gave the book afterwards to Mr. John Pearson,a very clever 
man, who lives at Tettenhall in Staffordshire on condition that he should take 
what book or books he should choose from Mr. Pearson’s library. Some years 
afterwards he told this tale to the Rev. My. C——e, a learned and grave 
Noncon Divine, who afterwards gave Dr. Parr a duodecimo copy found by him 
in a valuable collection of books, once belonging to an y grave Noncon 
Divine at Coventry, whose books Mr. C——e bought after his death. This 
Catalogue will be read by Dr. Parr’s Executors; and he lays upon them the 
strictest injunction either to destroy the book, or to take eare into whose hands 
it may fall when Dr. Parr is no more.”—S. P. 

_ “Dr. Parr resumes the subject of Meursius. From Mr. Maltby’s sugges- 
tion, he examined the Biographia Britannica, under the article Meursius, 
where the book is ascribed to one Westrenius, an advocate of Copenhagen, but 


i excerpta 
+ part 1, p. 183. De illa 


57. 
Placcius. Now two innocent persons, Aloysia and Meursius stand 
eariied. _1t is difficult to say whether the guilt lies with Chorior or Wes- 
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Dr. Parr’s sneaking kindness for that select class of Christians, the 
Socinians, thus creeps out in a note on Re.and's Poemata :— 


“ Reland, like some of Dr. Parr’s 708, an scarcely allowed Soci- 
nians to be ‘called Christians, and at p. 704, in an Elegy upon the Chtistin 
Sectaries, there are these remarkable li 

‘ Ac que gens placitis tnfenst i addicta Socini, 

© Christi inter vix meritura locum est:’” 8. P. 


The. following little intrigue with Lady Oxford, recorded in the 
bastard title-page of Cowper’s Poems, is an amusing specimen of Dr. 
Parr’s gallant trifling with ladies of rank — 


This copy is rendered highly interesting hy the following autographs. Ona 
Sly-leaf in the first volume is written :— 


“Given by me to the Flower of the Church, Dr. Parr. Jane Elizabeth 


Oxford.” 
‘I stole this book from Lady Oxford, June 15, 1798. S. Parr. Signé 


Jekyll, et plus bas Francis Burdett.” 
“* I hereby certify the aforesaid felony of the aforesaid Dr. aah for which 


he has been allowed his charges. Thomas (Lord) Erskine * his mark; 
William Scott (Lord Stowell).’ 


In Archbishop Sancroft’s Predestined Thief, or Dialogue between 
a Calvinistic Preacher and a Thief condemned to the Gallows, trans- 
lated from the Latin in 1814, Dr. Parr insinuates that a Calvinist 
thief is a worse criminal than any other deseription of offender: his 
“ religious prejudice ” in this respect reminds us of the old American 
Judge Brackenridge, who in his last will and testament directed that 
he should not be interred within a mile and a half of a Calvinist 


corpse. 


“ The Fur Predestinatus was and translated im 1813, in con- 
sequence of the execution of a Calvinist at Northampton, He denied the 
fact at the gallows. He had been encouraged in presvmption and self- 
delusion by a Calvinist teacher. The Calvinists in Northam tonshire took 
up his cause, and attacked the judge and the wee) og? Their attack was repelled 
by the testimony of the offender's attorney lived at Wellingborough, and 
who, in justice to the laws of his pe published the criminal’s rivate 
confession made to him in Northampton Gaol. One Huffey ite, a 
notorious offender, was hanged at the =o time, but did not deny his own 


guilt.” §. P. 


The rat-bait of lucrative church preferment is alluded to in the 
following extract, where Dr. Parr-refleets on Porteus’s return from the 
Egypt of heterodexy to the land of Canaan and-bishoprics :-— 


seen ea aa Mr. het a ya Viear of Chisle; 
hurst ; Porteus, then Rector of Lam ; and 
York, then of Lincoln, : 

wallis, Archbi op of Canterbr 

Thirty-nine Articles, and £2. 

plan. They failed ; but Porteus 

in a pamp sean Wu nay 

me i iave worthy and learned Dr. Matthew Raine ofthe Charssrhouse 
I ee BB. 
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His opinion of the best of his brethren is not a little singular. In it 
occurs the following interleaved character of Paley :— 
“J never thought Paley an honest man. He.could not afford, forsooth, to 


have a conscience, and he had none. He had great sagacity, wit, and science, 
and some good humour.” §&. P. 


An appendix of twenty-six pages contains almost the only philolo- 
gical notes in the volume; but we have already extended our extracts 
beyond their intended limit. The reader is now doubtless impressed 
with our opinion, that excepting in the number, value, and various 
learning of Dr. Parr’s books, the Catalogue does not raise the character 
of the reverend and learned divine. And we are really at a loss to 
conceive how the publication of such a mass of puerile and vain matter 
in the shape of notes could have escaped the censorship of gentlemen 
who affect to be so jealous of Dr. Parr’s reputation, and so anxious to 
expurgate all remains of uncanonical or democratical indiscretion. 
We really cannot but express a hope, that in the next edition the exe- 
cutors will cleanse the volumes of all the notes now inserted, and favour 
the public with all those which, in the exercise of ‘their office of 
licensers of Dr. Parr’s opinions, we believe they have injudiciously and 
unjustly suppressed. 

It is but justice, however, in ouf severity to except the sub-editor, 
Mr. Henry Bohn, from these sweeping observations. The accuracy 
and typographical correctness of the volume reflect credit on his learn- 
ing on industry ; and justly entitle him to the highest rank among 
English classical] booksellers. 


The following lines were subjoined by Dr. Parr to his manuscript 
Catalogue :— 


** Summe Deus! grates a me tibi sem de, 
Quod bona librorum, et provise frugis saan est 
Copia ; mente fruor quod sana in corpore sano, 
Natales lete numerans, et carus amicis. 

Discendi quod amor viget, atque instante senecta 
Spes vite melioris inheret pectore in imo.” 
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lst. If we may judge from the reception which Sir William Best's 
charge to the grand jury at Salisbury has received, the conflict between 
“ the justice of the country and the press” has not in any degree 
affected the impartiality of the latter; forit a pears di to give a 
full measure of credit to the merits of the judge, and shows itself 
Superior to any little feeling of prejudice towards its arch-enemy. 
eng as it eed be, even though the praise exceeds the desert of 

ddress, which contains some clap-traps losop 

together with bold and sensible remarks, Naredat eee! 
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proceeding from the bench. Of the last description is the learned judges 
comment on the preposterously over-rated labours of Mr. Peel :— 


“‘ T wish I had sufficient time to notice all the amendments in our criminal 
laws made through the exertions of Mr. Peel, in order that I might the 
better show you what are the merits of that distinguished individual, who, 
in this great task, while he has laboured with the greatest diligence, has 
also proceeded with the greatest caution; and who, with that view, has 
availed himself of the information of every person acquainted with the 
subject, from the highest judge to the lowest clerk. I have said, he has 
proceeded with caution. Gentlemen, he has done so. Some, perhaps, think 
that he has carried that caution to too great an extent; and I, for one, entertain 
the epinion that he has not gone quite as far as he might have done; and holding 
as I do that opinion, I cannot but lament that he should have deemed so 
much caution necessary in such an important subject as that of the alteration 
of our criminal laws.” 


Nothing, indeed, could be more absurd than the caution with which 
Mr. Peel approached the reform of the laws, except the commen- 
dation which it received from that great stupid moon-calf the public. 
There was a gigantic dunghill before the honourable gentleman, of 
about the magnitude, and something much worse than the material, 
of that at the end of Gray’s Inn-lane. This huge heap of almost 
unmixed rubbish he approaches with awe and respect, as if it were 
a sacred treasure; he turns over the mountain of filth with a 


delicate touch and reverent hand instead of shovelling away at it with 
ten thousand scavengers’ spades. It was a perfect farce to see this 
honourable gentleman warily eyeing, deliberately .considering, and 
gravely testing each jot of vile trash to ascertain that it was not pure 


ore; and when he had detected its obvious nature, making procla- 
mation of it with all the pomp and circumstance of a grand discovery ; 
and amidst a flourish of trumpets mending the mountain of rubbish 
with a particle of better matter. It is not thus that the nuisance of 
the law is to be abated. We must not set about the task of reducing 
the dunghill with a hand in a white kid glove, but with a good pitch- 
fork, or a scavenger’s spade. Mr. Peel did but scratch the soil of 
the Augean stable with a silver tooth-pick. He set about emptying 
the greatest sewer that ever stank under the noses of a much enduring 
people with a tea-spoon, tasting every drop of the ordure before he 
ventured to throw it away, in order to be assured that it was not 
turtle-soup. , 

While we laugh at this farcical fuss, this reverent care of a 
worthless matter, we cannot help confessing the fact, that a better 
workman would not have laboured with equal advantage to the public. 
Mr. Peel’s ordinary mind was just suited to the ordinary minds of the 
great majority of the people of this country. There was an exact 
sympathy between him and the vulgar of all degrees. He had just 
the portion and quality of sense acceptable to John Bull. There was 
nothing alarmingly brilliant about him. The Americans say, when 
they desire to commend a man, that he is “not a bit of the gentle- 
man:” John Bull thought Mr. Peel “ not a bit of a genius,” and 
liked him all the better for the 4 oy There being a phobia of 
improvement abroad in the world, Mr. Peel was exactly the man to 
denlastohe improvement in such a manner as to strip it of its terrors, 


and to it to the most superstitious advocates for letting things 
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alone. A modein poet speaks of “ a voice so fine that nothing lives 
‘twixt it and silenee’’ Mr. Peel’s amendments were so fine that 
nothing lived *twixt them and the abuse. Reform scarcely looked 
like reform in his hands, and ceased to be frightful. People found 
the dreaded bug-a-boo so gentle, so opposite to what they imagined, 
that, running into the opposite extremes usual on such occasions, they 
became not only reconciled but attached to it, and the late raw-head 
and bloody-bones became a pet and a fashion. Every man was for being 
a reformer A-la-Peel; that is, in a rational, gentlemanly, do-little way. 
We shall profit more by this change of fashion than from the labours 
as they are termed, which led to it. The way is smoothed by it fo: 
more useful measures. 
The able writer of the leading articles in the Morning Chronic! 
well observes, that Chief Justice Best’s remark on the inadequacy of 
Mr. Peel's reforms, is just exemplified in the acquittal of Maule, th 
stage-coachman, on an absurd technicality. Maule was charged wit : 
having caused the death of a man of the name of Strange by runnin 
against another coach and upsetting his own. After evidence ha | 
heen given as to the facts, the first formal objection started, wa:, 
that the averment of the name of the deceased had not been proved ; 
as if it mattered one straw what the name of the deceased was, pre - 
vided it was distinetly shown how the man was killed. The whoe 
importance of a name is in fixing the identity; and if the identity »s 
sufficiently clear while the name is uncertain, such uncertainty is a 
matter of no kind of consequence. The questions are, whether a men 
has been killed, and if so, whether A has killed him; these fac*s 
may be established beyond a doubt, while the name of the deceased 
remains unascertained. Legislators and magistrates do not find thet 
any thing more than the specific description of birds is necessary to 
the conviction of poachers. It is enough to prove that @ pheasant }\s_— 
been foully slaughtered. In the eye of reason it is also enough to 
show that @ man has been destroyed. Sheen escaped, however, iy 
the quibble about the name of his child. ‘The law considered th 
question of the exact name of the child more important than that 
whether it had been murdered or not. This is certainly inconsiste at 
with the natural form of proceedure. If we ask a fellow whether he 
killed the dog Touzer, and he answers, “ Lord, sir, his name ban’t 
Touzer ;” we rejoin, “ No matter whether his name is Touzer or net; 
did you kill a dog in such a place and at such atime?” and then 
if he denies the fact, we call the evidence. 
. The next objection taken in Maule’s case was that the allegat.on 
in the indictment, that the coach was drawn by two geldings and :wo 
mares, was not proved! The death of Strange, or of some ian, 
name unknown, might have been proved, and the manner and exuse 
of his death shown by a statement of the facts; but the law requ red 
something more for its satisfaction, namely, the personal histo y of 
the horses. It doubtless supposes, that if they were three mare: and 
one gelding, or three geldings and one mare, instead of two gél4ings 
and two mares as averred, the circumstance would vary the o :ality 
of the coachman’s action. The community exclaim: “ See whether 
a man has been killed in consequence of the misconduct of a driver.” 


The law says: “ We cannot do that, because we do hiot see the sexes: 
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of the horses—the question, were they mares and geldings, must be 
made out before we inquire into the manslaughter. The destruction 
of a fellow-creature is a serious matter; but we cannot consider it 
while the gender of certain horses is doubtful.” Jockeyship before 
justice. 

’ Would not one suppose, that the people who tolerated these mons 
strous absurdities in what ought to be, as it is facetiously nicnamed, 
“the perfection of reason,’ were a‘nation of idiots? ‘The learned 
discussion I am about to quote, is a shame to our age and country. 
We talk big things of the march of intellect; and if it, indeed, has 
the use of its legs, it cannot better employ them than in giving a 
lusty kick to the anonymous end of Justice—the sorry, hobbling jade, 
with her string halt, broken knees, and blind eyes, is a disgrace to 
the land. If there be a pebble on the road as big as a nutmeg, the 
crazy old creature shuffles her daisy-cutting hoofs on it, and is on 
her nose in a moment; smash then goes the case to the ground, and 
“ good lack!” eries the public :— 


** Mr. Coleridge argued that the allegations in question were not material. 
He observed, however, that when the indictment was first shown to him, all 
the counts contained the words ‘ mares and geldings,’ which he had struck 
out, and substituted ‘horses’ for them. It was afterwards, however, taken 
to another person of higher authority than himself, and the words were again 
inserted. 

“« Mr. Pollen, leader on the part of the prosecution, disclaimed being 
the ee authority’ that had committed this blunder, as did also Mr. 
Bingham. 

“ The Lord Chief Justice feared that the objections were fatal. At first 
he had imagined that there wasa clause in one of Mr. Peel's Bills which 
cured the error; but he found such was not the case. However, he might 
observe, that when that right honourable gentleman was preparing the 
bills for the amendment of the Criminal Law, he consulted all the judges 
upon the clauses he proposed, and among them was one which would have been 
amply sufficient to meet these objections. He (the Lord Chief Justice) had at 
the time expressed his opinion in favour of that clause ; but Mr. Peel, who 
with great propriety determined on being governed by the advice of the majority, 
struck it out, as the majority of the judyes certainly had thought tt would be 
introducing too great a laxity in pleading. 

** Mr. Pollen then pro to call another witness to remove the objection 
as to the ‘ mares and geldings ;’ acknowledging at the satne time, that he 
did not possess the legal mews of proving the name of the deceased to have 
been Strange. : 

** Mr. Jeremy objected to new witnesses after the prisoner had been called 
on for his defence. 

“« The Chief Justice, however, said, he would allow evidence to be pro- 
duced, merely for the purpose of defeating a technical objection of so strict 
a nature. 

“ Mr. Woodward, the keeper of the inn, where the Celerity had changed 
before the accident, was then called, but could give no information as to the 
rnd hay a a 

¥e ief Justice told the > must acquit the 5 
as there was not sufficient evidence hf = a ey 

“ The jury, however, hesitated, and after being twice addressed by the 
Chief Justice, Se a ee his head, and said, th not 
reconcile it to their minds to acquit the prisoner, as they t he had 
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fter having been told there was another indictment aguas the prisoner for 
urious driving; they first said he was not guilty o murder; and on its 
eing said that he was not indicted for murder, but for manslaughter, they 
eturned a general verdict of Not Guilty.” 


Merely by way of refreshment after this, we turn to what was in- 
ended for a squib on legal arguments; but ah! how far the grave 
sality exceeds the caricature in absurdity. Nevertheless the satire 
sa pleasant one, and being taken from a farce (The Lame Lover of 
Soote) which is never played, it is as good as new :— 


“ Enter Sir Luke, Colonel, Mrs. Circuit, and Mrs. Simper, 
dressed as Counsellors. 


« Sir Luke. Come, come, gentlemen, dispatch, the court has been waiting 
some time. Brother Circuit, you have looked over your brief? 

« Mrs. Cir. What, do you sup , sir, that, likesome of our brethern, 
1 defer that till I come into court? No, no! 

“ Sir Luke. This cause contains the whole marrow and pith of all modern 

iactice. 

““ Mrs. Cir. One should think, Sir Luke, that you had been bred to the 

ar. 
Sir Luke. Child, I was some years in the Temple; but the death of 
my brother robbed the robe of my labours. 

“ Mrs. Sim. What a loss to the public! 

Sir Luke. You are smart, Mrs. Simper. I can tell you, Serjeant Shuffle, 
whose manner I studied, pronounced me a promising youth. 

** Mrs. Sim. 1 don't doubt it. 

“ Sir Luke. But let us to business. And, first, for the sake of the case : 
the parties, you know, are Hobson and Nobson? The object of litigation 
is a small parcel of land, which is to decide the fate of a borough. 

“ Mrs. Cir, True; called Turnbury Mead. 

“‘ Sir Luke. Very well. Then to bring matters to a short issue, it was 
agreed, that Nobson should on the premises cut down a tree, and Hobson 
bring his action of damage. 

** Mrs. Cir. True, true. 

“ Sir Luke. The jury being sworn, and counsellors feed, the court may 


proceed.—Take your seats.—But hold, Ih 
on both sides ? - ut hold, I hope no gentleman has been touched 


** All. Oh! fye! 

** Sir Luke. Let silence be called. 

66 - 7 oo pre in the court ! 

“ Sir Luke. But stop. To be regular, and provide for fresh causes, we 
must take no notice of the borough and lands, e real objects in view but 
stick fast to the tree, which is of no importance at all. , 

* All. True, true. 

“* Sir Luke. Brother Circuit, you may proceed 

“* Mrs. Cir. Gentlemen of the jury— in thi 
a spars pte es action is Sama + inat Neseaeaivaae Wieeamtahes 

e the sai ‘obson did cut down a tree, value two i 
said tree did convert—Nobson justifies, and bes ge adeen hie tree," We 


to Hobson, and claimed by Nobson, cut down; was it cut down ngnneey in 


i 
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did see, nobody could see, and cut down a tree, which tree was an orna- 
mental tree, if tree had been his tree >—Certainly no.—And again, gentle- 
men, we moreover insist, this tree was not only ornamental to the spot where 
it grew, but it was a useful tree to the owner; it was a plum-tree, not 
only a plum-tree, but I am authorised to say, the best of plum-trees: it 
was a damsin plum. Now can it be thought, that any man would come 
for to go, in the middle of the night, nobody seeing, nobody did see, no- 
body could see, and cut down a tree; which was not only an ornamental 
tree, but a useful tree; and not only a useful tree, but a plum-tree ; and 
not only a plum-tree, but the best of plum-trees, a damsin plum ; most 
assuredly no.—If so be then, that this be so, and so it most certainly is, I 
apprehend no doubt will remain with the court, but my client a verdict will 
have, with full costs of suit, in such a manner, and so forth, as may never- 
theless appear notwithstanding. : 

“« Sir Luke. Have you done, Mr. Serjeant ? 

“* Mrs. Cir. You may proceed. 

“ Sir Luke. Gentlemen of the jury—I am in this cause counsel for Hob— 
Zounds! I think the head moves. 

« All. Hey! 

** Col. No, no, Mrs. Simper jogged the chair with her foot, that was all. 

** Sir Luke. For Hercules Hobson—(I could have sworn it had stirred )— 
I shan’t, gentlemen, upon this occasion, attempt to move your passions by 
flowing periods and rhetorical flowers, as Mr. Serjeant has done ; no, gentle- 
men, if I get at your hearts, I will make my way through your heads 
however thick they may be.—In order to which, I will pursue the learned 
gentleman through what he calls his probable proofs: and first, as to this 
tree's being cut down in the night; in part we will grant him that point, 
but, under favour, not a dark night, Mr. Serjeant ; no, quite the reverse ; 
we can prove that the moon shone bright, with uncommon lustre, that 
night—so that if so be as how people did not see, that was none—[ Serjeant 
sneezes.| Nay, Mrs. Circuit, if you break the thread of my— 

“© Mrs. Cir. Me break !——I said nothing I’m sure. 

“ Sir Luke. That’s true, but you sneezed. 

“ Mrs. Cir. Not I. 

Sir Luke. I am sure somebody did ; it could not be the head—consider 
the least interruption puts one out of one’s—None of our faults, they might 
have looked on, and seen if they would. And then as to this beautiful 
tree, with which Mr. Serjeant has ornamented this spot—no, gentlemen, no 
such matter at all; I am instructed to say a the reverse: a stunted tree, 
a blighted blasted tree; a tree not limbless, and leafless, but very near 
lifeless ; that was the true state of the tree ; and then as to its use, we own 
it was a plum-tree indeed, but not of the kind Mr. Serjeant sets forth, a 
damsin plum; our ily oer loudly a bull plum; but if so be, and it 
had been a damsin plum, will any man go for to say, that adamsin plum 
is the best kind of plum? nota whit. I take upon me to say it is not a 
noun substantive plum—with er of » it does pretty well indeed 
in atart; but to eat it by itself, Mr- Serjeant go to compare it with 
the queen mother, the padrigons.”—Foote’s Lame Lover. 





— The Roman satirist remarks, as one of the bad signs of his 
time, that any act of common honesty was accounted a miracle :— 
“* Nunc si depositum non inficietur amicus, 
Si reddat veterem cum tota erugine follem, 
Prodigiosa fides, et Tuscis digna libellis.”—Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 60. 
An instance of ious faith, and worthy of record in our 
chronicles, has just proclaimed :— 
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« Mr. 'T. Moore has given up his intention of writing a comedy for 
Covent Garden, and has honourably returned to the managers 
the retaining fee they had advanced on the occasion.” —Morning 
Chronicle. 


Prodigiosa fides indeed. What a notion would this give of the 
morals of the age, did we not bear in mind the allowance to be made 
for the folly of the diurnal historian. The highly respectable subject 
of the paragraph has some reason to complain of the eulogistic epi- 
thet applied to his indifferent action. It is too bad, that a gentleman 
of honour, who would shrink from the association of an unworthy 
idea with his name, should be placed by an unlucky friend in @ ridi- 
culous posture for praise, which provokes the comment which Horace 
imagines in reproof of the boasting slave :-— 

“ Nec furtum feci, nee fugi, si mihi dicat 
Servus: Habes pretuim, loris non ureris, aio: 
Non hominem occido: non pasces in cruce corvos.” 





— In my last Diary I questioned the humanity and ex aw of 
Mr. Cunningham's scheme for the improved construction and discipline 
of our jails. A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle controverts 
my comments. I think that he has written in a hurry, and without 
taking the trouble of understanding their meaning. I still continue 
of the same opinion as when I wrote the remarks which produced the 
subjoined letter; but [ by no means entertain the opinions attributed 
to me in that letter. I look apon Mr. Cunningham’s prison fancy as 
one of those hallucinations which will possess the most intelligent and 
kindly disposed men when they set about projecting. The figures 
inserted in the epistle refer to notes in which the points in dispute 


are discussed as they occur. The writer observes, that there have 
appeared in my Diary— 


“Some pretty tart strictures upon Mr. Cunningham's project for a new 
construction and discipline of prisons, the erroneous nature of which the 


of his power 
vation and good sense, would have viewed the matter in a 
He seems to consider the measures 


right torture ; and, by quotations in Htaltes, these he comprehends under the 
he ype for imprison each individual in a solitary cell, nine feet b 
our and a half, allowing him neither to see or to speak to any one, an 
obliging him to wear a mask when at the tread mill, to t the like. (2.) 
If the writer deems a place of nine feet by four and a half too little for ah 


individual to have proper air and exercise in, why then let it ) 
because it is the principle of the thing, not = pee oe 


t to guide us ; but if the writer had 
before penning his strictures, he would have found 
in them where each criminal really enjo: thing li 
much, (by taking the trouble of coun 


dividing it into i for : 
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ment, undoubtedly; and therefore being looked on as sueh, Mr. Cunning- 
ham considers the period of imprisonment miay be greatly curtailed thereby, 
and both the prisoner and the public thus be gainers by it, while the prisoner 
would come out of prison at least no worse than he went in—an impossibility 
at present, as all individuals acquainted with prisons must allow. 

“ But in fact, Mr. Cunningham only recommends to be generally adopted 
what is now partially so; for all, or nearly all our houses of correction are 

rtly fitted upon the solitary cell system, as also our jails, and even the 
Milbank Penitentiary ; and do we not e day hear of individuals being 
sentenced to solitary confinement and hard labour, for weeks and sometimes 
months, for offences they may have been guilty of ? Jn all these cells, too, 
the individuals cannot pe, enjoy the same free cireulation of air which 
Mr. Cunningham's plan affords, while there is a greater security in those 
wooden cells, covered with plate iron, than in brick or stone ones, as the 
difficulty of breaking in at the windows of a house whose shutters are plated 
with iron, every person well knows ; while thtough. brick and stone walls, 
every month brings accounts of escapes being made, from the readiness 
with which they ean be breached. The writer seems to be led away by a 
species of false humanity, which has too long been popular in England, but 
is now gradually yielding to notions more consonant with justice and common 
sense—that sort of humanity which makes our jails at pressnt desirable, 
instead of irksome abodes, to criminals. (5) Mr. Bentham has, with his 
usual powers of correct reasoning, late ed in question the just appli. 
cability of the old adage, ‘ better ten guilty escape than one innocent suffer ;’ 
because in every individual that A a 9 he saw a stimulus held out to 
commit the same offence, by trusting to the lottery of the law for a similar 
escape ; thus causing several.new offences to result from this single acquittal, 
and occasioning several human lives, or liberties of n, to be sacrificed in 
consequence. If, therefore, it be the opinion of the deepest reasoner upon 
these subjects in our day, that the maxim of * better ten guilty esca 
than one innocent suffer,’ is not even a benevolent maxim; what can 
said against greater constraint being put upon the inmates of our prisons, to 
deter others from coveting an asylum there again, as long as health was not 
impaired by their greater restraint ? | 
“ A Visrror or Prisons.” 


(1.) This is an ignorance with which literary men are seldom re- 
proached, It will appear shortly that the “ Visitor of Prisons,” if he 
aoe sy much, has reasoned falsely on what he has seen. (See 

0. 4. 

(2.) Ude, the great French cook, naively observes, that “ several 
gentlemén have aceused me of cruelty, for recommending in my work 
that eels should be burnt alive.” 

(3.) “* But it is after all left to their choice whether to barn or 
skin” (the eels).—Ude. 

(4.) What a strange f is this! Sappose a London drawing- 
room, ten yards by ten, put: fifty people in it, and they will move 
about withont any kind of difficulty or inconvenience —it will be any 
thing but a fashionable party; connt them, however, and — 

compartments, : the to thei 
numbers, and you will find that che has only cw yale allowed 
him. Asone, however, moves about, he makes room for the movements 
of the others; or if the others stand still, he who promenades, pro- 
menades through the intervals between them. A demonstration of 
so simple a problem were however idle. In Cold-bath Fields Prison, 
which seems admirably | Thave observed a number of mode- 
rate-sized yards with about a dozen men in each, in whieh they 
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had sufficient room for exercise. Had these yards been divided into 
six compartments, the individuals in each would have been deprived 
of five-sixths of the space for motion, and miserably cramped for 
room. 

(5.) I have never termed it ¢orture ; (the writer must have wholly 
misapprehended a sufficiently plain sentence, addressed to the editor 
of the Chronicle ;) cruelty it may be. I again repeat, that “ while 
we imprison men for all sorts of trifles, we must have a care of 
giving it a severity only due to the graver offences.” 

Solitary confinement is a severe punishment: ought it then to be 
indiscriminately inflicted, while men, women, and children, are sentenced 
to prison for the slightest offences ; for destroying a wild bird, or 
eating a wild bird’s egg, or stealing an apple from an orchard? It 
is beginning at the wrong end to attempt to perfect punishment, 
before we attempt to perfect law. Do not let us add weight to the one 
before we have given more discretion to the other. It is surely 
madness to sharpen the sword in an idiot’s hand. As the law is 
reformed, let punishments under it receive all the severity which is 
consistent with certainty. Turn culprits to account. Do not amuse 
yourself with vexing them, by depriving them of speech and exercise, 
caging and airing them; but work their thews and sinews to indemnify 
honest inen. 

(6.) What ground is there for this remark? In the comments which 
have called it forth, I distinctly avow that, “ We are decidedly ad- 
verse to making jails places of enjoyment or of ease.” All that I 
contend is that while the law has meted out a punishment, having 
considered it of a certain degree of severity, it is impossible, leaving 
the law as it is, to increase its severity without committing a palpable 
injustice. 

Joe Millar’s Catholic boiled the peas which he carried for penance 
in his shoes. Those who are for aggravating punishments without im- 
proving laws, are committing a similar evasion of the exact intention 


on the opposite side of severity—their neighbours, not themselves, 
having to suffer the consequences. 





— “Je ne vois que moi qui ait toujours raison,’ was the cele- 
brated remark of the Duchess de la Ferté. We have now upon earth 
another similar paragon of infallibility—by confession. ‘Phere is, at 
this present writing, an incarnation of the Goddess Minerva, in the 
chosen person of Mr. Buckingham, editor by proclamation of the 
Sphynx Sanday Newspaper—a worthy, excellent man, only wise over- 
much—wise past understanding. We say, wise over-much, and past 
understanding, because he professes to be wiser than we of the 
London Magazine are, a pitch of perfection which seems to us incom- 
petible with the scheme of Providence, and the harmony of the 


universe. Mr. Buckingham upbraids us for our anonymous doings ; 


if our names were like that of Buckingham, mere synonymes of 


Pallas, vanity might tempt us to disclose them ; as things happen, 


utility, as we have elsewhere argued, directs the s ppression of them 
It is against our general rule to notice the criticism of imaiteheenieide 


poraries on our labours; but when a God descends from his sphere to 
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rebuke us, we feel called upon to pursue an extraordinary course on 
the extraordinary occasion :-— 


“ The review of the Life of Lord Eldon, [in our last number—sinful 
men that we are!] is a splendid instance of the delightful conveniences 
of anonymous criticism. The author of the Life, and his reviewer, are 
doubtless as much identified, as the publisher of the Life, and of the London 
Magazine.* The book and the review are equally flippant, we had almost 
said impudent. We have no veneration for Lord Eldon as a politician, and 
we readily acknowledge that the character of his intellect was in many 
respects unfavourable to the just discharge of his general duties; but of 
his individual decisions, when he did decide, no one has a right to complain; 
and our reverence, therefore, for the upright judge, prevents us listening with 
patience to such rank abuse as the following passages present.” 


If Minerva really did, as we have every reason to believe, pen this 
precise passage, her respectable papa, Jupiter, should, for the sake of 
her character, cant up her clothes without an instant’s delay, and 
bestow upon her a most excellent whipping. What does she mean by 
prattling about the Lord Eldon’s individual decisions, and reverence 
for the upright judge, preventing her listening with patience to rank 
abuse, &. Wuy Lorp ELDON HIMSELF USED PRECISELY THIS AR- 
GUMENT, NEARLY IN THIS VERY LANGUAGE, IN VINDICATION OF JUDGE 
JurreRies. Jefferies, he averred, was an upright judge between indi- 
viduals ; his decisions, he declared, were many of them excellent ; 
and in consideration of them he thought that his memory ought to be 
protected from abuse. It is no praise toa judge to say that he is upright 
in his decisions between individual and individual. The reply is non 
pascit corvos. Sheen, who cut his child’s head off, was, we make no 
doubt, an excellent cobbler. Between old shoes and his customers 
he was an upright workman ; but would Minerva, or what is the same 
thing, Mr. Buckingham, write thus of him in answer to any expres- 
sion of reprobation of the act which has rendered him notorious :— 

“ We have no veneration for Sheen as a father; and we readily 
acknowledge that the tranchant character of his hand was in many 
respects unfavourable to the just discharge of his paternal duties ; 
but of his individual cobbling, when he did cobble, no one has a 
right to complain; and our reverence, therefore, for the skilful 
Crispin prevents us listening with patience to such rank abuse as the 
following passages present.” 

Lord Eldon has, in his political character, barbarously, and of 
malice aforethought, cut off the heads of how many infant improve- 
ments; and shall he be pardoned these assassinations, affecting the 
happiness and prosperity not of individuals, but of kingdoms, of 
millions of people, in consideration of his cobbling in his judicial 
ofice? And, ye gods! what cobbling. When he did put a shoe out 
of hand it was indeed well done ; but how many a wretch went bare- 
foot on account of his delays, and how many a thorn in the suffering 
sole is to be laid to his charge. In respect of a few sound decisions, 
we will neither pardon a Jefferies his crimes, nor reverence an Eldon. 
The account of good and evil is before us; and striking the broad 





* It seems that the publication of the writer’s name is no security against false state- 
ments. Mr. Buckingham in this senstence states not only an untruth, but that which 
he could have no good reason for believing.—Epiror. 
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we rate the party aceording to the result. And what, after 
gp en e nak chas ” of the late Chancellor. We said, that 
he was a better subject for biography than the Devil. Comparisons 
are proverbially odious; and, perhaps, it was wrong to excite jea~ 
lousy among friends. If we have caused ill-blood we are sorry for it. 
We have possibly given a natural, but partial, preference to native 


IL. 

et also said, that Lord Eldon’s life set before us the St. Giles’s 
of the human heart; and in another place, that he had no more logic 
than a cow—will any but a goose aver that he had more logic than a 
cow, or is there a creature who has a sense of the beauty of broad 
ways and straight courses, who will defend the architecture of the 
Eldon mind. It is worthy of remark, that three instances of the 
“ rank abuse,” detached from their contexts, are quoted in one para- 
graph, by the person who lectures that “ men are careful not to distort 
facts, or misquote opinions, when they speak or write without a mask. 





— [IMPATIENCE or A Bripe.—< The Duchess of St. Albans arrived 
at the Star Hotel,on Wednesday, and during ther stay, visited Netley 
Abbey. Her Grace expected the Duke, who, we understand, was at 
Portsmouth, and would meet her here; but as he did not arrive, her 
Grace left for town about twelve o'clock on Thursday night, 
and arrived there within half an hour of the Duke.’—South- 
- Herald. 

oor Duke ! 





— Some late verdicts in actions for libel, would give us to hope, 
that the rage against the press has exhausted itself; and that jurors 
are beginning to see the injustice of making themselves legal acces- 
saries to the plundering of newspaper proprietors. Certainly the 
press has had a fine time of it lately; and in some measure I think 
it has increased the number of its prosecutions by its very complaints 
of the injury. There has been more of the simplicity of the dove, 
than of the eunnivug of the serpent, in the conduct of this all-wise 
body under assault, ‘The moment it was attacked, it roared out 
that it was utterly helpless, and completely at the mercy of 
every knavish attorney that chose to have his wicked will of 
it. Whereupon the pettifoggers very naturally exclaimed in their 
hearts: “Say you so? then here’s at you,’ The simplicity of 
the press in so boisterously proclaiming its helplessness, reminds 
me of this story. One broiling day in the month of August, a 
thief observed a hat lightly resting on the heavy head of a fat 
gentleman, who was toiling and melting along Holborn. It struck the 
thief that Providence had delivered this fat gentleman’s hat into his 
hands; he, therefore, whipped it off the owner's head, and conveyed 
it away with all decent expedition, The fat gentleman thereu put 
himself to his extreme speed, and having run thirteen yards bawli 7 
“ Stop thief!” came to a dead halt, utterly spent and exhausted with 
his united vocal and pedestrian performances. At this moment a 
third person comes up to the fat gentleman, and asks him what. has 
happened, “ A rogue has run off with iny hat,” is the reply in batter- 
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pudding accents. “And why do you not pursue him?” is the re- 
joinder. “T can’t stir a step, sir,” explains the injured man. “ ] 
am knocked up, and if my life depended on it I could not move another 
yard.” “ Not another yard ¢’’ observes the third person interroga- 
tively. “ Not another inch!” responds the fat gentleman emphati- ° 
eally. “ Say you so my friend,” cries the other joyfully, “ then here 
goes at your wig,” and so saying, he snatches the fat gentleman's wig 
off his fat head, and makes off with it after its companion the hat. So 
it has been with our fat friend the press; when one rogue has run 
away with its hat, it has proclaimed its helplessness so very movingly, 
as to invite another to rob it of its wig. The miser who heard a very 
affecting sermon on charity, was apparently sensibly touched with it, 
and observed to a friend: “ This discourse so irresistibly inculcates 
the duty of giving alms, that I have some thoughts of going begging.” 
The pettifogging attorney, after having read the various articles in 
the newspapers on the wrongs of the press, must, in like spirit, have 
reflected : “ This argument so irresistibly demonstrates the iniquity of 
the libel law, that I am resolved to get up some prosecutions under 
the same.” 

While one is touching the subject of the wrongs of the press, it may be 
as well to admonish it of its faults, which cause men to regard its in- 
juries with indifference, or even a secret approbation. I know that 
the press esteems itself as innocent as a sucking dove, and wonders 
how any creature can do any thing but love and cierish it; never- 
theless it has nasty manners, for which it should not be robbed indeed, 
but whipped and put in the corner with its pin-before over its face, 
and a fool’s cap mounted on its silly little head. I can tell it that 
people won’t love or mind what happens to it, unless it minds its be- 
haviour. Is not every body of the slightest reflection disgusted just 
now with its conduct in respect of the murdered Mr. Waterhouse ? 
Because an assassin has taken the life of this gentleman, the press 
thinks itself privileged to make free with his character; and it 
rakes into his private history for scandalous anecdotes, and pub- 
lishes the reverend parson’s love Jetters! Here we have the hat and 
the wig again: because the murderer has taken the life, the press 
takes the reputation. When criminals are hung, the law of the land 
sometimes gives their bodies to the surgeons for dissection; but when 
men are assassinated, we know of no law of society which gives their 
characters to the press for the same purpose. Nevertheless, the inno- 
cent love seems to think that such is its prerogative, and that after 
murder every thing is fair. The less wrongs, it would appear to 
argue, are merged in the greater. If one ruffan cuts an individual’s 
throat, all the gentlemen of the press are by that deed entitled to 
amuse themselves with his private history. Because he has had the. 
misfortune of being savagely slain, he becomes public property. If 
Mr. Waterhouse had died a natural death in his bed, every one would 
have seen the wanton impropriety of raking into his private history, 
dragging forth anecdotes of follies and frailties, and eyen dealing in 
the most serious insinuations, the blackest suspicions; but as he was 
murdered, all these inferior offences against hint come in under the 
grand crime. There is not one hole for the hen and another for the 
chicken outrage—the chicken outrages rat in and out quite at their 
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ease through the hen’s gap. After the assassin has used the knife, 
the paragraph-mongers are free to operate ad libitum with their pens. 
These doings disgust society, and disincline it to sym athize with the 
press under its manifold wrongs and grievances. I do not mean to 
say that itis wise or just in people to approve of one kind of injury, 
because there has been another kind of fault in the oppressed body ; 
but it is the way of the world, and we must deal with men as we find 
them. In such cases as that which I have noted, the press, which is 
supposed to be the very brain of this superlatively wise nation, errs 
from one end of the country to the other from sheer thoughtlessness. 
A moment’s consideration would show it the impropriety; but one 
newspaper scribe commits the fault, and ten thousand others repeat it 
mechanically, instigated by the cravings for copy, and aided and 
abetted by scissors and paste. 


11th. The death of Mr. Canning, so really melancholy in itself, and 
politically alarming in respect of possible consequences, has given a 
fair occasion for a magnificent burst of extravagance ; and it certainly 
has not been lost. People have commonly a proneness to imagine 
horrors ; and it especially delights the admirers of the lamented states- 
man to fancy that he has been murdered by the opposition, not mur- 
dered with knife, ball, or bowl; but murdered with calumnies, squibs, 
and bounces—piteously lied to death. That the falsehoods of his 
malignant enemies may have caused Mr. Canning some uneasiness, 
and fretted his naturally impatient temper, no one will be inclined to 
doubt ; but without a misprision of illiberality, we may be allowed to 
question whether they were instruments of his destruction. A sick 
man may be immoderately vexed, and indeed injuriously irritated, by 
the row of boys in the street, tumbling about in the straw under his 
window; but it would be absurd in any old woman to sally out on the 
urchins, and uplifting her voice in a tragic scream, denounce them as 
assassins. Where there is a mixture of causes, we must look to the 
main ones. Mr.Canning laboured under lies and inflammation, ca- 
lumny and calomel;* and the common experience of men instructs 
them that calomel and inflammation are more formidable to the body 
physical than lies. None but weak women die of a lying-in. Canning’s 
was not a spirit to be bounced out of the world. “ But then,” reply 
his romantic friends, “ in his debilitated state, every thing which ex- 
cited irritation tended to his destruction, and defamation and disease 
were concurrent causes.” ‘The coxcomb in the French play says, that 
a lady died of love for him, and a defluxion on the chest—it is not 
difficult to guess which was the main cause. We all—all that are 
good for any thing that is to say—grieve for Canning; and there is, 
therefore, no sort of necessity for endeavouring to add an artificial 
stimulus to sorrow by the invention of sentimental taradiddles. One 
London journal, however, inspired with the genius of tragedy, de- 
nounces in good set terms the assassins of our regretted statesman ; 
and another, a provincial paper, (The British Gazette,) following 
the London fashion, as all provincialists do, to excess, gravely re- 

* Itis said, : injuri 
on to Tea Pater pon dose of calomel (12 A, gat dap gE 





; 
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marks: “ Here is another victim to the modern system of hunting 
Public Men to death.”—Another victim to the system of hunting 
Public Men to death! 

“ Ye gods, how natural he brays !” 


We are dying to learn the names of the other hunted-to-death minis- 
ters. As for the “ system” it is by no means a new one, being simply the 
ancient and approved practice of lying ; which if mortal in effect would 
have swept the Treasury Benches of their occupants, and mowed down 
the enemy by squadrons, a thousand times at least during the last ten 
years. Do the present ministerial prints imagine that lies were never 
told before now ?—Indeed, indeed, they undervalue themselves. A 
man may speak prose half his life without knowing it. It cannot be 
disputed, that the existing opposition has opened its campaign with a 
grand fire of mendacity—blazing away like devils from their: long 
brass ordnance, in a manner never before paralleled; but it must be 
borne in mind that new brooms sweep clean. As Posts, Heralds, and 
Standards, become old in opposition, their fire willslacken, and they 
will become as respectable as we were when we were out. It is so 
long ago since we were first out, that we almost forget our misfortunes ; 
but if memory does not greatly deceive us, there was a small, incon- 
siderable story told in our party papers, between the years 1807 and 
1827. We will not be sure, indeed, that there might not be as many 
as three; and if age has not impaired our recollection, we think we 
may add to the list some half dozen leettle misrepresentations. There 
is nothing new under the sun. Strange as it may sound, falsehood has 
been used in party warfare before now. I question, indeed, whether lay- 
ing poor Canning’s death to the account of the Ultra Tories is an entire 
truth, though it proceeds from our side, which so rages against mis- 
representation and delusion. But it is not the first tragedy of the 
kind that has been conceived in the brains of liberality. When 
Keats died of a consumption, it was given out that the Quarterly 
Review had killed him.—The Quarterly Review, poor lamb! which 
could not kill a flea!—The truth was set on its legs in the very first 
number of our New Series; and as the flam was a parallel sentimental 
taraddidle to the assassination of Canning by the Ultras, I will 
quote it :— 

[From the “ Letter to a Friend in Natchitoches.” ] 

“ The Quarterly Review no more killed Keats than it killed Wil- 
liam Rufus. It now little matters to poor Keats what killed him; 
but there is, nosologica:.. speaking, a difference between a consump- 
tion and a critic [as between an inflammation anda lic]. When a 
doleful piece of fudge has acquired a certain degree of antiquity, one 
is unwilling to disturb it. I know your good sense abhors historic 
doubts, and would be loth to believe with Walpole, that Richard ITI. 
did not murder the babes in the Tower. I wish all poets to spin the 
interminable yarn of versification, without any dread, that the more 
limited thread of life may be slit by the abhorred shears of the 
Reviewers. Let the Reviewers cut up the poems into thrums; but to 
kill the poets, cuts at the very root of production—(see Ricardo). 
Keats, I say, was not killed by the Reviewers. Indeed I never yet 
heard a well authenticated case of criticophobia terminating fatally. 

Serr. 1827. G 
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As for Keats, he was a well-built, open-hearted, courageous little 
fellow; but descended of a consumptive race ; and he shared the 
same fate. It was found after death that his lungs were entirely 
wasted; but he preserved his good spirits to the very brink of the 
rave. He was not a sort of man to have suffered his soul to be 
snuffed out by an article.” 

Nor was George Canning the sort of man to beslain by a peppering 
of small shot lies. 





— The Morning Chronicle, which persists that Mr, Canning was 
vexed to death, thus pours forth its sentiment and its facts in verse :— 


‘““ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE CANNING. 


‘ Could death then only buy thee a repose 
Confed’rate colleagues had denied thee here? 
They live: the foremost in their country’s foes, 
Mark’d with a nation’s curse, a people’s tears. 


Mortality may bend beneath their hate, 

The assassin finds the blow he dealt in vain ; 
For Liberty is strengthen’d in thy fate, 

And Justice borrows splendour from thy name. 


A country’s tears, a monarch’s grief is thine ; 
’Tis all, alas! they now can offer thee. 
Unshackled nations, at thy sacred shrine, 
Shall kiss the dust that taught them to be free. 


Live on, then, ye whose ill-directed hate 

Hath branded on your breast a deathless shame ; 

Thy names shall perish only with his fate, 

Thy execration only with his fame.” ‘ee 


The Herald, which is made perfectly reasonable by its contem- 
poraries’ follies, very sensibly puts the subjoined questions. I like not 
the Herald or its polities, but still less do I like humbug :— 


“ Why was he (Mr. Canning) not killed during the many years in which 
he bore the daily abuse of the identical newspapers which now fill their 
columns with weeping panegyric to his memory? Why did he not droop 
and die when Sir Francis Burdett told the electors of Westminster that this 


same George Canning opposed reform because it would pas destroy a system 


under which he obtained, by Aocus pocus tricks, so much money for himself 
and family? Why did he not sink before now under the vehielons indig- 
nation of Mr. Hobhouse, or the sarcasms of Mr. Brougham? Indeed, 
being himself a master in the art of personal vituperation, it would be 
rather unfair in him to complain of it in others, His invective was pecu- 
liarly cutting, and but too often used with merciless severity—as Sir Robert 
Wilson, Lord egent Mr. Hobhouse, and even Sir Francis Burdett him- 
self can attest. If he could not beara retort, he should have spared the 
provocation. But all these gentlemen did retort ; and, strange to say, he 
= at die = vexation. _ left for the men who are called ‘ noodles,’ 
* brutes,’ ‘ silly contemptible cr * tod ir i i 

man whom ‘ All the Talents ' cae te inane i oe Sein = 
ae are se bp pity Rosy pen who was to save an empire from all its 

in oT ts : 

and the Marquis of Londonderry.” oe Mt Thom 


Certainly the destruction of Mr. 
bridges, Poste, and Standards, after he hod boroe the "tne 
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Broughans, Burdetts, Moores, and Chronicles, would resemble the 
melancholy fate of the giant Widenostrils in Rabelais, whose ordina 
diet was windmills, and who was miserably choaked in eating a poun 
of fresh butter at the mouth of a hot oven! 





— In Truckleborough Hall (a pleasant satire on all things) a man 
is tried for treason, and the sapient jury find him Guitty oF GeTTinG 
our or Winpow; astep which he had taken to escape apprehension, 
and which being discovered by his intelligent peers to be the only fact 
established against him in evidence, is converted by them into a sub- 
stantive offence. To those who have not observed what juries are 
capable of, this may scem a stroke of caricature—to those who have 
watched them, it will appear by no means an improbable absurdity, 
A collection of the odd verdicts of juries, would, at the year’s a. 
form an extremely curious work, and might possibly suggest a doubt 
to some minds whether the ceremony of putting twelve men into a 
box, inspires them of necessity with wisdom and understanding. That 
we cannot do without juries is sufficiently obvious; but it does not 
thence follow, that the institution is the perfection which Englishmen 
delight to believe it, to say and to sing it; and we may be permitted, 
without prejudice to our character for patriotism, to whisper that it 
has its faults—its disadvantages as well as its advantages, I have 
often thought of noticing the crotchets of juries as they occur, and I 
shall here extract an example from the assize intelligence, not because 
it is a particularly striking case of absurdity, but because it is that 


of the day :— 
“ Oxford Cireuit.—Shrewsbury. Saturday, August 11. 

* Benjamin Palmer, Benjamin Beard, and Thomas Chatham, were in- 
dicted for the manslaughter of John Barker. 

** It appeared that the deceased was a farmer. On the 8th of July last, 
he went to Ludlow for the purpose of consulting his attorney respecting a 
suit he was engaged in. He left Ludlow about four o clock in the afternoon, 
and at a public-house about half way between Ludlow and Bridgenorth he 
met the prisoners; they commenced drinking together, and after consuming 
amongst them three or four quarts of ale, together with eight glasses of gin 
and water, the prisoner Palmer had some words about the payment of the 
reckoning. The deceased challenged Palmer to fight; Palmer was rather 
unwilling, saying the deceased was a gentleman, and he only a poor labouring 
fellow. Ultimately, however, they proceeded to an adjoining meadow, where 
after fighting for half an hour (Beard seconding the prisoner Palmer, and 
Chatham the deceased), the deceased was knocked down, unable to come 
to time, and taken into the public-house and placed upon a chair. He appeared, 
the witnesses said, as if he was asleep; and he was left sitting upright in 
the chair till four o’clock the next morning, when it was discov that 
he was dead. The surgeon who was then in, said that he thought the 
death had heen occasioned by the blows the deceased had received, as witness 
found a my ves j of extravasated blood collected in a kind of tumour at the 
back of the head. On his cross-examination he admitted, that such a ¢on- 


tusion might have been produced by the deceased falling from his chair, 
« The j ory Pose Yes arhapeads os Guilty” they thought that the deceased 
= nd the ilty : 
might have fallen chair. a se 
“« Mr. Justice Littledale— Well, gentlemen, it is your verdict, and not 


G2 


mine. 
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If the man’s head had been beaten to atoms, and the surgeon had 
said under cross-examination, that a man’s head might be so shattered 
by a fall from the moon, the jury would doubtless, on the same 
reasonable grounds, have “ thought that the deceased might have 
fallen from the moon.” A sufficient cause is proved in evidence, and 
the wiseacres set it aside for a barely possible one, existing only in 
imagination. It is true, that the prisoner in this particular case does 
not appear to have deserved punishment; but it is nevertheless a 
reproach to justice, that his acquittal was procured on such idiotic 
pretences. In Wales a man was tried for horse-stealing, the jury 
considering the disagreeableness of hanging, and compassionating 
the prisoner, found him guilty of goat-stealing. These are the 
shifts which do honour to our Themis. Truth is outraged, that 
humanity may be spared. And such things judges see and connive 
at! It is this very looseness in the law which makes their power, 
and the profit of their craft. By the bye, one of our judges (Mr. 
Justice Burrough) asked a witness the other day on the Western 
Circuit, whether a prisoner knew right from wrong. We should like 
much to know, what is an English judge’s idea of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Is it right to acquit men who have cut 
babies’ heads off, because such babies happen to be described in the 
indictment as Beadles alias Sheens, instead of Sheens alias Beadles ? 
Is it right to let loose murderers on society, because a pleader has 
written one word in the place of another; or because a name, not 
a fact, is doubtful? With the stroke of a knife the unnatural cut- 
throat destroys life; with the slip of his pen the pleader rescues the 
criminal from the hands of justice. This is right! “ ‘The law allows it, 
and the court awards it.”” It is just that men should cut off heads with 
impunity, if the names of such heads be quoted in pleadings with 
any inaccuracy. The law only avenges the destruction of heads 
which are technically described on paper. If there is uncertainty 
about a fellow-creature’s name, it is not murder to have killed him. 
The fact of the killing may be certain enough, but if the name is 
doubtful, the killing is no murder. This is right according to the 
judges. Again is it right, that coachmen who upset their coaches 
by furious driving, and break the necks or the legs and arms of their 
passengers, should be acquitted, because the sexes of the horses can- 
not be proved? Certainly—the judges who ask whether other men 
know right from wrong, have this idea of right. Society exclaims, 
“ A man has been killed ;” the sages answer, “ We cannot take cog- 
nizance of his notorious destruction while the genders of the horses 
a unascertained. This is right. It is right too that men should 
= vem — oe Le gat that they kill them before they 
simply 0 om eee = er — a under such circumstances 
belie, ew-daste’ a . ssarily implying, as the law arbitrarily 

, ; gh we will answer for it, that no judge in the 
realm would expect to hear a rival quack at his table, if he ordered 
ducks, without the addition of dead, for his supper. ‘These things are 
eae ieee judges, as we have seen within the 

- 4nd when such is their ji } 
can be their notion of wrong , prelhpres tat cheek a donee 


Admirably has Mr. Bentham in his Rationale of Evidence exhibited 
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the gigantic machinery of extortion and injustice created by the 
quirks and quibbles of the English law. The following advantages 
are noted by the great master of jurisprudence among the merits of 
nullification :— 


** 8. It possesses, and in a pre-eminent degree, the virtue of an ex-post-facto 
law. Whatever general rule of law is established in the way of varies ru- 
dence, that is, by judges, acting as such, is in effect an ex-post-facto law. 
The mischief of an ex-post-facto law consists in its being unexpected : whence, 
the suffering produced by it is at once inevitable and unnecessary: unneces- 
sary, since an article of statute law to the same effect would have produced 
all the good, without any of the suffering. But what can be so unexpected 
as —_ a malefactor should be acquitted, because a clerk has written a wrong 
word! 

** 4. It punishes one man, for the fault, or the supposed fault, of another. 
It punishes the party injured, it deprives him of redress, because an 
attorney's clerk, or a clerk under the inten of the judge himself, has written 
a word, which is supposed to be wrong. Under the natural system, an error 
being discovered, if it were deemed worth correcting, it would be corrected, 
and the suit would go on as if there had been no error: but under the 
technical system, such correction would not serve the ends of judicature. 

“* The more foreign the ground is to the merits, the more the decision 
contributes to the giving to the law the desired appearance of a lottery, in 
which a favourable decision is a prize, and the dckets, the prices paid by 
plaintiffs and defendants for their respective chances. 

** 5. In all cases of a criminal nature, it serves for lodging the power of 
pardon in hands unknown to the legislator. The lower and more numerous 
the hands, so much the better; so long as the power of allowing or dis- 
allowing the pardon is reserved in the hands of the judge. The persons 
in which this power is vested, are all the persons to whose mistake, or sup- 
posed mistake, this consequence is annexed: every attorney or attorney's 
clerk, every official clerk or official clerk’s clerk. If the consequence is 
settled, and the clerk unpunishable, the clerk is, in r t of this preroga- 
tive, more of a king than the king himself; for the kin cannot pardon 
without the concurrence of at least two other persons,* and the clerk needs 
no concurrence, but what, by the supposition, he is sure of. 

** A decision which is not grounded on any all cause of nullification, 
is said to be grounded on the merits: é@ converso, a decision which is grounded 
on an alleged cause of nullification, is not grounded on the merits. 

“Under the technical system, (but more especially under the English 
edition of it), a judge says, with equal facility and indifference, my decision 
was grounded on the merits, or my decision was not grounded on the merits. 
In some future age, such openness will appear hardly credible. In each 
case, a shorter phrase might serve :—My decision was according to justice ; 
or, my decision was contrary to justice.” 

The following is a delightful piece of instruction. It would be 
pleasant and useful to have Advice to Judges drawn up in the manner 
of Swift’s Advice to Servants. Legislators might, perhaps, be in- 
cluded with advantage :— 


«* Advice to judges.—When a case of compassion presents itself, (and the 
more atrocious the penal system, the more frequently will cases of oct stamp 
present themselves,) instead of recommending to mercy, get the defendant 
off by a quirk. The defendant, for example, has stolen thirty-nine guineas : 
recommend it to the jury to value them at as many shilli Observe, now, 
how many points you will compass by this one stroke. You reap the seven 
advantages already mentioned: and, besides all that, you cherish in the 








* The keeper of the privy seal, and the keeper of the great seal, 
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bosom of the le the habit of regarding with affection and respect, the 
vice which is as. of the main wants of your — and cherish at the 
same time the habit of blind obsequiousness in the bosom of your rivals, the 
juries.” 





24th. The newspapers are still delighting in every manner of fudge 
about Mr. Canning, and much would the departed minister suffer, 
were their stupid inventions intended for his honour and glory to be 
believed. Here is a nice example in a little way :-— 


“ The following has been communicated to us, and we have reason 
to believe it is correct :—Mr. Canning, whilst residing here, used fre- 
uently to sit for many hours absorbed in the deepest reflection. He 
as been known several times to sit with his head leaning on his hand, 
and his elbow resting on the table, thus ruminating for upwards of 
five hours, without either eating, drinking, or speaking, [probably 
he was sleeping, ] and it was an established rule with his servant, when 
he was thus intensely occupied, never on any account to speak to 
him, unless he held up his head. On other occasions, when engaged 
in the most endearing and familiar occupations with his family, 
the moment he made the well-known signal of raising his hand, 
all conversation was immediately hushed, and none presumed to 
give annoyance toa mind ruminating on the destinies of king- 
dome and empires.” —Brighton Gazette. 


This is all fudge, flam, and flummery, but if it were true, of what 
a coxcomb would it give us the idea! We abominate the person, 


however considerable his talents, who plays the great man inthe bosom 
of his family ; who raises his hand to hush conversation, while he rumi- 
nates on the destinies of kingdoms and empires. ‘The coxcomb! the 
very imagination of such pomp of conceit sickens one. If a statesman 
has to think of kingdoms and empires, and I verily believe that such 
things occupy a marvellously small portion of his meditations, he will, 
if a man of tolerable taste and good sense, carry his kingdoms and 
<r with him to a private apartment, (which we suppose he has,) 
and not mar the enjoyments of a pleasant social circle, the conver- 
sation of his friends, or the merry rattle of his children, with his 
misplaced reveries, Fancy a man sitting thinking of empires for the 
admiration of his domestic party! Looking wise, looking as if he 
was big with the destinies of kingdoms and empires! Raising his hand 
against jokes and gossip, lest a voice should disturb the tranquillity of 
Europe, which he was composing in his great mind. 

I knew a worthy gentleman, who, wheabver he uttered a tawdr 
clap-trap in conversation, used in the most affecting manner to beseech 
his friends to put it down on paper, expressing the most painful 
apprehensions meanwhile lest he should “ loge it.’ When the thought 
was, after much ado, fairly secured in black and white, he regained 
some composure; but it was never long before another beauty was 
delivered, and the same precautions were pathetically entreated for 
its preservation. This person, had he been a statesman, would have 
been just such a nuisance as the Brighton Gazette’s informant has 
absurdly imagined Mr. Canning. He would have cried out to his 
friends, “ Silence, I am going to think of empires and kingdoms.— 
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Do not utter a word, the prosperity of the universe depends on an 
idea which has just entered this wonderful head.” Thesignal of raising 
the hand is however more magnificently coxcombical than the verbal 
command—how grandly it expresses: “ There is something brewing 
in this mighty brain—for the love of the universe, in pity to mankind, 
don’t disturb it. A thought a-head! hush! hush! hush! mind how you 
cut your oranges, don’t touch the decanter stoppers—hush! hush! Oh 
hush!” 





25th. I have frequently observed on the use of the word respect- 
able, the general application of which to all persons who have money 
in their pockets, no matter how despicable their characters, is in itself 
a satire on our morality. Speaking of a hell just discovered in the 
City, (called the Stock Exchange Shades, not the Stock Exchange,) 
the Lord Mayor, who is exuberantly virtuous, held forth thus:— 


“ T should not perform my duty as a magistrate, if I did not deters 
mine to make examples of those who may be found on the premises, 
under circumstances that prove their iutention to be an unlawful one. 
I have had an oath taken before me that hazard and other games are 
played there; and I now give notice that I shall send all persons 
who may be found in this abominable hell, as it has been properly 
ealled, however respectable they may be, to prison as rogues and 
vagabonds. Every man of them shall be treated as @ rogue and 
vagabond.” 


We see by this, that men, when they commit the offences of rogues 
and vagabonds, do not forfeit their titles of respectable. While they 
keep their wealth, they retain that description. The respectable 
rogue and vagabond at the tread-mill! How happy is the association 
of terms! Certainly the worship of Mammon was never carried to 
such a pitch of reverence as in this land of bibles and commerce. 
Juvenal, indeed, makes a curious remark, which would give us to 
infer that the Romans, in his time, did not fall far short of us in their 
sincere devotion to riches, to whose mighty influence all howed, 
though no temples were raised expressly to their honour:!— 


4 Inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 
Majestas: etsi funesta Pecunia templo 
Nondum habitas, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 
Ut colitur Pax, atque Fides, Victoria, Virtus, 
Queque salutato crepitat concordia nido.”—Sat. i. v. 112. 


It was, I apprehend, deemed unnecessary to build temples to riches, 
they being always secure of a fane inevery mortal breast. The virtues 
were locally oe more substantially lodged as having little to hepe 
from the hospitality of individuals. 

It is certain that in the beginning of the world the tree of knowledge 
on the one hand, and a thirst for information dyslogistically called 
curiosity, on the other, were the causes of all evil. To this day both 
these things are regarded with immense alarm, as pregnant with every 
manner of mischief. —— schools pte ob mechanics’ ee are 
but grafts on the ancient apple tree, anc serpent is Mr. Brougham. 
Next to knowledge, genius is most abhorred by & certain laige class 
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of men. Ignorance and stupidity are appreee to be the stock mate- 
rials of good subjects, and the grand essentials for the peace of 
nations. ‘These ideas, which prevail in high places in such force at 
the present moment, are by no means new. I find them all expressed 
with a delightful simplicity in a work called, “ Human Prudence, or 
the Art by which a Man may raise Himself and his Fortune to 
Grandeur,” which was the Spectator of its day, the popular authority 
in matters of morals, manners, and taste. This excellent manual sets 
forth in its epistle dedicatory, that— 


“The theory [they were severe on theory we see in that day] of 
that learning which the world hath for many years admired, serves 
only to dispute piety and truth out of the church; justice and honesty 
out of the state. 

“ Of this Valentinian and Lucinus, Emperors of Rome, had expe- 
rience, when they termed learning the plague and poysen of a kingdom ; 
and Lycurgus was not far from this opinion when he established 
ignorance in his republick. 

“If we consult the Register of Time, we shall find that seditions 
and revolutions, heresies and schisms, have not any where been so 
frequent as in commonwealths, where this kind of learning was in great 
esteem, and even where it triumphed most: ambition and pride march 
always in the rear of great knowledge; whereas we have observed that 


those who are not too learned, are commonly the best subjects, and 
wisest and honestest men.” 


Here we have the distinction of theory and practice :— 


* Nothing can more illustrate, even the bravest of persons, than 
to act according to the maxims of prudence and virtue. Many men 
are wise in picture, and notably learned in trifles; but when they come 
to business, of no more use than a sun-dial ina grave. That is the 


best philosophy which teaches men prudenter agere, rather than 
sapienter cogere.” 


The fashionable corollary has been stulte cogere, in order pru- 
denter agere. The above quoted discourse might be supposed to be 
delivered by a modern bishop. Yea, of a verity, there is nothing new 
under the sun. 


In Le neveu de Rameau of Diderot, there is this pleasant satire 
germain to the present subject :— , 


“ The wisdom of the monk of Rabelais is the true wisdom for his 
own tranquillity, and that of others. To do his duty, such as it is 
always to speak well of his superior, and to let the world follow its 
whims. It goes well while the multitude are satisfied. If I knew 
history, I could demonstrate to you, that mischief has always visited 
us here below by means of men of genius, but I don't know history, 


because I know nothing. The devil take me if ] ] d 
thing; and if, for having learned nothing, I find praitihny wxsiitecs 
I was one day at the table of the miliidanen oe eee 


f the Kin of cacce 
who had as much wit as any four; well, he me q 8 , 
that one and one make two, t PPrnendieet abaidnasihe tip en een. oun 
falsehood, and more ate hat nothing was more useful to people than 


us than truth. I d 
his proofs, but it followed evidently that men of teed oy mee 
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and that if an infant at its birth bore on its forehead the mark of 
this dangerous gift of nature, it was expedient to smother it, or fling 
it to the ducks.” 


The observation is. shrewdly thrown in here, “and nevertheless 
these personages so inimical to genius all pretend to have it!” 

As I have quoted “ Human,” or “ Humane Prudence,” (as it is spelt,) 
on the virtues of ignorance, I am tempted to cite an apologue illus- 
trative of its political opinions, and showing the blessings of taxation 
and the folly of compassionating those who are subjected to this dis- 
agreeable pruning. The design is of a fine slavishness, and there is 
a beautiful ingenuity in the moral, which would show people the fool- 
ishness of sympathizing with each other when witnessing operations 
of apparent cruelty indeed, but in effect of extreme advantage to the 
patients :— 


“ A certain virtuoso that understood the business of planting and 
gardening perfectly well, and the best way of ordering both timber 
and fruit trees, had in his ground, among other curiosities, an apple- 
tree, a balm, an orange, and a cork. The apple-tree brought him 
fruit once a year, both for his particular occasions, and for his friends ; 
and once a year gathered, served his turn too. But at the same time 
it went to the heart of the apple, to see how the poor orange-tree 
was used and rifled both of his fruit and flowers. Now this did not 
one jot move the orange till she saw a man at work with an incision- 
knife, upon a balm-tree there at hand, to let out the balsam. So the 
orange became now as sensible in this case as the apple was in the 
other; insomuch, that the balsam put the qnestion to her with some 
admiration—How she came to find herself so concerned for an imagi- 
nary pain? ‘ For this way of lancing,’ says she, ‘ never comes near the 
heart.’ ‘If my balm may do my master service, let him take it and 
welcome ; but he must be at the pains to cut it out of me, [dis- 
traint for the king’s taxes,] for I part with none upon other terms.’ 

* While they were talking in this way, they cast their eyes upon 
two woodmen that were barking a cork-tree hard by there, from top 
to bottom. The seeming cruelty of this action put them all into 
groans and lamentations, only the cork cheered up, and was the 
better for the flaying, she said, and a great deal easier after being 
cleared of that smothering coat than she was before. ‘ Butdo you 
feel no pain at all? says the orange. ‘No more,’ says she, ‘ than my 
master himself feels when he puts off his clothes.’ In the conclusion 
they came to this agreement:—They were all willing enough, they 
said, to give their master an acknowledgment out of what they had, 
especially themselves being never the worse for it neither: so that all 
this was no more than a tribute in consideration of the care he took 
to secure them against heats and cold, and other inconveniences, and 
to preserve them from caterpillars and locusts.” 


There is this difference between the apple, balsam, orange, and 
cork-trees of the apologue, and men of the world; that the latter 
always find the operation of plucking, rifling, and flaying them, even 
more disagreeable to themselves than it appears to their neighbours. 
We believe that when the taxing-man has stripped an honest fellow of 
his coat, he is seldom like the cork-tree, disposed to confess himself 
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the better for the loss, and a great deal easier after being cleared of 
that smothering garment than he was before. Our gardener need not 
be too anxious to guard us against heats in our cold climate; and as 
for the caterpillars and locusts, save us from those which swarm about 
the tool-house—the treasury, and we have no fear of the rest. 





— In an account of the sale of the Reverend Mr. Waterhouse’s 
effects, the place of the murder is described as the “ far core 
arsonage.” We have heard of places famous for ale, cheese, utter, 
cakes, but never before of a parsonage famous for murder. In con- 
clusion the reporter says, “ It seemed as if our agricultarists, having 
made a sacrifice to attend the sale on account of the harvest, were 
individually determined to purchase something in memory of the sin- 
ular Rector of Stukely, and of the event by which the village has 
- distinguished !” a village distinguished by a murder ! 
The vocabularies of the public instructors would seem to be strangely 
deranged, or else they have marvellously odd ideas of things. Murder 
is, as the proprietor of a morning paper observes, though disagreeable 
to the sufferers, an excellent thing for the newspapers—pleasant indeed 
to read, but wrong to do; but we had yet to learn that villages and 
towns obtained renown by it. Little Stukely, formerly so modest and 
obscure, will henceforth assume consequence, and give itself airs as 
a place distinguished for murder. It is greatly beholden to the genius 
of Slade, who has so ennobled it. We only hope that the ambition 
of distinguishing themselves in the same way may not possess other 
villages, for the manner would be painful to the parsons. 





— We copy the following from a police report :— 


‘* Unton-naLt —Yesterday, a man named Hales, was charged on sus- 
picion of having murdered Jane Sweetapple, with whom he had eohabited. 
On Thursday morning the woman was found dead in her room, with some 
black marks on her throat, as if she had been strangled. Hales, when 
called upon to explain this circumstance, said, that on Wednesday night 
they had been drinking together, and went home intoxicated. He imme- 
diately went to bed, but when he awoke in the night he missed her from 
his side, and on getting up he found her sitting in a chair. i 
she was in a state of stupor in consequence of the liquor she had drunk, he 
went to bed again, and in the morning when he got up, he found her still 


in a chair, and a corpse. He was so much hurt that he ic-house 
and got drunk.” went 0, 


This method of digesting grief reminds us of an anecdote quoted 
ia the Quarterly Foreign Review :— 


“ Marshal de Mouchy coutended that ; “ had a consolin 
power. When he had lost a friend or relation bi used to say to hie 
cook, “ Have roast pigeons to-day for dinner. J perceive that when 
I have eaten a couple of pigeons, my grief is considerably 


diminished.” 





— There is in Christeadom a Mr. Martin Stapylton, who is, I 


believe, an extremely we 
visa Arana eae 
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King’s Bench for letting off fireworks in the city of Gloucester, is 
very affectingly told in the subjoined letter, and one cannot too much 
admire his described firmness under that “extremity of suffering,” 
i.e. confinement in a strong room. Mr. Stapylton makes it the great 
glory of the present administration, that desolated as it is by the 
death of Mr. Canning, no prisoner is now confined for the mock 
election in the strong room of the King’s Bench! This notable fact 
he announces throngh the trumpet of fame to “ an admiring nation.” 
The world rings from pole to pole with the glad news—“ There is no 

risoner confined for the mock election in the strong-room of the 
King’s Bench.” How fine a thing is exaggeration, how happy the 
effect of making much ado about little. Mr. Martin Stapylton’s 
exertions in the affair were highly meritorious, but his literary labours 
in the blazonry of the triumph are rather ill-judged :— 


‘* AFFAIR OF THE KING'S BENCH PRISON. 
“ To the Right Honourable the Earl of Carlise, &c. 
“ 51, Welbeck-street, Aug. 22, 1827. 


‘“* My Lord,—As some slight return for the honour of your lordship’s intro- 
duction of me to your noble colleague in the administration, the Secretary 
of State, and to the late illustrious premier, I hasten to convey to your 
lordship the pleasing intelligence, that the young officer lately confined in 
the strong room of the King’s Bench, has experienced the benignity of the 
Lords of the Treasury, by the remission of the fine of 100/. inflicted on him 
for incautiously letting off fire-works in the city of Gloucester. 

“¢ From the firmness and honour which he displayed in the extremit of 
suffering in the strong-room, I formed that favourable opinion of him whic 
has been subsequently confirmed testimonies from the colonel of his regi- 
ment, and from other officers and magistrates of Gloucestershire, and his 
fine being thus graciously remitted, he yesterday entered into the requisite 
sureties for good conduct, according to his sentence, at the pete office, in 
Union-street, and is now happily restored to his family and friends. 

“ The extraordinary deficiency of jurisdiction at present to control in a 
summary manner the power of the marshal of the King’s Bench, slightly 
delayed, but could not destroy that condescending and discerning inquiry into 
circumstances of alleged oppression, by which a ministry, constitutionally 
composed from the paternal love of our beloved sovereign to his people, has 
eminently distinguished himself; and when the period arrives for a judicial 
or parliamentary investigation, I shall be ready to give my unbiassed testi- 
inony of those circumstances which have come to my knowledge, and par- 
ticularly of my own exclusion from communication with several hundred 
prisoners, from whom I delivered a to the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitted by the noble marquis to Lord Chief Justice, and to su 
which case Lord Tenterden had required from me those affidavits 
prisoners which the marshal’s exclusion of me from the prison prevents 


“ Your lordship i of circumstance that might repress 
wn Ma Wassacedlees decane meall oat ae, mind, 


performance of service to country. ’ 
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confined for the mock election, in the strong-room of the Bench; and that, 
es the Marquis of Lansdown sent the government wack to in- 
spect that dungeon, every article of unnecessary rigour did instantly cease, 
never, I trust, to return to any English prison, whether it be for the solitary 
safe custody of one, or the incarceration of six individuals, as at the time 
of the alleged riot. 

“It is ren, my lord, there yet remains a desire for redress to the pri- 
soners at large, for the unnecessary introduction of the military into the 
prison; and as this will, I doubt not, be the subject of ra ag in- 
vestigation, I beg humbly to suggest the propriety of a egislative enact- 
ment, that always, or during the absence of the judges on their circuits, 
the authority of the marshal of the King’s Bench be subject, in cases of 
emergency, to the power of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, or to some other superior officer of his majesty’s government, in the 
same manner as the respectable governors of the county _— are con- 
trolable by the high sheriffs. **T have the honour to be, 

** Your lordship’s faithful servant, 
“ Martin StaPyLton.” 





ee 





THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF HENRY VIII. 
An Account of the Expenses of the Privy Purse of King Henry VIII. 


The Privy Purse Expenses of King Henry the Eighth, from November MDXXIX 
to December MDXXXI1; with Introductory Remarks and Illustrative Notes, by 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.A.S. London. 1827. 


Tuere is a duty which people, who have money to spend, owe to 
society, of which they have not the least idea, it is that they are bound 
to buy books for other people to read. Persons pretend to have a re- 
gard for historical reading: but there cannot be any historical reading 
without historical writing; and the duty we allude to means, that they 
who can appreciate the important uses of history, should support those 
publications which are useful only to writers. Many works which are un- 
readable, are still the depositories of most essential facts; but inquirers 
are too few and too poor to buy them in sufficient quantities to make it 
worth the while of publishers to print them. On the same principle 
that persons of property contribute to the establishment of bridges and 
roads by which they are not likely to travel, but over which their letters, 
their provisions, and their workmen necessarily pass,—so the general 
lover of literature should contribute a portion of his funds to the en- 
couragement of the publications which contain the materials for the 
construction of that in which his heart delights. If there is any be- 
nefit resulting to society from the general cultivation of literature, it is 
a social duty to support it not only in the purchase of books imme- 
diately beneficial, but which contribute to benefit it remotely. It is a no- 
torious fact to all literary men, that there are stores of valuable infor- 
mation lying in various depéts of MSS. which cannot be published on 
the chance of a sale: unless, indeed, the arts of quackery be resorted 
to, and the public be deceived into an idea that the forthcoming work 
is likely to amuse anidle hour. We neither abuse the bookseller nor 
the book-buyer for this: the first would be ruined, were he to look to 


cond are ignorant, and know not what hould riters, 
stead of howling in prefaces about the siglest of ta ed oil 
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have appealed to the sense of duty, which, over a large portion of the 
moral public of England, has a powerful influence; and they should 
have boldly stated the fact, that the books to be bought were, for all 
general purposes, unreadable—at the same time that they were necessary 
for the spread of knowledge and truth. These remarks apply to the 
work before as: judging from what we have observed of this and other 
similar publications, we should say that the editor will lose his time 
and the publisher his money: at the same time that we are convinced 
of the utility of the work—of the learning and industry of the editor, 
and of the very creditable style in which the minor essentials of a bib- 
liopolical nature have been performed. Curious entries, which illus- 
trate the manners of the age in a striking manner, and which are in- 
teresting from the contrast they make with modern customs, may be 
selected from the Household Book ; but, as a whole, it never can be 
thought interesting by the general reader. The preface of the editor 
explains how far similar works have been printed,and how many re- 
main in manuscript. 

“ The first in point of time, is the ‘ Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris 
Garderobae, Anno Regni Regis Edwardi Primi Vicesimo Octavo: A. D. 1299 
and 1300,’ pers in 1787 by the Society of Antiquaries, from a MS. in their 
library. This volume, which is but y known, abounds in highly inte- 
resting information, illustrative of the History, Manners, Expences, Army, 
Navy, Provisions, Costume, &c- of the thirteenth century ; and as an ad 
junct to historical and antiquarian inquiries, it cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. Few MSS. have been so well edited; but amidst much ground for 
praise, it is to be regretted that it does not contain an Index, an omission which 
considerably lessens its utility. Another MS. of the same kind, of the 31st 
and 32nd years of Edward First, is also extant, but it has never . been 
printed. In 1790 the Society of Antiquaries published “‘ A Collection of Or- 
dinances and Regulations for the Government of the Royal Household, made 
in divers reigns, from King Edward III. to King William and Queen Mary,’ 
and which is copiously cited in the notes to this work. Only one more me id 
lication of the sort remains to be noticed, the Household Book of Henry Al- 

wdined by Bishop Boroy, and which bea been recently repeiited by’ the 
1770, edi i whi recen rin e 
"> aes i volumes household expenses ma fd i om 

- > ever, ex w occur in te 
volumes, many hom been printed in other works. Of these it will be suf- 
ficient to refer to the few which are to be found in the ‘ Archeologia,’ in 
County Histories, and more particularly the household payments of the 


family of Kitson, in Mr. Gage’s admirable ‘ History and Antiquities of 
H ve. Al not more than four accounts of the expenditure of 
sovereigns or indivi ve been , those which are known to 


exist in MS. are both numerous and ble. Besides those of the $ist and 
32d of Edward I. which have just been mentioned, four volumes of the 
kind are preserved in the Chapter House ; one containing the royal disburse- 
ments from the Ist of October, 2ist Henry VII. 1505, to the of No« 
vember, Ist Henry VIII. 1509 ; another from the Ist of May, Ist Henry VIII. 


1510, to F in the 9th + VILL. 1518; the third, enti * The 
King’s Books of ? Ist 9th Henry VIII. 1518, to 
December in Henry VIII. 1520 ; and the fourth is called ‘ A Book 
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confined for the mock election, in the strong-room of the Bench; and that, 
as soon as the Marquis of Lansdown sent the government surgeon to in- 
spect that dungeon, every article of unnecessary rigour did instantly cease, 
never, I trust, to return to any English prison, whether it be for the solitary 
safe custody of one, or the incarceration of six individuals, as-at the time 
of the alleged riot. 

“Tt is P08, my lord, there yet remains a desire for redress to the pri- 
soners at large, for the unnecessary introduction of the military into the 
prison ; and as this will, I doubt not, be the subject of irr wang in- 
vestigation, I beg humbly to suggest the propriety of a legislative enact- 
ment, that always, or during the absence of the judges on their circuits, 
the authority of the marshal of the King’s Bench be subject, in cases of 
emergency, to the power of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, or to some other superior officer of his majesty government, in the 
same manner as the respectable governors of the county — are con- 
trolable by the high sheriffs. ‘I have the honour to be, 

« Your lordship’s faithful servant, 
* Martin StaPyLTon.” 





=——_—_—_— 





THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF HENRY VIII. 
An Account of the Expenses of the Privy Purse of King Henry VIII. 


The Privy Purse Expenses of King Henry the Eighth, from November MDXXIX 
to December MDXXXII; with Introductory Remarks and Illustrative Notes, by 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.A.S. London. 1827. 


Tuere is a duty which people, who have money to spend, owe to 
society, of which they have not the least idea, it is that they are bound 


to buy books for other people to read. Persons pretend to have a re- 
gard for historical reading: but there cannot be any historical reading 
without historical writing ; and the duty we allude to means, that they 
who can appreciate the important uses of history, should support those 
publications which are useful only to writers. Many works which are un- 
readable, are still the depositories of most essential facts ; but inquirers 
are too few and too poor to buy them in sufficient quantities to make it 
worth the while of publishers to print them. On the same principle 
that persons of property contribute to the establishment of bridges and 
roads by which they are not likely to travel, but over which their letters, 
their provisions, and their workmen necessarily pass,—so the general 
lover of literature should contribute a portion of his funds to the en- 
couragement of the publications which contain the materials for the 
construction of that in which his heart delights. If there is any be- 
nefit resulting to society from the general cultivation of literature, it is 
a social duty to support it not only in the purchase of books imme- 
diately beneficial, but which contribute to benefit it remotely. It is a no- 
torious fact to all literary men, that there are stores of valuable infor- 
mation lying in various depéts of MSS. which cannot be published on 
the chance of a sale: unless, indeed, the arts of quackery be 

to, and the public be deceived into an idea that the forthcoming work 
is likely to amuse an idle hour. We neither abuse the bookseller nor 
the book-buyer for this: the first would be ruined, were he to look to 
the interests of literature instead of the interests of his firm: the 8¢- 
cond are ignorant, and know not what they should do. 


stead of howling in prefaces about the neglect of the world, should 
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have appealed to the sense of duty, which, over a large portion of the 
moral public of England, has a powerful influence; and they should 
have boldly stated the fact, that the books to be bought were, for all 
general purposes, unreadable—at the same time that they were necessary 
for the spread of knowledge and truth. These remarks apply to the 
work before as: judging from what we have observed of this and other 
similar publications, we should say that the editor will lose his time 
and the publisher his money: at the same time that we are convinced 
of the utility of the work—of the learning and industry of the editor, 
and of the very creditable style in which the minor essentials of a bib- 
liopolical nature have been performed. Curious entries, which illus- 
trate the manners of the age in a striking manner, and which are in- 
teresting from the contrast they make with modern customs, may be 
selected from the Household Book ; but, as a whole, it never can be 
thought interesting by the general reader. The preface of the editor 
explains how far similar works have been printed, and how many re- 
main in manuscript. 


“« The first in point of time, is the ‘ Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris 
Garderobae, Anno Regni Regis Edwardi Primi Vicesimo Octavo: A. D. 1299 
and 1300,’ printed in 1787 by the Society of Antiquaries, from a MS, in their 
library. This volume, which is but partially known, abounds in highly inte- 
resting information, illustrative of the History, Manners, Expences, Army, 
Navy, Provisions, Costume, &c- of the thirteenth century ; and as an ad- 
junct to historical and antiquarian inquiries, it cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. Few MSS. have been so well edited; but amidst much ground for 
praise, it is to be regretted that it does not contain an Index, an omission which 
considerably lessens its utility. Another MS. of the same kind, of the 31st 
and 32nd years of Edward the First, is also extant, but it has never . been 
printed. In 1790 theSociety of Antiquaries published ‘‘ A Collection of Or- 
dinances and Regulations for the Government of the Royal Household, made 
in divers reigns, from King Edward III. to King William and Queen Mary,’ 
and which is copiously cited in the notes to this work. Only one more md 
lication of the sort remains to be noticed, the Household Book of Henry Al- 
gernon Percy, Fifth Earl of Northumberland, which appeared privately in 
1770, edited by Bishop Percy, and which has been recently reprinted by the 
“Siakeee on i hoe f household expen hich separa 

“In ently, however, 0 i) ses which occur in te 
volumes, many home been printed in other works. Of these it will be suf- 
ficient to refer to the few which are to be found in the ‘ Archeologia,’ in 
County Histories, and more particularly the household payments of the 
family of Kitson, in Mr. Gage’s admirable ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Hengrave.’ Alth not more than four accounts of the expenditure of 
sovereigns or individuals have been published, those which are known to 
exist in MS. are both numerous and valuable. Besides those of the 31st and 
32d of Edward I. which have just been mentioned, four volumes of the 
kind are preserved in the Chapter House ; one containing the royal disburse- 
ments from the Ist of October, 2lst Henry VII. 1505, to the 20th of No- 
vember, Ist Henry VIII. 1509 ; another from the Ist of May, Ist Henry VIII. 
1510, to Fe in the 9th H VIII. 1518; the third, enti ‘ The 
King’s Books of ts,” Ist April, 9th Henry VIII. 1518, to 
December in the 12th Henry VII!. 1520 ; and the fourth is called ‘ A Book 
of Arrears,’ of the 14th Henry VIII. 1522-3. 

“ The expenses noticed in the sheets extend from the 17th 
November 21st Henry VIII. 1588, to the end of December 24th VIIL. 


1532 ; and in the library of ciety is the book of Qua Pay- 
ments from February in the 29th Vv I. 1888, 10 Mideummned, So¢d 
Henry VIII. 1541. In the library of the British Museum is the Household 
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of a citizen, or perhaps clergyman, of London, from March 1594 to 
ronh 1595. Lord Beagt pomeesee an interesting MS. of the household 
as Duke of B , which his Lordship 
expenses of Edwar , 
some time since offered to allow the Society Antiquaries to print, but, 
extraordinary as it may appear, the proposition was noé accepted: and doubt- 
lessly many other documents of the same kind are extant. 
«Of the MSS. which have been cited, only those in the Chapter House 
and the one in the library of the Royal Society resemble that printed in this 
volume ; but neither of them is precisely like it, in its objects or contents. 
The one in the library of the Royal Society consists principally of quarterly 
payments of wages to servants and retainers, and of sums paid pursuant to 
the warrant of the Lord Privy Seal: they present the charges of ambassadors, 
of other public officers, and of posts and couriers, as well as of those various 
articles purchased or prepared by the king’s commands, a few extracts from 
which, of general interest, will be found in a subsequent 3 these afford, 
however, but a very imperfect idea of the value of that MS, in illustration 
of the history and manners of the time, though it does not ap to have 
been once noticed from the year 1762, when it was referred to by Walpole, 
to the present time? The MS. now printed, contains, on the contrary, what 
may be termed Henry’s personal expenses, whether arising from his pur- 
chases; from his ‘ rewards’ to those who brought him presents; from his 
losses at dice, cards, bowls, and other games ; from his attachment to Anne 
Boleyn, or his favourite courtiers; or from the wages and liveries of his 
servants, fools, jesters, and other minions. The accounts in the other MSS. 
were paid quarterly, and rested on the responsibility of the entrusted 
to keep them; these were daily, and are attested at end of each 
month by the signature of the King himself. Notwithstanding that they 
differ in character, they mutually confirm and illustrate each other ; and 
if a judicious compilation were made from the whole series which has been 
mentioned, and which could be comprised in one, or at the most, two quarto 
volumes, invaluable information would be given to the world on the most 
interesting period of English History—the period marked by the revival of 
all which benefits and adorns society, science, literature, and the fine arts. 
The Accounts of the Citizen of London are remarkable for the minuteness 
with which the expense of every article of food, from a farthing’s worth of 
fruit to several pounds’ worth of meat, is stated; and as evidence of the 
price of provisions and other articles, wine, servants’ wages, &c. at the time, 
it is extremely useful. In the —. the names of the guests at dinner and 


supper on the day are recorded, it altogether exhibits a curious picture of 
the manners of the Elizabethan age.”—pp. 1—5. ’ 


The editor then calls upon the Antiquarian Society to lend its 
aid; but we expect nothing from the patronage of societies: the aid 


of an enlightened government might, perhaps, be appealed to with 
more effect. 


“It must be at once obvious, that manuscripts, which w li 
British history, but which are not sufficientl i as Neh ihe fi 
to print them, ought to be published by the i 
purpose of advancing ‘ the study of antiquity, and the 
times, and to which we are indebted for two of w 
alluded to; but the zeal which caused them to be edited has unfortunately 
of Anti- 


long since evaporated. If it be thought impossible 
quaries to publish all the MSS. which ha cud 


entries, and a summary of the 

least, be extracted from them. 
undertake the trouble of 

tage, may be met by the ? 

are alike for their 
these officers be too severe to admit of 
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would not be a far more legitimate application of its funds te a t persons 
to prepare such MSS. for the press, and te remunerate them for their labours, 
than to waste the Society’s resources by poblishing useless articles, because 
they are gratuitous contributions ; and still more, by inquiring whether the 
cost of producing such compilations, with illustrative notes, would not confer 
infinitely more honour upon that body, and tend in a greater degree to 
advance the objects for which it exists, than a heavy expenditure on useless 
engravings? "—pp. 5, 6. 

We may suggest to Mr. Nicolas, that as these MSS are acces- 
sible ; and since there is no chance of their being printed, whether 
he would not be performing a more essential service to literature if he 
were to go throughthem, and deduce, froma general comparison of the 
whole, the more remarkable and useful conclusion, and compound the 
whole into one elaborate Chronicon Pretiosum, instead of spending 
his labour upon the reprinting separate ones? That Mr. Nicolas is 
qualified to perform this, task and moreover to apply his isolated facts 
to the illustration of important questions, is proved by his Introduc- 
tory Remarks to the Household Book, when by the aid of the privy 
purse expenses, he traces the king’s connexion with Anne Boleyn, pursues 
him through his yarious residences, throws light on his personal cha- 
racter, by estimating the time and money he spent on games of 
chance, &c. and generally expounds the rent of houses, lands, &e. in 
the time of Henry VIII. 

We shall first give the history of the MSS. now published, and 
then make some extracts from the Remarks, before we go into the 
volume itself. : 

“ The manuscript of these sheets is imperfect, both at to the commence- 
ment and the end; and in one or two places part of a leaf has been torn off, 
and in another a folio has been abstracted, whilst the first page is in many 
places illegible. Its contents and orthography are printed literally, and the 
imperfections in the cory palates out by stars: the few blanks which will be 
found, also occur in the MS. The earliest notice of it which has been dis- 
covered is in the Lansdown MS. 737, which contains numerous extracts made 
from it by Peter le Neve, Norroy King of Arms, from 1704 to 1729, who says 
he bought the original ‘of ——- Wynde, Esq, and sold it for the same price 
to the Right Honourable Lord Harley, son and heir of the Earl gf Oxford—— 
1723 ;' and adds in the margin, ‘ It was the book of Sir Orlando 


from which it appears that in 1762 it was in the possession of Mrs. Bridge- 
man, of Hanover Square. The name might suggest the idea that her hus- 
band was a descendant of Sir Orlando Bri ! 


in 1723 sold it to the of Oxford, tho Lf APNE ve Fae © belengang (0 

a Mrs. Bridgeman. Ate Gat you more is known of it, than 

it was purchased about a tw since at the sale of an undertak 

broker, of the name of Gomme. In the fly-leaf at the 

lowing memorandum, which Le wri 
nan :—* Accounts of 

a guaachae 3 hy 5. 

a Walk hee conten toe | Feeovered, not ia 
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words, and will be found at the end of this volume ; but all the other imper- 
fections seem to have existed when in his possession, for he takes no notice of 
the first folio ; he expressly says of 131, 132, 183, that the leaf was 
then torn ; and the last folio of the MS. was the same as at te 

« Walpole conjectures that they were the accounts kept * Sir <P 
Tuke, the Treasurer of the Chambers,’ but it is much more likely that they 
were those of Sir William Fitz-William, afterwards Earl of Southampton, 
Treasurer of the Household: nothing positive, however, can be said on the 


subject.” —pp. 6—8. 
Of the King’s amusements, as gathered from his account book, Mr. 
Nicolas thus writes :— 


‘‘ His Majesty's principal amusement was gambling in its most extensive 
and diversified shapes, and all his relaxations from the duties of his station in 
a greater or less degree partook of it. The philosopher will beat no loss to 
account for the fact ; for it is the frequent attendant upon that satiety which 
unlimited power is sure to produce, though it is often equally the passion of 
those who want even the necessaries of life. That Henry, tired of more ra- 
tional enjoyment, and incapable of finding a permanent relief from the ennui 
of greatness, should have indulged to excess in games of chance is not sur- 
prising ; and to show the extent to which that ion was carried, it is suffi- 
cient to state that the whole ‘amount paid for his losses at cards, dice, tennis, 
and other games, together with those lost in wagers, amounted in three years 
to 3243/. 5s. 10d. It is not a little sin that though passionately addicted 
to gambling himself, he was sufficiently careful of the morals of his subjects 
to issue a proclamation in the eighteenth year of his reign, forbidding them to 
play at cards and bowls. 

“ Of his ‘out-of-door’ amusements, shooting at the rounds, hunting, hawking, 
fishing, horse-racing, bowls, and tennis were the chief; and in ‘bis — 
saily Gale were daily passed at ‘ the tables,’ or back-gammon, shovel-board, 
dice, and cards ; wagers on races run against dogs, or at shooting, or hunting ; 


as to people for making dogs perform tricks; gratuities to persons for 
ifferent feats, as eating a buck, riding two horses at once; and others of a 
similar description are continually mentioned. Music and literature also oc- 
casionally lent their aids to his enjoyments ; and that he enco the latter, 
is manifest from the exhibitions he founded at the Universities, his occasional 
“erage to scholars, and his support of boys at St. Paul’s, and other schools, 


th in this country and Paris. His love of architecture is shown by the 
money he expended in building at his different residences ; and we find. that 
he spent at York Place, from April 1530, to July 1532, 2,400/. besides 
10/. 19s. 2d. for glazing it, and 20/. 0s. 83d.; for iron work on the house at 
More Park, 60/. in April and 50/. in June, 1530; and on buildings at 
Hunsdon, 1,533/. 6s. 8d. between May 1530, and April 1532: forming a 
total, exclusive of repairs and alterations, of 4,064/. 5s. 10d. within three 
years. Nor was he indifferent to inting, as several entries occur 
_ given to painters for their widha: but as they have been commen 
upon by Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ no new 
information on that interesting subject. That writer also entries 
relative to Hans Holbein, from the ‘ Book of Quarter] Payments’ in 
—_— ~ the ae a and as they are intimately es 

usion here made to Henry’s taste fur the accurate copies been made 
of them from that manuscript." —pp. 23-95. ets 

The following is Mr. Nicolas’s summary of the parti 


found in the household book, relative to Anne Boleyn and her family :-— 
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skinner were paid for her dresses ; and bows, arrows, and other articles for 
shooting were bought for her.* The large share of the king’s affection which 
she then possessed, and which was perhaps deemed to be the harbinger of her 
subsequent honors, is evident from the fact of the Mayor of London having 
sent her a present of cherries on the 5th of June; and the servant who 
brought them was rewarded with 6s. 8d. out of the privy-purse. More bows 
were ae, or for her on the 10th of that month ; and in an entry in July 
as well as in the December preceding, a person called George Taylor, is ex~ 


pressly styled, ‘My Lady Anne’sservant.’ Linen cloth for her was paid for - 


in September, in which month ten shillings were given for a cow that one of 
her greyhounds had killed. A remarkable entry occurs in November, in that 
year, from which it ap that Anne Boleyn had pawned one of her jewels 
to her sister Mary, and that Henry ordered 20/. to be given to redeem it ; a 
few days afterwards, about twenty yards of crimson satin were purchased for 
her use. In December, eight guineas were given for budge skins or furs for 
her ; on the 2ist of that month she received twenty shillings in silver: the 
next day linen cloth for her shirts was paid for, and she was repaid 5/., which 
she given to Henry Webb by the king’s command. On the 23rd, the 
same sum was given to her for playing money, in groats, and on the 30th, 
Henry gave her 100/. as a New Year’s gift. In February, 1531, her mer- 
cer's bill was again paid, and on the 17th, her servant Taylor, received 117, 
6s. 8d. to be ‘ employed about my Lady Anne Rocheford’s business ;’ before 
the end of which month a farm was purchased for her at Greenwich, and for 
which 86/. 13s. 4d. were given. Her desk was garnished with laten and gold 
in April following ; when her embroiderer was paid for work done for her. 
Early in May, 40/. were given her ‘ to play; on the 22nd, having lost 
12/. 7s. 6d. at bowls to the ew of the Cellar, that sum was paid to him 
out of the Privy Purse, by his Majesty's commands ; and on the 10th, eight 
yards of crimson cloth of gold were bought for her. From that time nothing 
more is said of Anne Boleyn until December, when her taylor’s bill amount- 
ing to 28/. 6s. 4d. for her clothes was discharged ; shortly after which her 
skinner’s bill of 40/. 15s. 8d. was likewise paid. On the 29th of May, 1532, 
the king’s watermen were remunerated for conveying her to Durham House. 
In June a splendid cloak and nightgown were purchased, and the price of all 
the materials is detailed with the minuteness of a milliner’s bill of the pre< 
sent day, from which it seems that both were made of black satin ; that the 
former was edged, and the latter lined with velvet of the same colour ; -and 
that the cloak cost altogether 9/. 4s. 8d.; whilst the night-gown was lined 
with black taffeta, and cost 10/. 15s. 8d.: at the same time sixteen yards of 
damask were also purchased for her. 

“In August in this year, her future elevation became so certain that the 
wife of one of the most distinguished courtiers of the time, in imitation of 
the example set nearly two years before by the Mayor of London, endea- 
voured to itiate her favour by a brew e's as on the 17th of that month, 
Lady , afterwards Countess of Bedford, sent her 
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monarehs,-are fully described by Hall. From these accounts we learn that 
the great master went het a prenes of grape cud. pees of Cobo cn Ee 
of October: that on the 11th of November, fifteen shillings were paid to her 
which she had won of og at cards at that Speen that on the 20th, a few 
days after her return from France, she, Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir Francis 
Weston, formed a party with the King at Pope Julius e at Stone Castle 
in Kent; and again on the 25th, 26th, and 3ist, at wich, on which 
occasion his Majesty was as usual unsuccessful ; that on the 28th she won 
ill. 13s. 4d. of Henry at cards; and on the 25th of December more stuff was 
bought for her clothes. It is to be observed, that according to some authori- 
ties, Anne Boleyn was privately married to Henry early in November, 1532, 
immediately after their arrival at Dover from Calais ; but nothing is to be 
found in these accounts either corroborative of, or contradictory to, the asser- 
tion. During the three years, the whole sum expended for her clothes, &c. 
was 468/. 6s. Id. and within the same time she received in money 218/. 
‘These sums are not, it is true, remarkable for their amount, but they are suf- 
ficient to show the manner in which she was treated fe emp x and the place 
which she occupied in his affections. Before concluding these observations 
relative to this celebrated woman, the singular manner in which her sister 
and herself are described must be pointed out. Until December, 1530, she 
is merely spoken of as ‘my Lady Anne,’ but from February to May, 1531, 
with one exception, she is called ‘ Lady Ann Rochford,’ though from that 
time until her creation to the Marquisate of Pembroke, she is again styled 
* Lady Ann,’ after which event she is mentioned either as ‘ my Lady Mar- 
quess,’ or ‘ my Lady Marquess of Pembroke.’ Her sister Mary too, though 
married, is called Lady Mary Rochford. Rochford was the title of their 
father when elevated to the earldom of Wiltshire, and was then borne by 
their brother , who, having become involved in his royal sister’s sup- 
posed crime, died, like her, upon a scaffold. 

“* Before these proofs of the esteem in which Anne Boleyn was held b 
Henry, are contrasted with her subsequent fate, it is impossible to avoi 
reflecting on the little regard which was then paid to the virtuous Katherine. 
That her name should be but twice mentioned, speaks volumes on her 
ame situation dl and — all = wealth and power could command 
were lavished on new favourite, magnanimous wife was equall . 
lected by her husband, his satellites, and the world. Remorse 2 al 

seems, 
ever, at | to have touched Henry’s heart, for a few years after her death, 
namely, in November, 1539, the following entry occurs in the ‘ Book of 
Quarterly Payments,’ in the Library of the Royal Society. 
on aie Blanch Twyford, by the Lord Privy Seal'sletter, for her 
and painful service done unto Princess 
ing’s reward—66l. 13¢. 4d.’ Demnge,. by aya the 


“Mrs, Twyford was bequeathed 10/. by Katherine's will.”"—np. 39—81. 


We shall only make one more extract i 
the price of labour. It should be ree etmek ee thoes 
expenses with those of the present day, each sum should be mult 
by about ten. The pound was then double the nt weig na 
silver; and the difference between the t that 
and the present, may be estimated to 
pelet, We: the pe we value of 

old Book presen 

Mr. Nicolas for some sega a 


text; but we do not observe that 
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13s. 4d. for ten days’ pt ms in mowing, + Sd-9 chy sad In F 

1532, the hire of.seven aH - pense penses of the same eee men 
for sixteen days, sent into : other places, at 1s. 8d, p for 
each man, ptt oe to.9l. 6s. 8d. ‘and in July, n the same dar, 41 was : “ih 
for the hire of ten men for three days, in drawing the fish ae at Ampthill 


at 8d. a day each. 
“ The “" es of servants differed of course according to their situations ; 


thane of a falconer were generall t a day, and he was allowed one 
a day for the food of each hewk infrosted to his care; but those of 
Clamp, one of the principal faleoners, were 101. per annum. A 
naotaain received 35s. 5d. a quarter, and as well as most of the oiher 
servatits, he had 4d. a day for his board wages. ‘The allowanee for the board 
of the boys of the stable, was ls. 8d. per week each; and of the boys that 
‘ e. the king’s geldings,’ or as they are sometimes called, ‘the king’s 
x boys,’ 2s. a week each, whilst, on one occasion, we find six days’ meals 
for og S m7 pid fi for, at the rate for each of them, five-pence a day. The 
keeper of t bary horse was allowed 1s, 8d. per week for his board, hi 
wages being 4/. a yeu the hen- wae gem was however better paid, as he recei¥ 
45s. 7d. a quarter. of the king’s watermen were 10s. a 


quarter ; but it sini 2 a 5g were paid extra upon eyery occasion 

when they were emplo ash. Sexton, the fool’s servant's ad 2 Bs 15s. 4 
uarter. The ers of York Place, and of Baulie, or New Hall, in 
uffolk, received about 12. A annum ;' the gardener of Greenwich 20/1. a 

year ; and the gardeners of Windsor and Wanstead 4/. a year.”—pp. 89, 40 


We now turn to the bedy of the work; it is not easy to give a 
specimen of its contents. By going carefully through the different 
items, we have picked out those which struck us as the most curious, 
and have placed them all together without any yegard.to order: so 
that though this is in reality a specimen of the whole material, it is 
a specimen of no particular portion, The contractions we have 
expanded, both for the convenience of uninitiated readers, and for 
typographical reasons, which the printer of the Household Book will 


understand. 


Item iiij" daye paied to baptist lemane Jeweller and to 
Christofer the myllaner for such Jewelles As the 
kinges grace hought of in em M MCC Ixx corons 
in money currant - yc xxix li, xiij s. iiij d. 
Item the same daye paied to Alard the Jeweller for 
such Jewelles as the kinges grace bought of him 
MMM My C xj corons, and ifij pens in ae He x a vita 
¥) 8. 
Item the same daye paied to hubert Moret ewes tee fat 


such Jewelles as the Hinges be, bonght of 
CC xlij corons - a . ix 6. ilijd. 


ai by i dave paid to Carney of his for serene ae fi. Ta 4. d. q. 
tm hein delle for «Chea of gle ws whi Haj 
Item th v"daye paied to John langey Jeweller for ir. “s 
the sais days paled 49 Wilden: Annaseess by his bille ate bitin va 


I 
on gal eles Oamoryk for yj shot far ie th ng 
pt aa me . ‘pth xvije. 
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Item for the making of the same six shertes at vj s. the 


gg STR: * " 
Item for vj yardes of Ribande - . > 
Item the xix daye paied to William perpount of london 
draper for a pece of Clothe of Silver playne A 
pece ff blac clothe of golde, And for a pece tawney 
clothe of golde - - . - iii) vij li. iij s. ix d. 
Item the xxvij daye paied to the Mylloner for certeyne 
cappes trymmed and garnissed withe botons of 
golde - - - - - - iij li. ixs. 
Item the x daye paied to Thomas Osborne of londone 
upone his bille for viij yardes iij quarters and the 
nayle of Crymsin clothe of golde for my lady Anne 
Rocheford at xxxiij s. iiij. d. the yarde xiiij li. xiij s. ix d. 
Item the same daye paied to Adingtone the skynner for 
furres & furring of my lady Annes gownes, As it 
apperith by his bille - - . iii li viij s. viij d. 
Item the same daye paide in rewarde to a servant of the 
Mayer of london for bringing Cherys to my lady 
Anne _ o = o - - vj Ss. viij d. 
Item the viij daye paied to the wif of the Dove upone 
a Reconnyng for lynnene clothe for my lady Anne x li. 
Item the same daye paide to Scawseby for bowys 
Arowys shaftes brode hedder braser and shoting 
glove for my lady Anne - - 
Item the xxx daye paied to my lady Anne by the kinges 
commaundement towardes hir new yeres gifte - C li. 
Item a same oe $9 paied to my lady Anne for the Re- 
emption of A Jewell whiche my |! 
: yom 5) had - « . fg mone 
tem the same daye delivered to mylady Anne in 
for playing = dae - , bee = 38 
Item the same daye delivered to the kinges grace for 
playing money CC corons, in sterling money _xlyj li. xiij s. iiij d. 
Item the xxiiij daye paied to my lorde of Rocheford for 
that he wanne of the kinges grace at shovillaborde 
and by betting at the same game - -  xivii 
Item the laste day delivered unto the kinges grace 
whiche his grace lost at pope July game w' my 
lady marques and mr Weston xvj corons iij li. xiiij s. viij d 
Item the furste daye paied to my lorde of Norfolke for ae 
so moche money as he wanne of the king 


at Bowles th s P kinges grace 
his bille r Rs i 2 Ane bys cppere Sy xx} li 


Xxiij s. iiij d. 


xx li. 


vie 
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Item the last daye paied to William Crane for so moche 

money as he wanne of the kinges grace eyeme 

xix Angelles, in money currant - vij lis. vjd. 
Item the same daye paied to Emyson that waytes upon 

Sextonn for that he layed oute for the ie, And 

for his wages at Cristemas - xliij s. vj d. 
Item the xxv daye paied to him that waytes upon Sex- 

ten as well for his wages for half a yere at ij d by 

the daye, As also for sper viiicil his shertes and 

other necessaryes lj s. v d. 
Item the xx daye paied to the Taylot that made Sex- 

tens Cote for clothe lynyng and making - - Xxj s. viij d.. 
Item the same daye paied to the same hosier for iiij 

payer of hosen for Sextonn - - - XX 8. 
Item the same daye paied in Rewarde to James hubert 

for bringing of swete oranges and marmalade to 

the kinges grace at Yorke place - - - XX 8. 
Item the same daye paied to a servant of my lorde 

Barkeleys in Rewarde for bringing of bake lam- 


preys to the kinges grace at york place - XX 8. 
Item the vij® daye paied in Rewarde to a womann that 
brought iij hennes to the kinges grace to Grenewiche Vv 3. 


Item the viij“ daye paied in Rewarde to the gardyner 

at Wanstede for ith of 246 Cocke to the 

king - - - Vs. 
Item the xxix daye paied to a man in rewarde for 

bringing a glass of nenyaeler fro guyitere to 

wyndesour - vs. 
Item the same daye paied in Rewarde to $* Edward | 

Guldefordes for bringing of en geese to the 

kinges grace - - - iiijs. viijd. 
Item the same daye paied ‘to one ‘water Smythe for 

bringing a leshe of greyhoundes to the —— -_ 

to Buckingham in rewarde - vijs. vj d. 
Item the viij daye paied by the kinges comment’ to a 

woman that gave the kinges grace A present ad 

Chekyns Apulles and ffylberdes - - Xs. 
Item the same daye to Jasper gardyne at Beaulie in 

rewarde for bringing Archicokkes Cocomes and 

other herbes to the king to hartford = - - vjs. viijd. 
Item the xiij daye paied to John the kinges bargeman, 

commyng twyes from grenewiche to om place w' 

_ & great bote w* bookes for the king - xiijs. iiijd. 

Item the same daye for the botehire of one that 

went rms af aatet ope Sep the king -. xd. 


Item for a potell of salet oyle - - ijs. iiijd. 
Item for botell and for Russhes to breane w! the saied 
oyle - iijd. 
Item the aun Leaps pene tenement ten Ateerinn 
for mending of aClok - vj. 


Item the same daye paied for A Cowe that Uryren a 
-  Breretons greyhoundes and my ladye Annes killed = xs. 
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tem the same daye paied to Blew mantelle an offeer 
at Armes for Pi clothes of Enbradery warke 
delivered to water walshe - - 43° 
Item the same daye paied to the norse and to the nid> 
wif of ladye of Worcestre, by way ofrewarde -_ iiijli. 
Item the same daye paied to St Arthur darey for the oe 
cristenyng of my lorde hussey childe = = _ = dij li, vjs. viijd. 
Item to my lady princesse at two tymes by the kinges 
commaundement for to disporte hir this Christemas = xx li. 
Item the xxiij daye paied in rewarde to a physicion that 
went to my lorde of Richemond - - - xis. 
Item the same daye paied to my lorde of Richemondes 
Norse in rewarde - - - - xi s. 
Item the viij daye paied in Rewarde to a pouet man 
that had xiij childre for ther Relief - ~ iij li. vj s. viij d. 
Item the xviij leg paied to ij pouer folke that the 
kinges grace heled : - - - XV. 8. 
Item the same daye to Rede mashall of the kinges halle 
for to dispose of the kinges Charite to such poure- 
folke as wer expelled the towne of the grenewiche 
in the tyme of the plage - - - Xviij li. viijs. 
item the same daye paied to Cutberde the kinges Apoti- 
cary upon his bille for suche necessary thinges As he 
hathe delivered to and for the kinges use and 
behofe - - - - - xxx li. iijs.x d. 
Item the laste daye paied to Maister Cromewelle for 
the kinges tumbe - > - xiiij li. vjs. viij. d. 
Item the same daye paied for the Buryall of william 
dodisworthe by the kinges commaundement - = Xvjs. 


We ought not to conclude without eulogizing Mr. Nicolas for the 
completenéss, and accuracy of his Index and Notes, He has con- 


trived to make this most useful, but generally the driest of all things 
amusing. 


xxxv li. 
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MONTGOMERY’S PELICAN ISLAND. 


The Pelican Island, and other P . Lot 
ah ee er Poems, By James Montgomery. London, Longman 


Tere can be little dowbt that Mr. Montgomery is a popular poet, 


for all his works have passed through numerous editions. last 
impression of The Wanderer in oa sad th 


immediate 


up 
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consistent with its spirit, and injurious to its practice. The voluptuous 
strains—the profligate amours—the heathen passionsthe heathen 
faith of such writers, render them the most noxious én@miés of the 
religionist: while their fervent aspirations, their sublimé Speculations, 
and their harmonious numbers, point them out as in possession of artis, 
which, could they be used in a better cause, might be applied with 
signal benefit to the purposes of religion—to the encouragement of the 
ardent—to the excitement of the backward—to the chastisement of the 
obstinate—but above all, as an appropriate form in which to convey 
the humble accents of mortal praise to the éars of the Divinity, in 
hymns of adoration, and songs of triumph. But though the religious 
world has much wanted a poet, it has rarely got one. Mr. Montgomery 
is made after their own hearts—he has no passions but of the most 
gentle and amiable class—he has no impure loves or infidel specu- 
lations—he is full of abstraction, rapture, and reflected bliss. “ His 
hopes are in the sky.” Eternity, Omnipotence, angel thinistration, 
primeval simplicity, and the ultimate beatification of mankind, are his 
favourite, if not his Sole subjects. Thas the purest Christian may 
kindle a virtuous warmth at his fire, and retire with a chastity 
untouched, unsoiled; the imagination of the religionist may indulge 
in unaccustomed flights over his pages withont danger; and those who 
still look back with regret at the time of freedom, when no poctical 
volume was sealed to them, may rettirn to the exercise of their early 
taste without fear of censure. 

The volume before us is an apt instance of a combination of the 
pleasures of the religionist, and the pleasures of the lover of poetry. 
It is impregnated with the spirit of devotion—it is a service from one 
end to the other, in honour of the Creator of all things; while the 
ingenuity and the fertility of the poet is brought to bear upon the 
mysteries of creation itself. The word mystical is an epithet which 
readily classifies the Pelican Island. 

It is founded wpon the well-known process by which the co-al 
reefs are formed, by means of the zoophytes, that také their name 
from them. That islands are daily in a state of manufacture by 
them, is certain: it is also probable, that many large islands, and that 
even the continent of Australasia itself, may have originally 
formed by them. The plot of the poem supposes that events which 
take ages for their operation, happen before the mental eye of the 
poet with a very accelerated rapidity, atid in truth in a very Short space 
of time. This is contractitig the scale of time, jist a8 tlie scale of 
distance is contracted in maps of territory. The Pelitii Island is a 
map of many ages, on & very sinall scale; and reminds us Of an apo- 
logue which De Sacy, in his parenaetels Ascke, has quoted from 
Kazwini, an Arabic naturalist. 


“ I was ng, said 
bitants, ‘ How long be Oe 1 bu q 
T Paased by, ster ve hadihesh-weswaydedl a: ir ufstha by wae tobe 

, after five é not a trace of. was to 

seen ; neg found man gathering herbs and T asked, ‘ How long has this 
city been destroyed?’ but he said, * ) ! 
I said, ‘ But Ce si eee ee city 
here, nor have we heardof n our fathers.’ After five hundred years 


a asked thous, VWhen aid thle 
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‘ man like you ask such a question—the place was never other 
Pepe “ But Rema said I, ‘it was land ;* and they said, ‘ We 
never saw it so, nor heard it from our fathers. again, after five hundred 
years, I returned, and behold! the lake was dried pv and I met a solita 
man, and said to him, ‘ When did this spot become land?’ and he said, 
‘ It was always thus.’ ‘ But formerly,’ I said, ‘it was a lake ;’ and he said, 
‘We never saw it nor heard of it before.’ And five hundred ears afterwards 
I again by, and again found a populous and beautiful city, and finer 
than I eet seen it; and I asked of one of the inhabitants, ‘ When 
was this city built?’ and he said, ‘ Truly, it is an ancient place, we know not 
the date of its building—neither we nor our fathers.’” 


Compare this with the following passage :— 


“‘ T sent a glance at randoni from the cloud, 
In which I then lay floating through mid-heaven, 
To ocean’s innermost recess ;—when lo ! 
Another seal of nature’s book was open’d, 
Which held transported thought so deep entranced, 
That time, though borne through mightiest revolutions, 
Seem’d, like the earth in motion, to stand still. 
The works of ages grew beneath mine eye ; 
As rapid intellect up events, 
Combines, compresses, moulds them, with such power, 
That, in a little of memory, 
An empire's annals lie,—a nation’s fortunes 
Pass in review, as motes through sunbeams pass, 
Glistening and vanishing in oye succession, 
Yet each distinct as though there were but one ; 
—So thrice a thousand years, with all their issues, 
Hurried before me, through a gleam of Time, 
Between the clouds of two eternities,— 
That whence they came, and that to which they tended. 


“ Immeasurable continents beneath 
The expanse of animated waters lay, 
Not strown,—as I have since discern’d the tracks 
Of voyagers,—with shipwrecks and their spoils, 
The wealth of merchants, the artil] 
Of war, the chains of captives, and the gems 
That glow’d upon the brow of beauty ; crowns 
Of monarchs, swords of heroes, anchors lost 
a never hee let go bse hold in storms ; 

ns, sunk in port, that steer’d adventurous 

Round the wide world ; bones of dead men, Felli 
A hidden Golgotha where they had fallen, . 
Unseen, unsepulchred, but not unwept 
7 lover, — relation, far away, 

ng waiting their return to home and country 
And going down into their fathers’ graves ’ 
With their gray hairs or youthful locks in sorrow 
To meet no more till dead: - 


mourn’d, 
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And, seen by glimpses, but awakening thoughts 
Too sad for utterance,—relics huge and s 

Of the old world that perish’d by the flood, 
Kept under chains of darkness till the Lng meray 
—Save these, lay ocean’s bed, as from the hand 
Of its Creator, hollow’d and prepared 

For his unfathomable counsels there, 

To work slow miracles of power divine, 

From century to century,—nor less 
Incomprehensible than heaven and earth 

Form’d in six days by his commanding word. 
With God a thousand years are as one day ; 

He in one day can sum a thousand years : 

All acts with Him are equal ; for no more 

It costs Omnipotence to build a world, | 
And set a sun amidst the firmament, Bh: 
Than mould a dew-drop, and light up its gem.”—p. 21—24. | 


The scheme of the Oriental is of course enlarged and mystified as 
becomes the author of a volume ; but it is nevertheless the same as that 
on which Mr. Montgomery has founded his poem. Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s framework is too clumsy, and so unnecessarily obscure that | 
we shall not concern ourselves farther with it than to observe, that fi 
the verses are supposed to proceed from a spirit all eye, ear, and i 
thought. The extracts here made, are taken solely with a refer- / 
ence to their poetic beauty, and not to their connexion with the story. i 

A first sight of the Nautilus: and other marine animals :— 


“ Light as a flake of foam upon the wind . 
Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is fill’d ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, f 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 3 
The native pilot of this little bark “ 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 
j Spread to the ing breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 
Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 
To me appear’d this lonely Nautilus, 
My fellow-being, like myself alive. 
Entranced in contemplation yet sweet, 
I watch’d its vagrant course rippling wake, 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 


** It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nothing : 
While the last bubble crown’ the dimpling eddy, 






































On ight wi that a diamond shower 
OF dew’ ; ee t form, 
opens inte t, and instantly 

I could the stranger as a friend, 






Or mourn departure,—on the surge, 

A shoal of tumbling in wild 

Glow’d with such orient tints, they been 
The rainbow’s when it met the ocean 

In that resplendent I had seen. , 





= _ 
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While yet in ecstasy I hung o'er we: yal 
With every motion out fresh 
As though the and went 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes,— 
Enormous o'er the Leviathan Bie 
Look’d forth, and from his nostrils 

Two fountains to the sky, then d amain 


In headlong pastime through the closing gulf.” —pp: i914. 
View of the marine creation at sun-set in a remoté dnd unexplored 
part of ocean :— 





« At sunset: then the deep let loose 
Its blithe adventurers to sport at large, 
As kindly instinct taught them ; buoyant shells, 
On stormless voyages, in fleets or single, 
Wherried their tiny mariners ; | 
On wing-like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures, 
The flying-fishes darted to and fro ; ai 
While spouting whales projecting wat’ry columns, 
That turn’d to arches at their height, and seem’d 
The skeletons of crystal 
Built on the blue expanse, then perishing, 
Frail as the element which 05 ey made of : 
Dolphins, m gambols, lent the lucid brine 
Hues richer the canopy of eve, 
That overhung the scene with gorgeous clouds, 
Decaying into gloom more beautiful 
Than the sun’s golden liveries which they lost : 
oe light that hides, and ertonaee seas reveals 

e stars,—exchanging guard, like sentinels 

Of day and nig t,—transform’d the face of nature: 
Above was wakefulness, silence around, 
Beneath, repose,—repose that reach’d even me. 
Power, will, sensation, memory, fail’d in turn ; 
aa very essence seem’d to pass away, 
Like a thin cloud that melts across moon, . 
Lost in the blue immensity of heaven.”—pp. 14, 15. 

The birth of forests and the sylvati world :-— 


oe Plants of superior 

r e moon-like b 
ight flexile shrubs among 
Fantastic freaks,— cre} 
And hung their flowers anc 





ith net-work. 
Silently rising from their buried ¢ 
Trees to ths skies their 
Tufted with verdure, like d 
O'er stems unknotted, 
Of these in 
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Appear’d itself a wood upon the waters, 
A cosh hae sence 3 fom” 9 rhe 
Ww on suspended in e air; 
i ages omar 


Not lost, but eikining oe lay, they ‘ssrack 
Root downward, and brake forth on every hand, 
Till the strong sap rank and file, stood up, 

A mighty army, whi o’erran the isle, 

And chonanl wilderness into a forest. 


** All this appear’d wee oe in the space 
Between the morning and the evening star: 


So, in his third da she er tee a 

And Earth, an in ee et ef we 

Out of the womb of chaos, t put on 

Her beautiful attire, and deck'd her robe 

Of verdure with ten thousand iou 

E ing incense ; crown'd her mountain heads 

With train’d her vines around their girdles, 

And pour’d spontaneous harvests at their feet. 
“Nor were those woods without inhabitants 

Besides the of earth and air ; 


a fell 
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Which none can gather u y—the speediest fate, 
Though violent and terrible, is best. 

O with what horrors would creation groan,— 
What agonies would ever be before us, 

— wre) oe en, pear eam 
Anguish an in in b 

Had all to wait the dow diag of Nature! 

Life — a martyrdom of arta, Uhrieking sino 

Death, lingering, raging, wri : 

The es be abolish’d ; this gay world 

A valley of dry bones, a > 

In which the living stum o'er the dead, 

Till they could fall no more, and blind perdition 

Swept frail mortality away for ever. 

*T was wisdom, mercy, goodness, that ordain’d 

Life in such infinite profusion,—Death 

So sure, so prompt, so multiform to those 

That never sinn’d, that know not guilt, that fear 

No wrath to come, and have-no heaven to lose.”—pp. 60, 61. 





The loves of the Pelicans, and their care of their offspring :— 


“ Love found that lonely couple on their isle, 
And soon surrounded them with blithe companions. 
The noble birds, with skill spontaneous, framed 
A nest of reeds among the t-grass, 

That waved in lights and ws oer the soil. 
There, in sweet drom, you unweening why, 
The patient dam, who ne’er till now had known 
Parental instinct, brooded o’er her eggs, 

Long ere she found the curious secret out, 

That life was hatching in their brittle shells. 
Then, from a wild rapacious bird of prey, 
Tamed by the kindly process, she became 

The gentlest of all living things—a mother ; 
Gentlest while yearning o'er her naked young, 
Fiercest when stirr’d by anger to defend them. 
Her mate himself the softening power confess’d, : 
reg his sloth, restrain'd his appetite, 

And ranged the sky and fish’d the stream for her. 
Or, when o’erwearied nature forced her off 

To shake her torpid feathers in the breeze, 

And bathe her bosom in the cooling flood, 

He eet Se lace, and felt every nerve, 
While ump nestlings d against hi 
The pth rn at makes the a _ at, 
Yea, half unwilling] 

When, home-sick with 

She hurried back, and drove hi 

With pecking bill, and cry of 

Answer'd by him with murmurs of 

Whose gutturals harsh to her 

Then, settling down 


Whi » flickering, 
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Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 

Than, in that hour, the mother Pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep, and dreams of what they were, 
—Dreams more delicious than reality. 

—He sentinel beside her stood, and watch’d, 
With jealous eye, the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank sea-mews wheeling round the cliffs. 
Woe to the reptile then that ventured nigh ; 

The snap of his —— bill was pee . 
Death’s scythe, down-cutting every thing it struck. - 
The heedless lizard, in his gambols, peep'd 
Upon the gusset nest, from out the flowers, 

But paid the instant forfeit of his life ; 

Nor could the nt’s subtlety elude 

Capture, when gliding by, nor in defence 

Might his malignant fangs and venom save him. 


“ Ere long the thriving brood outgrew their cradle, 
Ran through the grass, and dabbled in the pools ; 
No sooner denizens of earth than made 
Free both of air and water; day by day, 

New lessons, exercises, and amusements 
Employ’d the old to teach, the young to learn. 
Now floating on the blue lagoon behold them ; 
The sire dam in swanlike beauty steering, 
Their signets meg pa the foamy wake, 
Picking the leaves of plants, pursuing insects, 
Or catching at the bubbles as they broke ; 

Till on some minor fry, in reedy shallows, 

With flapping pinions and unsparing beaks, 


Then hurry with their uet to 


Their parents put them to severer proof : 
On beetling rocks the little ones were marshall’d ; 
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These passages will suffice to show that ‘the Pelican is not deficient 
in poetic beauty: though the last-quoted description is unequalled by 
any other part of the poem, there is much on the same high level as 
the principal part of the passages now quoted. 

Added to the principal subject of the volume, there are many 
miscellaneous poems; some of which have the merit of pathos and 
elegant expression of sentiment. The “ Theme for a Poet” is critical, 
and contains an able characterization of the author’s contemporaries ; 
with it we shall close our notice of a volume which we have, on the 
whole, read with satisfaction; merely observing that it is confirmatory 


of our preliminary remarks. 
‘* The arrow that shall lay me low, 
Was shot from Death’s unerring bow, 
The moment of my breath ; 
And every footstep I proceed, 
It tracks me with increasing speed ; 
I turn,—it meets me,— Death 
Has given such impulse to that dart, 
It points for ever at my heart. 


“ And soon of me it must be said, 
That I have lived, that I am dead ; 
Of all I leave behind, 
A few may weep a little while, 
Then bless my memory with a smile ; 
What monument of mind 
Shall I bequeath to deathless Fame, 
That after-times may love my name? 


sing of war's alarms, 


without t 
Lhout @ name, 
» flood, and flame ; 
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His thoughts become our own, 
And strangely pleased, we start to find 
en treasures 



















Such hid in our mind. 


* Let Campbell's sweeter numbers flow 
Through every change of joy and woe, 
Hope's morning dreams displa > 
The Pennsylvanian cottage wild, 

The frenzy of O’Connel’s child, 

Or Linden’s dreadful day ; 

And still in each new form appear, 
To every Muse and Grace more dear. 


“* Transcendent masters of the lyre ! 
Not to your honours I aspire ; 
Humbler Eos higher views 
Have touch’d my spirit into flame ; Pe , 
The pom of fiction I disclaim ; Re 
Fair Truth! be thou my muse ; ¥ 
Reveal in splendour deeds obscure, is 
Abase the proud, exalt the poor. WE 

** T sing the men who left their home, i 
Amidst barbarian hordes to roam, Rie 
Who land and ocean cross’d, 

Led by a load-star, mark’d on high 

BY Faith’s unseen, all-seeing eye,— 
o seek and save the lost ; 

Where’er the curse on Adam eprenil, 

To call his offspring from the dead. 


“* Strong in the great Redeemer’s name, 


—— ene 
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THE PERSECUTION OF GALILEO. 


Tue persecution of Galileo in the dungeons of the Inquisition, on 
account of the opinions which he maintained of the motion of the earth 
round the sun, has been often alluded to in modern times as one of the 
most atrocious instances of the cruelty and injustice of the Romish 
church. If this foolish and wicked, and as it has been proved, im- 
potent interference with the progress of knowledge, were never pointed 
at but for the purpose of reprobating all similar attempts, it would be 
far from our wish to lessen the horror which is felt at it. But a very 
common use of this and other enormities which are recorded in history, 
is to palliate at the present day some injustice which is assumed to be 
less in degree. The Papists heretofore have persecuted a great deal ; 
therefore it is said the Protestants may now persecute a Jitéle. 

It is well too that this, as well as other historical facts of import- 
ance, should be represented as they occurred. It is not necessary to 
sacrifice truth for the sake of having enormities to record, even if it 
were desirable to record enormities. In history there are but too many 
real ones. : 

The real circumstances of the persecution of Galileo “in the dun- 
geous’’ of the Inquisition have never been presented to the English 
reader; and the collection of letters published in Florence in the last 
century, in which the detail first appeared, is little enough known 
even to those among Italian readers who have access to the great libraries 
in — alone it is to be found, to make the account of it unacceptable 
to them. 

The letters in which the details of the proceedings against Galileo 
appear, are those of Francesco Niccolini, the Minister of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany at Rome, to Bali Cioli, the Secretary of State at 
Florence.* 

The Dialogue of Galileo had been printed two years, after havin 
been duly licensed at Rome as well <a Florence, where the sather 
resided, when in August, 1632, the report reached the Grand Duke, 
under whose protection and in whose service Galileo lived, that the book 
was to be condemned and prohibited. On the 24th August, the Secre- 
tary, Bali Cioli, by the Grand Duke’s command, wrote to the Tuscan 
Minister at Rome, Francesco Niccolini, to express his astonishment 
that a book so licensed should be the subject of any proceedings ; es- 
peciall y, he observed, as the book in question did not determine either 
of the two propositions that were treated of in it, but only put forward 
all the reasons, observations, and experiments that cou . adduced 
for the one or other of the opposite opinions. In the 
Grand Duke he be a 

; ¢ he begged the favour, that whatever accusations were made 
against the book should be put into writing, and sent to Florence f 
the consideration of the rat woh who was confident in the puri re his 
own intentions and in the piety of his life. Siiten 

A letter from F. Niccolini to Bali Cioli of September 5, 1632, nar- 


rates his first conversation wi A 
himecif inteadinand aeaienione the Pope on the subject: the Pope 





* Lettere inedite di uomini illustri, tom. 2, Firenze, 1775. 
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«While we were talking,’ says Niccolini, “of thoge troublesome 
affairs of the Holy Office, his holiness burst into a great passion, and 
said to me on a sudden, that also my Galileo had dared to tread where 
he should not have done, and in the most serious and most dangerous 
matters that in these times could be mooted. I replied that Signor 
Galileo had not printed without the approbation of his ministers, 
and that I myself had obtained and forwarded the permission for 
that purpose. He answered me with the same warmth, that he 
(Galileo) and the Ciampoli had circumvented him, and that the Ciam- 
poli, in particular, had dared to say that Signor Galileo had been 
ready to do all that his holiness commanded, and that every thing was 
right in the book, as if he had known it himself, though he had never 
read or seen the work. - - - - Here I took occasion to say to 
his beatitude, that I knew that his holiness had appointed a congrega- 
tion on the subject ; and since it might happen, as was sometimes the 
case, that ill will to Signor Galileo might enter there, I supplicated to 
his holiness humbly to allow him an opportunity of justifying himself. 
Then his holiness replied to me, that in these affairs of the Holy Office 
there was no other course than to censure, and to call on the author to 
recant. I replied, ‘it does not appear then to your holiness, that he 
should know beforehand the difficulties, and the oppositions, and the 
censures which are passed on his work, and what it is that gives offence 
to the Holy Office.” He answered me violently, ‘ The Holy Office, I 
tell you, sir, does not do these things; it does not proceed in that 
way: these matters are never told to any one beforehand—it is not the 
custom. Besides, he (Galileo) knows very well where the difficulties 
are, if he wishes to know them, because we have discoursed of them 
with him, and he has heard them all from ourselves.’ In reply I 
supplicated him to consider that the book was dedicated to my most 
serene master, whose actual servant the author was, and that I hoped 
for this he would proceed with gentleness, and command his ministers 
to have it in consideration. He said that he had prohibited works 
inscribed with his pontifical name—dedicated to himself—and where it 
concerned serious injuries to religion, the worst that was ever invented, 
his highness himself, as a Christian prince, ought to concur to punish 
it. - - - = = = He then told me to write in conclusion to my 
most serene master, that the doctrine was perverse in the last degree, 
&c.; adding that he had used Signor Galileo himself with all courtesy, 
because he had allowed him to get information of what he knew, and 
had not committed the cause to the ordinary congregation of the Inqui- 
sition, as he ought, but to a particular congregation created anew; and 
that in every thing he had used him better than he (Galileo) had used 
the Holy See, which he had circumvented. I thus found a bad dispo- 
sition (and as far aes the concerned it cannot be a 
our r Signor . r ex may think what 
feolings I reteraad benssijeaedaywoning” 

It is evident from this as well as the following letters that personal 
feelings of wounded pride formed a part of the motives of the prosecu- 
tion. The Pope before his elevation had taken an interest in the affairs 
of Galileo, against whom a prohibition had been before directed on the 
subject of the same doctrine, and while he had protected the philoso- 
ee net oat er 
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n instanee of oné among the many inconveniences of allowing priests 
ony secular power ; that being obliged to maintain some fixed opinions 
against all the world, they consider those who differ from them as per- 
sonal as well as public enemies; and the more bitter enemies, the 
stronger the reasons with which these opponents assail them. It is to 
be observed, that this angry old man, mixing up fhe spirit of the con- 
troversiglist with that of the priest, declares the doctrine of the earth’s 
motion to be the worst injury to religion ever invented—not more ab- 
surdly or less wickedly than some animals in a neighbouring country, 
who when they happened to have some animosity to gratify, attempted 
within the memory of the present age, and within this island, to prove 
that a professor who gave an opinion in one of the most abstract and 
harmless matters of difference in the medical nomenclature, ought to 
be ruined, as a most dangerous enemy to the Christian faith. 

The affair proceeded in secret from the date of the letter we have 
quoted, the Pope himself being very passionate and earnest, but the 
official people under him very indifferent or very well disposed. Ina 
letter of September 11, Niccolini states that the master of the palace 
told him in confidence that there had been found in the books of the 
Holy Office, a record that sixteen years before Galileo had been prohi- 
bited by Cardinal Bellarmino, in the name of the Pope and the Holy 
Office, from teaching the doctrines which he professed in his book—an 
aggravation of his offence sufficient entirely to ruin him, and which ren- 
dered it necessary for those who took an interest in his favour to pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously. At the beginning of November, the con- 
gregation determined to summon him to Rome, a measure which the 
Florentine minister made great efforts to prevent. On the 13th 
November, 1632, the minister writes to the secretary of state— 

“T have made various efforts this week in favour of Signor Galileo— 
as from myself and without naming his highness, after giving his letter 
to Cardinal Barberini ; I have urged his entreaties with Cardinal Ginetti ‘ 
as a friend of the Pope and one of the cardinals of the congregation of 
the Holy Office ; with Signor Boccabelli, assessor of the same congre- 
gation; represented his age of seventy-five years, his slender health, 
and the danger to his life in undertaking a journey, and subjecting 
himself to quarantine out of his little chamber, and deprived of all 
accommodation ; but sinee they listened and did not reply, I have con- 
versed on the subject this morning with his holiness himself: and after 
having represented that he (Galileo) is ready to obey und pre ly with 
whatever may be ordered him, I represented diffusely the ene 
a - to take compassion on poor Signor Galileo, now so ol |, and 

wea ine venerated by me; presapposing that his holiness might have 
seen the letter written by him to the Cardinal Nephew. His holi 
answered me, that he had seen the letter; but that in fine he 
could not do otherwise than come to Rome I replied 
ness incurred a danger, on account of Galileo’ : 
could never be settled either here or there 
endanger the } 
come very gently in a litter, 
necessary to examine him 
the error of having entey 
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néss himself, when cardinal, had freed him from a similar one. I said, 
that the approval of the book here had occasioned all this, because 
by means of the authorization and the order given to the Inquisition at 
Florence, he had proceeded with confidence and without suspicion: but 
I was interrupted by his saying that the Ciampoli and the master of the 
palace had behaved themselves extremely ill, &c.; concluding by say« 
ing, that the matter in question was the very worst doctrine. I after- 
wards gave an account of all this to Cardinal Barberini, and sought 
to move his compassion by an expression of the same ideas; but I could 
draw nothing from him but a question, ‘What had the Pope answered ?’ 
and an assurance that the quarantine should be made éasy to him.” 
The next letter from Niccolini is of the 11th December, 1682, in 
which he says—* In the affair of Signor Galileo I have made new ap- 
plications this morning, having urged what your excellency writes me, 
and what he himself says in a letter to me, in order to see whether it 
might be possible to obtain a delay ; but the result is, that I not only 
hold it for impossible, but Iam persuaded that it is necessary for him 
to come as he can; and he should go to some place of the state of 
Sienna, to stay there at least twenty days by way of quarantine, 
because this promptitude will be of considerable service to him. As 
to the desire to know where he is afterwards to inhabit, it is impossi- 
ble to extract any thing. It is sufficient to say that the affair is with 
the congregation of the Holy Office, which proceeds with such secrecy 
that whatever the opinions may be there, no one openshis mouth. He 
can come directly to this house, but what will happen afterwards cannot 
be affirmed. But Monsignore Boceabella (one of the judges of the 
Office) eounséls him as a friend for his own sake rather to comé as s00n 
as possible, than persevere in any delays, because it will be taken into 
consideration ; and the moving from his home at this time, and at 
his age of seventy-five, aoe serve him as a punishment. But these 
things your excolleney should communicate to him by word of mouth, 
to keep Monsignore Borecabella’s secret, and enjoin him also never ¢ 
mention him.” 
Meantime it seems the order for his appearance had been issued ; 
but instead of appearing, Galileo sent the certificate of a physician as 
to the state of his health, With which the Florentine ambassador made 
a new trial. But zealous as the Holy Office was in the preservation 
of the faith, faith in physicians’ certificates (strange to say). does not 
appear to have been an article of its creed; though it may by some 
be thought in character that men who doubted the great laws of nature 
should admit the possibility of deception on the of a physician. 
In his letter of the 15th January, 1638, Niccolini says“ The testi« 
mony as to the bad health of Signor Galileo has been laid before the 
Holy Office, and I have contrived to hear from M ore thé Assessor 
if it was approved of as I had hoped, and if the 
ancé Which he ge yn chee: granted him. And he answefed 
most confidently, that they paid little atteiition to 
signifying by a shake of the head, and also | 
got ip to do him & service; and: 
the, coke of Siesec Gales Ieee Page oer 
in the most convenient manner he could, because | 
that some eerie maiomemmeas Yi ‘be taken byhinst hia.” 
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Galileo. on the receipt of this notice set out from Florence, and on 
the 13th of February arrived at the ambassador’s at Rome. His 
arrival was announced by a letter of the minister, in which he displayed 
the interest that was taken in his favour, even by the men who were 
the instruments in this vindictive proceeding. The letter is dated 
“ Rome, 14th February, 1633.” 

“ Signor Galileo sioal at this house yesterday in good health. 
This day he has presented himself to Monsignore Boccabella, not as a 
minister of the Holy Office, (for he has left the office of assessor now 
fifteen days,) but as to a friend, who has always shown extraordinary 
compassion and affection towards him, to give him thanks for his good 
disposition, and to obtain advice as to the mode of conducting himself. 
—He has also presented himself, of his own accord, ta the new as- 
sessor, and has attempted to do the same to the father commissary, but 

did not find him; and since Signor Girolamo Matti, friend of the said 
father, had already used his good offices with him in favour of Signor 
Galileo, and offered to continue them, not so much for the affection he 
bears to his singular good qualities, as to serve his highness (the grand 
duke), I have thought fit that he (Galileo) should see him, and he had, 
consequently, an interview with him. There has been no time to-day 
to do more—to-morrow I will try to see the cardinal, Barberino, to re- 
commend him in person, and to induce his eminence to interpose, if 
he please, with his holiness, that he (Galileo) may be allowed to stay in 
this house, if possible, without conducting him to the Holy Office, in 
regard to his age, his reputation, and his prompt obedience.” 

The next letter of the 16th says—“I continue to serve Signor 
Galileo by all possible means ; and since Cardinal Barberino has given 
him a caution not to hold conversations, and not to admit all who will 
come to visit him, he lives in this house retired, till he obtains some 
information. The commissary of the Holy Office having in the mean 
time promised to represent to his holiness and to the other signori, 
his prompt obedience, which seems a very principal matter ; and though 
the affairs of that tribunal can never be spoken of as certain and clear 
knowledge, yet from the little light that is to be had, 1 think no great 
harm will come of it.” 

A letter of the 19th February gives a curious trait of the mode of 
proceeding of the Inquisition :— 

“Wednesday morning that Cardinal Barberino was present, con- 
trary to his custom in the congregation of the Holy Office, I hear that 
this matter was treated of. After it nothing was made known to 
Signor Galileo; nor has any one come from the tribunal, except 
Monsignore Serristori, one of the Consultori, who twice has come to 


speak to him under the if ne of a visit; but as he has always 


entered into his cause, and descended to particulars, i 
for certain, I think, that he has been sent here to “Aing en i age 
snare yates — defends his proceedings, in order to 
w top t . He t 
pd arf pao appears to me to have a little 


In a letter of the 27th of F i 
with the Pope on Galiveo' aiean poe mv > cumemintion 


“I informed his holiness of the arrival of Galileo, adding 
my hope that his holiness would remain persuaded of hie te donut 
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and reverent observance towards ecclesiastical affairs, and particularly 
in the matter in question ; since he had come so fully resolved to sub- 
mit himself entirely to the wise judgment and prudent opinion of the 
Congregation, that he had consoled and edified even me. His holiness 
answered me that he had been regularly favourable to him, and not 
used him like others, by allowing him to stay in my house, instead of 
that of the Holy Office; and that he had proceeded with this mildness 
because he is an accepted servant of my most serene master, and for no 
other cause; since a knight of the house of Gonzaga, son of Ferdinand, 
was not only brought in a litter, accompanied and guarded to Rome, 
but carried to the castle, and kept there a long time, till the conclusion 
of this process. I showed myself fully sensible of the nature of the 


favour, and most humbly returned thanks to his blessedness; and. 


afterwards supplicated it to give orders for expedition, that a man so 
old and so infirm in health might as soon as possible be restored to his 
country. He replied to me, that the affairs of the Holy Office usually 
proceeded to some length; and that he could not truly know whether 
we could hope to have it soon expedited, since the process was in the 
course of instruction, and was not yet finished. He then turned to tell 
me that Galileo had been very ill-advised, to give out these doctrines, 
and that it was a sort of trick ; because, though he declared his inten- 
tion to treat hypothetically of the motion of the earth, he nevertheless, 
in relating the arguments, spoke and discoursed in the way of 
assertion and conclusion ; and that he had also contravened the order 
given to him in 1616 by Cardinal] Bellarmino, by direction of the Con- 
gregation of the Index. I replied in defence, all that I remembered to 
have heard him express on this and other occasions; but since the 
affair is a delicate and troublesome one, and his holiness has an 
impression that the doctrine of Signor Galileo is bad, that he still 
believes it, something will be done. And even if they should be con- 
tented with his answers, they will not wish to appear to have made a 
blunder, after so public a step as making him come to Rome.* I have 
recommended him efficaciously to the protection of Cardinal Barbe- 
rino; the more willingly since I thought his holiness had shown 
himself less exasperated than usual. His eminence replied, that he 
wished him well, and esteemed him a remarkable man; but that the 
matter was very delicate, as it might lead to the introduction of some 
fantastic dogma into the world, and particularly at Florence, where 
I knew that the minds of men were very subtle and curious ; especially 
that he had given much more forcibly (molto piu validamente) the argu- 
ments that made for the opinion of the earth’s motion, than those which 
could be adduced for the opposite opinion. I said that, perhaps, the 
nature of this matter led him to this, and that he was not to blame; 
but he answered, that I knew well that he seldom put to r, and 
ae exquisitely, and persuade wonderfully, of whatever he 
le a? pe , 
The fantastical dogma of the motion of the earth round the sun, 
was, it appears, deemed almost as dangerous as the doctrines of poli- 


* This isa account of the common course of policy—to commit injustice for 
sar of eppetaitn 0b ines quale ada Pome oa 
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tical economy at the present day, The criminality of Galileo in 
having made the reasonable opinion appear stronger than the absurd 
one, seems to have been heightened in a jecguey of the cardinal, 
by the power which his eminence attributed to him of being able, if 
he chose, to have turned the tables against the truth. 

The next interview of Niceolini with the Pope is characteristic of 
the philosophy and politics of priestly authorities. The date of the 
latter is the 18th of March, the day on which the conversation had 
taken place. After giving thanks to the Pope for his kindness in 
allowing Galileo to remain in the house of the embassy, Niccolini 
added a hope that his holiness would redouble the obligation to 
his highness, by Seoaatng with the appearance of Galileo at the 
Holy Office. He adds— 

“ But I received for answer, that it {could not be dispensed with. 
I rejoined, that his great age, his bad health, and his readiness in 
submitting to any censure, might render him deserving of every favour. 
But he told me to believe in a word, that less could not be done, and 
that he prayed God to pardon him (Galileo) for entering upon these 
matters, returning to his assertion, thatit concerned new doctrines and 
the Holy Scriptures, and that it was always best to go in the common 
track, (andar con la comune,) and that God help the Ciampoli, 
also with these new opinions, since he also affected them, and was a 
friend of the new philosophy ; that Signor Galileo had been his friend, 
and they had talked together and eaten together often and familiarly, 
and that he was sorry to do him any disfavour, but that the interest 
of the faith and religion was concerned. I thought fit to add, that 
he would easily, if he were heard, give every satisfaction, with that 
reverence that is due to the Holy Office. He answered, that he should 
be in good time examined ; but that there is one argument to which 
they have never been able to give an answer, which is this, that God 
is omnipotent, and can do any thing; and if he is omnipotent, why 
should we wish to impose a necessity on him.* I said J was not com- 


petent to speak of these matters, but I thought I had heard Signor 
Galileo say in the first place, that he did not hold the opinion of the 
earth to be true; but that since God was able to make it in a thousand 
ways, so it could not be denied that he would have been able to make 
it in this. But growing warm, he answered me, that we ought not to 
impose a necessity on the blessed God, And I, seeing him become hot, 
(entrare in escandescenza,) did not set myself to dispute with him 


on matters I was not acquainted with, and thus exeite-hi t 
the prejudice of Signor Galileo; but observed that, % oe sa 
here to obey, cancel, retract, in any way serviceable to religion ; that 
I ee —e of this science, and wished to k no heresy, and 
making him merry at the suspicion that I offend 
~~ passed to other hee ny we . os pt 
_ Niccolini certainly seems to have been in no d i- 
sition ; his disposition was of the most aetbaden teks te — 
with Galileo was nearly as much as with the Pope; for the philoso- 
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pher was almost as obstinate in the right as the priest in the wrong. 
When the time for the examination drew near, Niccolini writes of Galileo 
(April 9), “ He pretends to defend his doctrine extremely well; but 
I have exhorted him, in order to finish the matter more quickly, not 
to try to support it, but to submit to whatever he may see they can 
desire in this particular of the mobility of the earth. He is ex- 
tremely afflicted at it, and he is so worn away, that I doubt greatly of 
his life.” Galileo seems to have been much liked by his countrymen. 
‘“‘ T have procured,” said Niccolini, “ that he may keep a servant with 
him, and have other conveniences, nor will he want for all of us to 
console him and aid him, and indeed he deserves every good, and all 
this household, who love him extremely, are indescribably troubled 
for him.” 

On the 16th April, Niccolini writes, that on the Tuesday previ- 
ously Galileo surrendered himself to the Father Commissary of the 
Holy Office, who received him with demonstrations of kindness, and as- 
signed to him no close room or dungeon, but the lodgings which belonged 
to the fiscal of the Tribunal, so that he lived among the ministers, 
and in open rooms, with freedom to go into the court of the building. 
His own servant was allowed to attend him, and sleep there—to go in 
and out when he pleased; and the servants of the ambassador carried 
him his meals from the house of the embassy. On the 30th April, by 
the kindness of the commissary and Cardinal Barberino, he was sent 
back to the house of the embassy, where he remaiued as before, till the 
end of June. On the 26th June, Niccolini writes,“ That on the 
Tuesday previously, he went in pursuance of a summons to the Holy 
Office, and the next day was conducted before the cardinals and prelates 
of the congregation, where his sentence was read to him, and he was 
made also to abjure his opinion.” 

“ The sentence,’ he says, “ contains the prohibition of his book, 
and also his own condemnation to the prison of the Holy Office, eg 
the good pleasure of his holiness, because it is pretended that he 
transgressed the precept directed to him sixteen years since on this 
matter,—which condemnation was immediately changed by his beati- 
tude into a relegation or confinement in the garden of the Trinité de 
Monti,* where I conducted him on Friday evening, and where he now 
is to await his holiness’s clemency. And because he wishes to go 
home for various affairs, ] have set myself to negotiate, (since Car- 
dinal Barberini and his holiness do not think fit to fayour him by 
a freeabsolution,) that they may content themselves by pntting 
him in confinement at Sienna, in the palace of the Archbishop, or 
in some convent of that city, in order that when the suspicion of 
the contagion is passed, he may at once descend to Florence, for 
his own affairs, where he may be assigned for prison, his own villa.” 
On the 3d July, Niccolini writes that the Pope had consented that he 
should repair to Sienna, to the palace of the Archbishop Piccolomini, 
and Galileo accordingly set out “ in very good health,” says the am- 
bassador, “ and from Viterbo he writes me that he had j 
four miles on foot in very cool weather.” At Sienna he was treated as 





* A palace of the Medici near Rome, — 
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he expressed it, in a letter to Bali Cioli, of 23d July, with inexpressible 
excess of politeness, by the most illustrious archbishop, “and there 
he was detained till the beginning of December; partly on account 
of the Pope’s illness, which rendered it impossible to apply to him, 
partly on account of some writings put forward by others in defence 
of Galileo’s opinions. On the 3d December, however, Niccolini writes, 
that he may go to dwell in his villa, near Florence, but without holding 
assemblies, or giving entertainments, until his entire pardon shall 
be formally obtained.—So ended the affair. 

Galileo, though undoubtedly put to great inconvenience, (espe- 
cially considering his age,) an subjected to much anxiety of mind, 
was never in a dungeon, and only about a fortnight in a prison, (in 
our sense of the word,) and then in good apartments, with his usual 
attendance and conveniences. His persecution too, was not simply 
on account of the doctrine he taught, but on account of his viola- 
tion of a prohibition directed to him by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, and of a trick practised on the licensers, or, in conjunction with 
them, on the Pope. Throughout the whole affair too, though the 
absurdity of the principle of itis the most striking, the general kind- 
ness towards him as a man of scientific reputation, even on the part of 
those who persecuted him for his science, is also conspicuous. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and his ministers, who strained every nerve 
to stay the proceedings, were, it is to be remembered, Catholics, and 
nothing seems to have caused the perseverance in the proceedings in 
spite of their endeavours, but the extreme obstinacy of the Pope, 


Urban VIII. who, like our Henry VIII. was made the more of a tyrant 
by fancying himself a logician. 


It is to be recollected too, asin all these cases, that, though the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion happens to be true, those who prose- 
cuted the teacher of it did not believe it, or at Teast did not confess 


that they believed it. They called it a “ fantastical dogma,” “the new 
philosophy,” and so forth. They were fully persuaded that it was de- 
structive of religion, so that the persecution of it differed not in that 
respect from any other persecution of an opinion—before it is generally 
received—that is, before it ceases to be persecuted. 

We do not wish, we repeat, to palliate the atrocity of putting a man 
of science, or any man, to inconvenience on account of a scientific 
doctrine, or any doctine, which he takes no other means of enforcing 
but by the quiet means of persuasion—but rather to show that it 


. no _ — in ——— the conduct of many who have con- 
emned it, and that if we compare it with the persecuti rT own 
Star-Chamber in the same age, it only differs him susan 


ness of manner in which the injustice was per ve in the gentle- 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS, 
FROM GRIFFITH'S TRANSLATION OF CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


[We continue in this Number the Extracts commenced in the last, as 
preliminary to a general paper on the work. ] 


Tur Fox.—The common fox is one of those animals whose habitat is 
most widely extended over the surface of the globe. It is found in all the 
middle and nothern regions of the old and of the new world. The faculty 
of rapid multiplication and diversified extension, which it possesses in so 
eminent a degree above the other carnivorous tribes, mustin a great measure 
be attributed to its instinctive choice of such places of concealment as are 
accessible to none of its enemies except man. 

The fox is not a little particular in the choice of his quarters. When he 

to establish himself in a neighbourhood, he visits every part of it, 
fathoms the extent of every excavation, and carefully examines every spot 
that promises a convenient place of refuge in the hour of danger. As soon 
as he appropriates an habitation suitable to his wants, he instantly commences 
to scour the country, reconnoitres every post around, ascertains the resources 
placed within his power, and the nature and d of the dangers with 
which he may be threatened. Constantly under the guidance of the most 
extreme and cautious prudence, and never leaving any thing to the result of 
chance, he lays himself down with pre gg | to taste the pleasures of 
repose. A repose thus guarded and secured is the only one that his natural 
timidity will permit him to enjoy. The excessive suspicion of his character 
renders every new object a source of distrust and inquietude. He is uneasy 
until he has discovered what it is, and approaches for the purpose of obser- 
vation with slow and hesitating steps, and by indirect and circuitous paths. 
Accordingly whenever he is agitated by a permanent source of fear, he 
betakes himself to flight, and proceeds to seek in some other retreat that 
security which he can no ye ge joy in his present abode. He passes the 

s 


live-long day at the bottom o iding place, and sallies forth in search 
of prey, only during the cg 4 of twilight and the darkness of night. 
e sense of smelling as of sight, he glides 


Guided with equal lee | by 
along the trenches of the field to en the partridge on her nest, or the 
hare within her form. Sometimes he will lie in ambush near the burrows 
of rabbits, into which he even occasionally penetrates, and sometimes with 


snails, and on - In cultivated and well-inhabited countries, the 
fox finds new resources. He the habitations to collect the refuse 


vineyards, and feed upon the grapes, which fatten him, and diminish in 
some degree the disagreeable odour of his flesh. But he does not limit him- 


self to the quantity of food necessary to the hunger of the moment. 
Instinct leas hin, where there is a ce of ie emg 
for the future. When he invades a yard, fe kills all can, and 


carries away successively every piece, which he conceals in the neighbourhood 
to retake them at a more convenient opportunity. . 
This character of extreme prudence in the fox is a main cause of 


preservation. It renders him extremely difficult to be d or taken 
As soon as he has a little exper he is ot to be deceived ] 
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This timid prudence, however, oma 
when she has young ones to nurse 

which in all i. shy the human not excepted, is probably the strongest of 
all feelings, e ces in the instance before us the specific character of the 
animal. There is no sentiment so completely disinterested as this, none in 
which the sacrifice of self is so instantaneous and so complete. The mother 
will not hesitate @ moment to endure the utmost privation, to brave the 
most appalling danger, nay, to encounter the certainty of death for the 
preservation of her infant onerie She that but a little before was all 
gentleness, shrinking timidity, an fastidious delicacy, who could not bear 
“ the winds of heaven to visit her face too roughly,” becomes on’ the sudden 
bold, fierce, and resolute, unshaken by all that is and unrevolted 
by all that is disgusting. The female fox watches incessantly over her young, 
prevides for all their wants with unwearied assiduity, and exhibits an auda- 
city very foreign to her general disposition against most formidable ad- 
versaries. 

If we might presume to conjecture at the mage cause of this maternal 
instinct, we should be inclined to trace it, like many other powerful senti- 
ments, in animal nature, to some sensation of la bem pleasure, by which 
its exercise is accompanied. Even in man, those feelings which assume, for 
a time, the completest domination over his constitution, have sensual 
as their origin and object, however remote their apparent distance from such 
a source may be, however they may be — over by high-sounding names, 
or to whatever degree of refinement they may be -_ 9 Be mighty 
casuists, vanity and self-love. All our feelings and wever refin 
and abstracted, are resolvable in their last analysis into physical sensation, 
and the closer their connexion is with this primal source, the more impetuous 
and commanding is their influence. If this be the case with man, it is 
much more strikingly so with the brute creation. 

About the month of February, the foxes are in heat. They are then heard 
to utter very sharp yelpings, which commence like the barking of a dog, and 


end in a sound resembling the wT of a peacock. Gestation continues for 


from sixty to sixty-five days. en the female is ready for parturition, 
she prepares a bed for her young with leaves and hay. The cubs are gene- 
rally from five to eight in number, and born like dogs, covered with bair, 
and laving the eyes shut. 

As the vicinity of the fox is productive of nothing but inconvenience 
to man, and as its intelligence augments it resources against , the 
fox-chase has always afforded a subject of occupation and t to 
great landed proprietors. Many crowned heads, both in our own and 
oreign countries, have been pesbanney devoted to this sport. Among 


others, Louis VIII. of France gave to species of hun 
ever all others, and even bro ab to the = 


instead of the terrier, which last, previously to this t ] ad heel ntl; 
used for this purpose. This piece of information we from Robert 
Salnove, lieutenant of the chase to that royal lump of im Saar 


At about three or four months old, the young foxes narra . 
They abandon their }arents with all convenient speed, ae two years of 


age their growth is completed. 

Tue Liox.—The period of lioness is about one hundred 
and eight days, and the <n ya plage 
portion to their adult size. They arrive at maui : 


in pro- 
d are th i ’ : hare 
about four feet, “If we: judge fram the lec od thats ie maf 
estetie’ aha ge haeeved hi Ngan 
tea aaey is a pea a ita growth on that of 
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i ithout it The lion in dri 
pe, hs atu sri, Sd 
When lion has no trace mane or of the tuft at the end 
of the wa These appear at t three years old. The hair of their body 
is then partially cur » an Bh eaneete 08 bn sho: adult state of 
w 


, oung, they have a dark dorsal 
line, together with several transverse parallel dark stripes and faint spots, 


tigers. They are born with the eyes open, but the external ear is semi- 
pendant, af - not become for two months. The talons also do not 
attain their comalie power till the animal is nearly a year and a half old. 
At about a year old the canine teeth appear, a period very frequently fatal 
to the young, at least to those born in confinement. 

The characters of the lion and the tiger have been of late considered as 
perfectly similar. This assertion, contradicted by the ancients and early 
moderns, has wholly arisen from some remarks made by travellers to the 
Cape. No doubt, where similar appetites, similar propensities, similar 
means, and similar circumstances oceur, a great similarity of.character must 
be found. Although individuals are observed to be more undaunted and 
ferocious, in tion to the increased distance at which they may be found 
from the habitations of mankind, more especially the civilized races, yet the 
lion, we should submit, when compared with the tiger, is a noble animal ; 
he possesses more confidence, and more real courage ; he likewise differs in 
his permanent attachment to his mate, and protection of his young ; while 
the tiger shows no partiality beyond the period of heat in the female, and 
is himself frequently the first and greatest enemy to his own offspring. The 
former of these traits of character is substantiated by a great variety of 
authors and testimonies, and denied only by the assertion of the colonists 
of the Cape, who r that the lion, when he fancies himself unperceived, 
will flee the hunters ; but it must be remembered, that the lion is 

nerally pursued by day, and it is probable that he bears the glare of an 
African sun, reflected a sandy soil, with great inconvenience. It is, 
therefore, as unjust to tax this animal with cowardice, because he wishes to 
avoid a contest, at a period when his is much deteriorated, as it would 
bt » ree the hunter for his timidity, use he will not chase the lion in 

e ‘ 

Major Smith has met with eleven instances, of different lions, which have 

ted and fostered dogs, and but » single one of the tiger exhibiting 
a similar kindness of disposition. 


In a state of confinement, they have frequently shown unequivocal marks 
CET, neat cfs os peal ean fs ht 
men w le Was Uy witness, of a lion, to w 
a man, who had formerly been his k . estruction in the 


| eeper, was exp 
Rome, and who was not only instantly recognised, but de- 
am yeas Be at Rome th : 
ee sd pone the uefa bar Toad hw na wich 
to in fo heaeet to their 
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costume attracted the notice of the lion, which, making a sudden grapple 
tore the cap of his head, as he passed the cage; but perceiving that the 
keeper was the person whose head he had thus uncovered, he immediately 
laid down. The same animal once, hearing some noise under its cage, 
passed its paw through the bar, and actually hauled up the keeper, who 
was cleaning beneath ; but as soon as he perceived he had thus ill-used his 
master, he instantly laid down upon his back, in an attitude of complete 
submission.” 

The lion, while i exhibit a more disinterested courage than 
most of the carnivora. en the prey is thrown to him at one corner of 
the cage, and the keeper holds up a stick at the bars of the te side, 
the animal will instantly quit his food to attack the disturber of his meal ; 
but if the same thing be done to the tiger, he will lie close upon his food, 
snort, give shrill barkings, and, at most, just rise to fly at the stick, and 
then drop upon his meat again. 

Unlike some of the carnivorous animals, which ap to derive a gra- 
tification from the destruction of animal life beyond the mere administering 
to the cravings of 5 em the lion, when once satiated, ceases to be an 
enemy. Hence very different accounts are ee by travellers of the gene- 
rosity or cruelty of its nature, which result, in all probability, from the 
difference in time and circumstances, or degree of hunger, which the indi- 
vidual experienced when the observations were made upon it. There are, 
certainly, many instances of a traveller having met with a lion in the forest 
during day, 

‘* Who glared upon him, and went surly by, 
Without annoying him ;” 


but when urged by want, this tremendous animal is as fearless as he is 
powerful; though in a state of confinement, or when not exposed to the 
extremity of hunger, he generally exhibits tokens of a more tender feeling 
than is to be met with in the tiger, and most of the feline. 

The effect of the voice of the lion, to be properly felt, must be heard. 
During sexual excitement, its noise is perlactip.senalin and produces on 
the mind of the bystander, however secure he may feel himself, that awful 
admiration commonly experienced by us on witnessing any of the grand and 
tremendous operations of nature. en in the act of seizing his prey in a 
natural state, the deep thundering tone of the roar is heightened into a horrid 
scream, which accompanies the fatal leap on the py victim. i 
power of voice is said to be useful to the animal in hunting, as the weaker 
sort, appalled by it, flee from their hiding-places, in which alone they might 
find security, as the lion does not hunt by scent, and seek for it in ineffectual 
flight, which generally exposes them to the sight of their enemy 
consequently, to certain death. : 

The lion is capable of ing off, with ease, a horse, a heifer, or @ 


buffalo. The mode of its attack is generally b : 
and silently, till within a leap of the predestined anima agg aes 
springs, or throws itself with a force, w ich is thought, in 
- — of life beg? the teeth are employed. It is 
ivide the spine of a horse, and that A 
break the largest bones. the power of its 


Tue Poma.—An incident occurred a few years back 


> 


York, which seems to disprove the assertion Molina 
the puma will not shtadll 6. cas and while it shows 


animal, evinces that its inferior 

Two hunters went an A cere vce ae the i" 

Lae te of pooner. on te tae New 

with a gun, accompanied by his dog. _betw 
that they should go in contuaiey teak base of a 
formed one of the points in these mountains ; and that, if. ; 
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his piece, the other should cross the hill as expeditiously as possible, to join 
his companion in pursuit of the game shot at. Shortly after se ting, 
one heard the other fire, and, agreeably to their compact, Scsimed bn 
comrade. After searching for him for some time without effect, he found 
his dog dead and ytorn. Apprised by this discovery that the animal 
shot at was large and ferocious, he became anxious for the fate of his friend, 
and assiduously continued the search for him ; when his eyes were suddenly 
directed, by the deep growl of a puma, to the large branch of a tree, where 
he saw the animal couching on the body of the man, and directing his eyes 
toward him, apparently hesitating whether to descend and make a fresh 
attack on the survivor, or to relinquish its prey and take to flight. Con- 
scious that much depended on celerity, the hunter discharged his piece, and 
wounded the animal mortally, when it and the body of the man fell together 
from the tree. The surviving dog then flew at the prostrate beast, but a 
single blow from its paw laid the dog dead by its side. In this state of 
things, finding that his comrade was dead, and that there was still danger 
in approaching the wounded animal, the man prudently retired, and with 
. all haste brought several persons to the spot, where the unfortunate hunter, 
the couguar, and both the dogs, were all lying dead together. - - - - - - - 

Major Smith witnessed an extraordinary instance of the abstracted ferocity 
of this animal, when engaged with its food. A puma, which had been 
taken and was confined, was ordercd to be shot, which was done immediately 
after the animal had received its food: the first ball went through his body, 
and the only notice he took of it was by a shrill growl, doubling his efforts 
to devour his food, which he actually continued to swallow with quantities 
of his own blood till he fell. 


Tue Jacuan.—The Jaguars are solitary animals, or are met with only in 
pairs: they inhabit thick forests, especially in the neighbourhood of great 
rivers ; and if they be driven by their wants to seek for sustenance in the 
cultivated country, they generally do so by night. It is said they will stand 
in the water, out of the stream, and drop their saliva, which floating on the 
surface, draws the fish after it within their reach, when they seize them with 
the pew, and throw them on shore for food. 

They will attack cows, and even bulls of four years old, but horses seem 
to be their favourite prey. They destroy the larger animals by leaping on 
their back ; and p one paw on the head, and another on the muzzle, 
they contrive to break neck of their victim in a moment. Having thus 
deprived it of life, they will drag the carcass, by means of their teeth, a very 
considerable distance, to their retreat, from which their great strength may, 
eae ber of dogs, which, although they ha 

e jaguar is hunted with a number o which, although they have 
no chance of ying it themselves, drive the animal into a tree, ane 
it can find one a little inclining, or else into some hole. In the first case, the 
hunters kill it with fire-arms or Jances ; and in the second, some of the na- 
tives are occasionally found SOSny Gienatpe, o-Sr Prone. 36 the left arm 
covered with a sheepskin, and to spear it with the other ; a temerity which is 
a followed with fatal consequences to the hunter. 

traveller who is unfortunate enough to meet this formidable beast, 


it to attack by the cravings of appetite, it is not an noise, or @ 
pb wy as Scarcely any but the y of a mus- 


ket-ball sentionpate OF EAINENETS, REDO, aim must be quick and 
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and of his breast devoured ; and that the 
Sistlrbedy hea fied. Hé then caused the of t 
within musket-shot of —- which he 

ting that the jaguar 
while he was gone to prepare for his 
opposite side of a large and deep river, 
teeth, drew it for about sixty paces to 
and then drew it into a nei bouring 
Te ag yl ry cone mig 

ore his return. 

The husbandmen ently fasten two horses together while grazing: and 
it is confidently stated that the will sometimes | 
of the exertions of the survivor, draw them both in 


rformance Molina also attributes to the puma. It 
lempeting that the extreme tetror of the survi horse ‘its 
Generally ing, particularly apery Beebe n ye not 
man ; but if it be pressed by hunger, or have human fi 
its appetite will overcome its fears; and during the feablenes of D'Azara 


Paraguay, no less than six men were destroyed 
we of thenn were at the time before a large fire. 


Orossums.—A French gentleman, who accompanied La Fayette to 
America, was taken prisoner by the Greeks, and afterwards 
a savage tribe, has often assured M.Geoffroy, that he 
of opossums, and always observed that the young were born 
within the pouch. i 

Such a number of testimonies had a considerable effect in 
turalists procured pouched animals; they had never con or 
admitting, but one hypothesis: being convinced that 
was unfavourable to this, they agreed to reject the fatts, atid den 
possibility. The most celebrated naturalists and anatomists of the 
which we allude, ht and did not find the direct and interior 
the matrix to the pouch. The marsupiata Were then 
whose premature birth was compensated for by @ sort net a 
the pouch. “It would be desirable,” says Buffon, “ to observe livi 
Sarigues, and more particularly that their | 
uterus should be examined :” by such observation wé 
some insight into the method of | livés of | 
maturely born! The gestation of these belinte been prop: 
short, the caer of their lactation would be leftigthened. * So 
they,” a lumenbach, “‘ when born, that thi well be called abor- 

us 


tions.” ing in the sy of a But 
naturalists imagined chat a iecubd satin bted the dev 
ome eek oe of such considerable | ks 

ile this theory was ominant, some 
pen of a French afficer Af artillery, in 1786, in ‘avou 
notions: they are to be found in the travels of the Mi 
and we shall present them in an abridged form to out 

Fire 


Two opossums ; _ non ee fbi k spite: anes 
ticated in the conser PD Abotiile, in 4708s & niin : 


the effects were attentively observed by ~ 
Ast 


ara prow sl more pereepe m thicker, & 

ri Oy ca dg te mae i 
M. D’Aboville then determined to seize and examine hert the pouth, 
2c ca he as iam ag 
or into the potch; ahd a round badly aBolt Une sie 
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pea was plainly felt at the bottom. This examination was with diffi 
culty, on account of the impatience of the mother, who had this been 
always very mild and tranquil. On the seventeenth, she permitted a further 
examination, and M. D’Aboville discovered two bodies about the size of a pea. 
wen 


There however, a great number of these young ones, On the t - 
fifth day, they moved very nk yielding to the touch ¢ on the fortieth, 
the pouch was sufficiently open em to be plainly distinguished ; and on 
the sixtieth, when the mother lay down, they were seen hanging to the teats, 
some outside the pouch, some The nipple is about two-eighths of an 
inch in length; but it soon dries up, and at last drops off, after the manner of 
the umbilical cord. . i 
The opossum is an animal by no means eminent for intelligence. It digs 
a burrow or den near thickets not too far removed from the habitations of 
men, and there the live-long day. Seeing but badly while the sun is 


above the horfwon, itis in the t that it proceeds in search of food, and of — 


the female during the season of its amouts. It mounts trees, penetrates into 
farm- yards, attacks the small birds and poultry, sucks their blood, devours 
their eggs, and then returns to conceal itself at the bottom of its retreat. It 
frequently contents itself with reptiles and insects, and fruits occasionally 
form a portion of its food. Though its mode of life is very analogous to 
that of the foxes arid weaseéls, it is arene less sangui and cruel. 
The opossums are also much worse provided with the means of ce, than 
these animals. They run badly, and though their mouth is extremely large, 
and well oe Sitios ar et sh oe in b> te and they are 
wanting in that intelligence, which might render it an t weapon hst 
their aanee They attempt to bite the stick which strikes them, oe ee 
the arm which guides it; very different in this respect from most other 
mammalia, which, by a very remarkable act of in ce, distinguish the 
. a from the instrument which he uses, and invariably attack the former. 

heir chief resource of deéférice, Seems to consist in the disagreeable odour 
which they exhale when they find themselves in M. D’Azara, 
whe spear ear to be really ble. 

All their desires seem feeble, even that of re-production. We have already 
cited the B . observations of pa fo ge on subject, and our 
oo t olves a problem, which naturalists have not yet 
ro - > ae in the French menagerie, would suffer 

young male opossum e, any one to 

touch him without the least resistan and continwally endesvotred to avoid 

the light. When hi sich eta open his mouth, and 
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ping 
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side. The sound of the opossum’s voice resembles the hissing of a cat in 
anger. It is about a foot and a half in length, and the mean t about 
eight inches. The animal, in the French menagerie above alluded to, was 
fed on raw meat, and bread steeped in milk. It lapped in drinking. Some- 
times it would catch with open mouth the drops of water which fell from the 
top of its cage, and it seemed to take no small pleasure in this amusement. 
Almost all travellers, struck with the singular organization 

of this animal, and above all, with the peculiar mode in which it brings up 
its young, have entered into some details respecting its character and struc- 
ture. None, however, have been more exact on this subject, than M. D’Azara, 
who was the first to designate the opossum by the appellation of micoure. 

«It is so common,” says he, “ that they are frequently seen dead about 
the villages, and even in the streets of Montevideo. e female has the 
whole length of the belly cleft or slit, and appearing like a person’s waistcoat 
buttoned only at the top and bottom. This cavity the animal has the power 
of firmly closing. Within it are thirteen teats, extremely small, one in the 
eentre, and the rest ranged round it.” 

When non-adult, the cleft is scarcely visible; the pouch therefore, it 
appears, is not developed until the animal has occasion for its use. 

ty Azara speaks of one which had thirteen young, similar to the mother, 
and about half her size. They had ceased to suck, and indeed the pouch, 
which they no longer attempted to enter, could not have contained them ; but 
the mother carried them about fixed to her tail, legs, and body; in this 
situation it was with difficulty she could move, and impossible for her to 
find sustenance for all of them. | 








TWO YEARS IN AVA. 


Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to May 1826. By an Officer on the Staff of the 
Quarter Master General's Department. 8vo. London. Murray. 1827. 


CoLonet Snoperass stole a march upon all his brother officers: by 
being sent home with the despatches, he appeared with his book about 
the Burmese war, in Albemarle-street, almost before the army had - 
moved from its encampments. Mr. Alexander had the good luck to 
get to England before the news was thoroughly blown; but the author 
before us is very late in the day with his intelligence. Nevertheless, 
so generally has the love of writing spread itself among our officers, 
aud so creditable is it considered for & military man to write a book, that 
late as this work is, we believe it only the precursor of many more. The 
naval service has not yet found its historian; and since the Quarterly 
Review pointed out the injustice done towards it by the silence of 
Snodgrass, we are surprised that its achievements have not been 
recorded. The present writer has done it as little honour as the author of 
the “ Narrative ;” neither in other points do we find our information ma- 
terially increased. A nearer intercourse has enabled the “ Staff Officer ” 
to speak with more detail of the factions of the court, and of the situation 
and resources of the king ; but of information of a permanent kind, we 
see very little that is not comprised in the works of Symes, Judson, Snod- 
grass, and Alexander, or which may not be found in the valuable little 
compendium of all that is known of the statistics and geography of the 
— of Ava inthe Modern Traveller. Nevertheless many little facts 
and anecdotes occur, which, though they may not be very valuable, are 
amusing, and are worth di from the details of military ope- 
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rations ; a part of the work in which the writer has been so effectual! 
anticipated, that we wish he hadomitted it altogether, and adap | 
his book to his title-page. “Two Years in Ava” does not imply a ay) 
regular history of the movements of an army, but a collection of all a 
the miscellaneous observations, and all the varied personal experience Ree 
of an individual. A good title is, however, the next most profitable me 
thing to a good book, and we suppose the temptation was not to be ‘yf 
resisted. iy . 
; 


In going over the book, we shall leave out all consideration of the 4 
military manceuvres, and confine ourselves to the collection of a few ‘oe 
scattered notices of general interest. H | 

The first passage that occurs of a curious description, is the account ah 
of Burman boats :— ay 


«© The Burman war-boat is formed of the trunk of the magnificent teak 
tree, first roughly shaped, and then expanded by means of fire, until it 
attains sufficient width to admit two people, sitting abreast. On this a gun- 
whale, rising a foot above the water, is fixed, and the stem and stern taper to 
a point, the latter being much higher than the other,.and ornamented with 
fret-work and gilding. On the bow is placed a gun, sometimes of a nine- 
wei calibre, but generally smaller, and the centre of the boat is occupied 

y the rowers, varying in number from twenty to a hundred, who in the large 
boats use the oar, and in the small ones the paddle. A war-boat in motion is 
a very pleasing object. The rapidity with which it moves, its lightness, and 
small surface above the water, the uniform pulling of the oar falling in cadence 
with the songs of the boatmen, who, taking the lead from one of their number, 
join in chorus, and keep time with the dip of their oars; the rich gilding yey 
which adorns the boat, and the neat, uniform dress of the crew, place it, to a 
the eye of a stranger, in a curious and interesting point of view: and in ‘ae 
regard to appearance, induces him, when contrasting it with an English boat, if 
to give the former the preference. In point of swiftness, our best men-of- 
war boats could not compete with them, and of this superiority they generally ie 
availed themselves when an action was papenting. | 

“‘ The boats we had captured at Rangoon, and were cutting down for the 
‘ transport of the army, were totally of a different nature. These, built on the Hi 

same plan as ours are, but with flat bottoms, belonged to traders, and were 4M 
solely adapted to the transport of merchandise. The stern, fancifully orna- i : 
mented, rises two or three stages above the deck, and is the seat of the helms- ae. 
man, The inside of the boat is filled with goods, and thatched over, leaving f 
sufficient room underneath to accommodate two or three families—men, " 
women, and children—who promiscuously take up their abode there. ; 

« This —— of boat is not prepaled by oars, but by long poles, the 4 
ends of which Naren ey an e shoulders of the boatmen, they run ‘2 
the whole length of the boat, and | 
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the year amd, sugh is their ili steering seldom met with an 
pepsnt a Tt was’ in these boats that the Mor he inhabitants of 
Rangoon, and the adjacent villages, fled upon our a ; and these 
formed their only habitation during the many months they kept aloof from 
us.” —pp. 51-53. 


The following is an anecdote of the dexterity of the Burmans in 
thieving :— 

«The Burmahs used to approach, on dark nights, on their hands and 
knees, and often crawled close up to the sentinels, before they were discovered ; 
sometimes they carried off knapsacks and arms, and went away with their 
booty unperceived. ' 

‘A laughable instance of their dexterity took place in the Great Pagoda, 
on the night of the 2nd July. The soldiers, for several nights ious, had 
ynissed some arms, although a sentry was before the door, and they generally 
slept with their firelocks by their sides. This evening, every one was on the 
alert, extra sentries were posted, and every precaution taken to secure the 
marauders. When, on @ sudden, the alarm being given, the officer on duty, 
who was reposing in one of the little temples, ran to the door and inquired 
what had occurred,—but hearing that only a knapsack had been found in 
the , and that no other traces existed of the depredators, he turned round 
to lie down again, and to his infinite astonishment, found his bed had va- 
nished! A light was in the room, and a servant sleeping near it, yet, not- 
withstanding, the impudent thieves had also ransacked a basket, and esca 
with the contents. We since heard that the robbers were Burman soldiers 
belonging to the camp at Kumaroot, whither they carried their spoils. They 
certainly deserved infinite credit for the ingenuity they manifested, and for 
the manner in which they turned the laugh against us, by showing that the 


very moment they chose for their depredations, was one when a strict search 
was making after them.”—pp. 63, 64. 


The cruelties practised by the Burmese on their prisoners is well 
known: the following scene is horrible, though, after the manner of a 
campaign, the dreadful is closely pursued by the ludi¢rous — 


“ When at a short distance from the destined spot of 1k ery we 
observed an immense number of vultures, fetta. aa oticos of . y; 
hovering in the air, and apparently disturbed by our approach, from a ban- 
quet ki ch it was su mien i pe by the carcase of a buffalo, 

to our horror, we were soon undeceived, and one of , isgustin 
stances of barbarity offered itself bh ol yaks : 


Trig 
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forpins t, in the 
tne of ob w ener ne bm a € rigs 
repose of the bivouac. 


“ The night was very dark, and objects were J distinguishable by the 
gloomy light thrown by the numerous fires inten Jol to drive away the im 
quitoes, and round which soldiers and att yin adhe gro ail ady 
to start up at the slightest alarm. bower was Fai he 
middle of the night, when a terrific yell arose, w | tah gh through h- 
out the bivouac, and in an instant canard the dro ry 
ts and fixing their bayonets, prepare for an atta e 
oar still continued, and was succeeded by the oe ee of ig hetlnk ‘when 
was again, silent ; and to the dutonishisicht of every one, not a shot had 


been fired by the pickets. Another sound of horses was again heard, when 
in dashed a number of our ponies, which had broken loose during the night, 


and whilst wandering about had adden aio one of the aaa No 





sooner did the man feel this unusual n converted 
it into the attack of a Burmah, and squatting of: the ou ty e Ne connmcuced 
a long and continued howl, which was bpatently tepee 

thren, and gave rise to this ridiculous alarm. ee spate ths tte ae 
question: we therefore marched soon a ards, an le Ane 0 
our late repulse, when, on reconnoitring both beak a we ct them eva- 
cuated.”—p, 99—101. 


History of Mr. Gibson, a person found in Ava, and in the confi- 
dence of the king :— 


‘* About this time a very singular personage arrived at Thin weg who i 
was hey tng == prove ie: the ree to the nc ve 8 . 
nam 1 n at met y son of an ca a nativ 
woman. He had almost all his life in Ava, a : 


employed by the Surman monarch in situations of * the 
instance he been sent to Cochin China, with a oPieue suite, Br 
purpose of cementing the union already existing between the two states, 

if possible, to induce the Cochin Phipcar to join in an attack on Siam. He, 
however, met with a very cold recep was ret to Aya, Mabe 


nothing of the war, when his ship was oblig liged to put into 
ike 


From hence he was zee fay ed to Rangvon was con 
acquisition ; as, from Mowlelge of th 2 people ind sat it was su 


sed he would be of be greatest use tous. From him an stdedenhs exalt 

had compiled of the Burman empire -_ procured ; and el 

pape yet, as it gave a great deal of feral information, and wera brsamgenr 

c exception of Wood's map, the only docum nent of the kind we a 

fa 

an con- 
gos and although ectapeaies: cle Feeedl, 

all the Oriental dialests + “read 
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were sometimes to be had, but even these became rare in consequence of the 
Burmahs having captured some of the fishing-boats. We occasionally pro- 
cured a little fruit from the adjacent jungle, but as some risk attended those 
who ventured beyond the sentries, this supply became very precarious, and 
the fine oranges, citrons, limes, plantains and guavas, which were now 
coming into season, much to our regret, were left to decay upon the trees. 
Dried fish, salt pork and beef, bad biscuit, and rice, constituted our daily 
food for five months; a diet which, as it may be easily imagined, was not 
much to the taste of those who were accustomed to fare of a much better 
description ; but this was la fortune de la guerre, and we were obliged to 
content ourselves with it.”"—pp. 90, 91. 


The following is a singular anecdote of the detection of a spy, by 
a character who certainly had nothing of the diplomatist about 
him :— 


“ After General Cotton’s unsuccessful attack, a very gross attempt was 
made by the Bundoolah to outwit him. He sent down a small canoe, con- 
taining two or three Burmahs, who professed themselves deputed by some of 
the principal chiefs in Denobiu to inform the general, that if he would come 
up and attack the stockade on a certain day, they would rise in his favour, 
and, setting fire to the houses inside, so distract the attention of the enemy, 
that he would experience but little difficulty in getting in. This shallow 
artifice was easily seen through, and before the messengers departed full 
proof was obtained of the object of the mission. One of the Burmahs 
struck the fancy of a jolly tar, who was present, and either from goodnature 
or mere frolic, went up to him and said, “ Jack, will you drink a glass of 

og ?” when to the astonishment of all the spectators, the Burmah answered 
in capital English, “ No, I thank you, Sir.’—This immediately led to his 
apprehension, when he confessed that he had been educated by one of the 
king's linguists, and had acquired considerable knowledge of the English 
language ; the Bundoolah therefore desired him, on this occasion, to accom- 
pany the other Burmahs to the English fleet, and while seemingly inatten- 
tive, gather all the intelligence he could from the conversation of the by- 
standers. His life was Lge and he subsequently was taken into the 

» as 


service of Sir A. Campbe interpreter, whence he deserted at Melloon.” 
pp. 181, 182. 


4 Of the rapid vegetation which distinguishes the lower provinces of 
vac 
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cientl 


commonly rich, and the vegetation so rapi 

is constenthy cdietael fil i peony 
of grain, it would be spon 

course of a very short time. The 

is really surprising. Immense 

im ous to the rays of the sun, 
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bellish with all the warmth and genius of a fervid imagination ; but, alas! 
very different are the sensations of a n when reading a description of 
wild savage scenery like this, to what they would be if he was an actual spec- 
tator. In that case all the more sublime ideas are lost in the contemplation 
of the difficulties and dangers actually before him ; and so completely were 
= satiated a“ this luxuriance of nature, that we hailed with great delight 
the prospect of emerging once more into more open country. 
“* Deprived of io panel of the sun, and the Finances constantly in 
a humid state, but little grass springs up in the wilds, and that small quan- 
tity isso very rank and coarse, that it plainly indicates all the nutritious par- 
ticles of the soil to be absorbed by the larger vegetable produetions. In the 
plains which have been cleared from wood, rice grows most luxuriantly, and 
great quantities are annually sent from these districts to the upper provinces, 
but not in such abundance as to induce the supposition that none is procurable 
in Ava Proper, some of its districts being very productive of that grain. The . 
soil is remarkably well adapted to the cultivation of rice, and when saturated 
with the rain or inundation, is so easily worked, that a rough arrow drawn by 
two buffaloes is almost the only implement of husbandry required. A sti 
ruder plough is also occasionally used ; and when the earth is thus partially 
broken, the paddy is sprinkled over the field, and left untouched till suffi- 
ciently strong to be regularly planted. When the harvest approaches, small 
seaffoldings are erected in each field, in which a boy keeps watch, armed with 
a pellet bow to drive away the crows and other birds. The corn, when beaten 
out, is then secured in a large bin or basket, plastered with mud, and thatched, 
whence it is taken for the use of the family, as occasion may require. Almost 
every house we saw in Pegue was furnished with one of these private grana- 
ries ; so that the inmates were in some measure independent with regard to 
this article of food.”—pp. 233—236. 

The mode of punishment described by the “ Staff Officer” differs 
from any other description given by writers on Burmah. : 


“* The scene took place at Rangoon, and the sufferers were men of despe- 
rate characters, who merited death. At a short distance from the town, on 
the road known to the army by the name of the Forty-first Lines, is a small 
open space, which formerly was railed in: and here all criminals used to be 
executed. On this occasion several gibbets, about the height of a man, were 
erected, and a large crowd of Burman’s assembled to feast their eyes on the 
sanguinary scene that was to follow. mae 

** When the criminals arrived, they were tied within wooden frames, with 
extended arms and and the head-executioner going round to each, 
marked with a piece of chalk, on the side of the men, in what direction his 
assistant (who stood behind. him with sbocpened Totes) was to make the 
incision. On one man he described a on the side ; another had a 
straight line marked down the centre of his stomach ; a third was doomed to 
some other mode of death ; and some were favoured by being decapitated. 
These preparations being completed, the assistant a the man marked 
with a circle, and seizing a knife, plunged it up to the hilt in his 
ets & and COCEE Verne Diente Iie pepe Prakp! 

rolled his eyes pom age > and soon after 
y aikeg Seely at theo ion his prolonged 
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ori the sHouldeHs. ‘This 48 tepedted vintil ft becomes & vety Sévere punish- 
ment, which may be tarried to great excess.”—pp. re . 

The author, with a becoming modesty,.régrets that a party of sci- 
entific men were not sent to accompany, the progress of the army: 
and contrasts the coudact of the Honourable Compahy’s government 
with that of the French on similar occasions. The remark is just. 


“ In thus glancing over the animal a of Ava, it cannot be ex- 

cted that a soldier should be very proficient on the subject: his occupations 
n the fleld are so numerous, and of such an active description, that he can 
spare but little time for profound researches into the natural, history of the 
country, even supposing that his talents should him for such an 
office ; and it is, therefore, much to be regretted that the British government 
did not send two or three scientific men with this expedition, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the natural history, geology, and botanical peculiarities of Ava. 

* Let it be recollected that this empire was totally unknown to us, and 
that we, as lords of the East, and consequently haying innumerable oppor- 
tunities of gaining scientific information, should consider it a duty we owe 
the polished world, to contribute our quota to the general fund of science 
and knowledge. In a similar situation the French would have acted very 
differently, and the public could ere this have possessed an accurate de- 
scription of the countries of Ava and Pegue. They would have sent a com- 
plete society of men of talent, each well versed in his own line; and the 
result might have been (as with the 2 po to Egypt), that our scientific 
knowledge would have advanced as rapidly as our arms. ’"—p. 279. 


Snodgrass gives an account of the meeting between Sir A. Camp- 
bell and the grandees of Burmah, to draw up articles of agreement at 


Neoungbenzeik, but it is not so picturesque and entertaining as the 
following description :— 


“« At two o'clock, the General, Commodore, and the principal officers of the 
staff and navy, preceded by the Burman messengers, left the camp in full 
dress, and proceeded towards the lootoo ; and at the same moment, the Bur- 
man procession emerged from the cantonment. 


Its first Sprtarance was splendid ; it seemed like a moving mass of gold ; 


which, by reflecting the rays of the sun, prevented us at first from distinct! 
seeing of what it was composed ; but as iealowly advanced we gradua uy coulc 
and Lieu 


celve, under a canopy of gilt umbrellas, 


lonel Tid nt 
mith, walking arm in arm with two figures dressed in the . eous 
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the Burman aristocracy, and they a thesis! tes extremely easy Gnd ye 
polite in their manner and address ; the Kee Woonghee pelt ~ohe miptrg 98 
very superior looking man, with a much darker complexion than the rest of ih 


his colleagues. He was about forty years of age; his features wer: but 
not much adorned by 4 small strap beard, and the coris Apr Nee 
had disfigured his mouth. When not taking ah active patt it the eonvers- 
tion, he glanced his eyes around with a look of curiosity or suspicion, and ap- 
not to let the slightest incident escape his notice. His head-dress was 
@ round cap with a broad brim, made of papier maché, gilt and surmounted bea: 
with a golden spire ornamented with rubies and small gold leaves, which vi- thy 
brated at the slightest touch, and were most delicately executed. Round the ve 
outside of the cap was a wreath, or crown, of gold leaves four inches high, in- 
terspersed with the smaller imitation of foliage , two rows of rubies encircled ‘ 
the upper part of the cap, and from each side hung a embroidered aps 
intended to guard the ears from injury. Over his shoulders he wore a ind 
of tippet, with three lappels riclily embroidered with gold, and be ng the eh 
resemblance of a cuirass ; and pendant to it, in front, were three flaps of the ‘VE 
same materials reaching halfway down the body, whilst from his back a , 
curious piece of embroidery protruded, and gave him the appearance of being i 
humpbacked. His coat was of velvet trimmed with gold lace, reaching 1 
as low as the knees ; and under this was a vest of blue silk and gold, touching ! * 
his ancles. A handsome gold chain (the tsaloeh of twelve links) fell from 
his left shoulder across the body, and in his hand he carried a gold sword : 
richly adorned with rubies. is dress is considered the war Coats of ; 
ceremony ; the full court dress is far more graceful and elegant, but this we 
had no opportunity of seeing. The personal attendants of the Kee J ansnee 
were habited in the common dress of the country ; oné bore his spit ne 
basin, which was aaenetely placed by his side when he bps mself; - 
another held the pold betel and_paun boxes, which he now an then presented AY 
in a crouching position; and a third cartied a gold drinking- cup richly att 
chased with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and a jar of cold water wrapped in & 
a plantation leaf to keep it cool. The costume of the other chieftains, Bh 
ans ig a similar inmake, was not so highly ornamented as that of the Kee ; 3 
oonghee. . = ‘a ’ 
“ On commencing the conversation, the latter ora said that lie h , - 
brought his sword use he understood the English officers intend ne 
bringing theirs; but this was immediately ex laiived ed to him by Sir 4 
Campbell, as being such a necessary part of our dress, that we could not dis- 
pense with it. He then cast rather a a eye towards the body-guard, 
and made the observation that his own {followers were unarmed ; when th 
general immediately sent his escort away, a ad t rved only the 6 a hi | 
sttite. This idea of the Kee Woonghee’s play abcinn hat ih bi 
opinion he had of our honour, and he evidently must have attri S010 
sinister design to Sir A. Campbell, parti ly as we since heard, that im 7 
of his stipulated escort of one d men, six thousand were actually 
concealed in the jingle, ready to assist in.case of a rupture. After a profusion 
of compliments been mutually exchanged, the Burman commissioners 
begged that the discussion of business 
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The following is an amusing account of the Patnagoh races, as 
they were le in the army. Maha Silwa is a Burmese chief, well 
known in the war, and the races occurred after the signing of articles, 
afterwards broken at Patnagoh :-— 


‘“* Maha Silwah, after the first interview, had been a daily visitor at our 
camp, where he met with much attention, and whence he y departed 
either tipsy or laden with wine and brandy, which he had not the least hesi- 
tation in asking for ; but it was difficult to judge whether these visits were 
merely for the purpose of gratifying his own gluttony, or whether under the 
mask of buffoonery, he did not cloak the design of prying into our plans, and 
ascertaining if we were at all doubtful of the sincerity of his countrymen. 
On these occasions he was always accompanied by Lameinzerai,. whose 
constant calls with m es had made him quite at home in the army. 

«One morning that Maha Silwa ws paying a visit to Major Jackson, he 
professed himself most anxious to an English, or rather an Arab horse, 
and told the Major that he would bring over six Burman ponies, and run 
them against an equal number of Arabs, the winner to become Le ay of 
the losing horse. This was agreed to; and on the 13th January Maha Silwa 
made his appearance on our side of the river, bringing with him the stipulated 
number of ponies, and accompanied by a large suite, amongst whom were 
many Cassayers, who being re uted good horsemen, were selected as jockies 
on this momentous occasion. The ponies were pretty little animals, but not 
exactly capable of coping with our chargers; and their housing, and the 
large leather flaps pending on each side of the saddle, were not well adapted 
for racing ; but the Burmahs thought differently, and we were informed that 
it was reported in the Burman camp, that whichever party prevailed in the 
race ool be conqueror in the next action. 

“« In the evening, the rival parties proceeded to an open in front of the 
camp, where the inequalities of the ground had been levelled, and a course, 
four hundred yards in length, marked off. As may be supposed, the whole 
army became spectators of this extraordinary scene, and formed a line on each 
side of the course. Maha Silwa professed his wish to run against a handsome 
Arab horse belonging to Major Jackson, and the first race was therefore be- 
tween it and one of the chieftain’s best ponies, which, after being beat in three 
successive heats, was adjud by Maha Silwa to Major Jackson, as fairly 
won. A second race took place, and Maha Silwa being again unfortunate, 
declared he would run no more, and that he had no chance of entering into 
competition with us. The Cassay riders appear very much annoyed at losi 
their little horses ; and one of them, before the meeting broke up, amuse 
us with a singular exhibition ;—taking the bridle and saddle off a spirited 
little poney, he vaulted on his back and rode at full speed down the course, 

iding him by tapping the head right or left, and stopping him by leaning 
= as wing his clasped hands over the animal’s nose.”—pp. 


The following is the fate of the last Burmah neral posed to our 
army. He had the singular title of “ King of ell.” - 


“« The ‘ King of Hell,’ notwithstanding his disaster Pagahm 
audacity to present himself before the king of Ava, fap niin 8m 
although he had been unsuccessful, if his M would grant a 
men ea and allow him again to try his fortune, he would 
efeat us. 
“ The king heard him with patience, ‘and. allowed him to finish his 
but wa no toue conclude, than aking © motion with “ae 
8 attendan e chi 
a etmion ‘i 
i of this man 
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that wretch, and let him suffer the same punishment he has so often inflicted 
on my poor subjects. ; 

és ing was instantly hurried forth, and whilst on his way to the place of 
execution, suffered every indignity which the infuriated guards could inflict. 
Yet even at this awful moment, a fine sentiment of loyalty burst from him ; 
for, when on the point of losing sight of the imperi ce, he suddenly 
turned round, aod lodining his , said, ‘ Let me make one parting obei- 
sance to the residence of my sovereign. A few moments more terminated 
his existence: he was thrown under the feet of horses and elephants, and 
trampled to death. Thus were rewarded the brave, though etter | exer- 
tions of the only individual in the empire, who, in its most critical hour of 
danger, had courage enough to step forward in his country’s defence ; and 
whatever, therefore, may have been the faults of such a man, we cannot but 
feel regret that the only crime for which he suffered, was his having displayed 
a patriotic devotion for his country, at a time when, with very few exceptions, 
every other courtier had abandoned it to the encroachments of a victorious 
enemy. —p. 386, 387. 


We meet again with our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Judson, with 
much pleasure, and are glad to record the “ Staff Officer’s” testimony 
in favour of the interesting woman of whose letters we so lately gave 
an account. 7 


“ We had not been encam long, when a war-boat was observed round- 
ing a point some distance up the river ; and on a nearer eee we disco- 
vered it contained Dr. Price, who informed Sir A. Campbell that he was 
accompanied by Mrs. Judson, and two other prisoners. Twenty-five lacks 
of rupees were in the war-boats which followed him, and the premier 
Woonghee, lord of Laykaing, and Attweynwoon Shwaguin, had been sent 
with full powers by the king, to concede every point we demanded ; but being 
doubtful how we should act after receiving the money and prisoners, had re- 
mained at Yeppandine, twenty miles in the rear. Seven large war-boats, 
with well-armed crews, contained the treasure ; and a part of the beach was 
instantly appropriated for them, under charge of a guard, to prevent the ob- 
trusive curiosity of our army. A couple of tents were pitched for the 
tion of the Burman chi » when they should arrive; and another for 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson, who, shortly afterwards, we felt unfeigned pleasure in 
hearing had landed from the boats. 

«‘ Mrs. Judson’s health had of late been very bad ; and the sufferings, mental 
and bodily, to which that amiable and interesting woman had been exposed 
during the confinement of her husband, were so great, that it is almost im- 
peas to believe her fragile form could resist such accumulated distress. 

er personal liberty was not restrained, and she availed herself of it to 
make repeated and unavailing efforts for the enlargement of her husband ; 
but her solicitations were constantly refused, and she was even debarred from 
seeing him. As the nourishment of the prisoners solely on the ex- 
ertions of lira chon» moe emt cme food ; and occasionally 
contrived to communicate with by hi ee eee eee ee 
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released from prison, found sory seer senseless ; but, y intiy restora. 


tives and judicious treatment, su in causing an for the 


: in her health. 7 3 
a bee Judson’s talents are already known to the publie by the publication 


f her clever ‘ Letters from B ;’ and it is a delightful task now to 
pair these few amongst numerous traits of benevolence, constancy, and 
fortitude, which embellish the mind of a lady whose unfortunate situation 


during the last two years has been so much the subject of regret.” —pp. 396, 397. 
In concluding our extracts from the Two Years in Ava, it is right 
to state, that though we have found little that is new in the work, 
that assertion implies a perusal of the previous publications on the 
same subject. To readers who have not already attended to the 
accounts of this very extraordinary people, and the history of our 
most memorable invasion of the country, that they will find in this 
volume, in a more compact, and perhaps a more agreeable form, the 
information which may be doubtless collected from other sources. 





—_-_- 
——————— 





MAGAZINIANA. 


Syetan Looxine otassss.—The Damascus blades are the handsomest 
and best of all Syria; and it is curious to observe their manner of burnish- 
ing them. ‘his operation is performed before tempering, and they have for 
thiy pu a small piece of wood, in which is fixed an iron, which they run 
up and down the blade, and thus clear off all inequalities, as a plane does to 
wood : they then temper and polish it. This polish is so highly finished, 
that when any one wants to arrange his turban, he uses his s for a look- 
ing-glass. As to its temper it is perfect, and I have no where’seen swords 
that cut so excellently. There are made at Damascus and in the adjoining 
country, mirrors of steel, that magnify objects like ing- I have 
seen somethat, when exposed to the sun, have reflected the so stl 
as to set fire to a plant fifteen or sixteen feet distant !—Broquiere’s Trave 
to Jerusalem im 1432, p. 138. 
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Pecurtan Benerité Or Bartism.—His mother was a Chris » and had 
caused him to be baptised atcording to the Greek ritual, to take from him the 
smell and odour of those who hot baptized. He and his son have been 
baptized in the Greek manner, take off the bad smell ; and I was told the 
gon’s mother was a Christian. It is thus all the grandees get themselves 
baptized, that they may not stink.—The translator says: ‘‘ The Christians of 

were perfectly persuaded that the Infidels had a disagreeable smell that 
was peculiar to them, and whiich baptisiti took away.” The baptism was, 
according to the Greek ritual, by immersion.—Jbid, pp. 166, 190. 


Bertrand de la Brocquiere, Counsellor and First Esquire, Carver to Philip 
le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, in his Travels to Jerusalem in 1482, says, “ In 
our conversations, I frequently questioned a renegado slave about Moham- 
med, and where his body was interred. He told me it was at Mecca; that 
the shrine containing the body was in a circular ma oy open at the top, and 
that it was thtough this opening the pilgrims saw the shrine; that among 
them were some, who, having seen it, had their eyes thrust out, because they 
said, after what they had just seen, the world could no longer offer them any 
thing worth looking at. There were in fact, in this caravan, two persons, the 
one of sixteen and the other of twenty-two or twenty-three years old, wlio 
had thus made themselves blind.”—p. 133. 


AustraLiAN Imrortunrry.—As beggars, the whole world will not pro- 
duce their match. They do not attempt to coar you, but rely on incessant 
importunity; following you, side by side, from street to street, as constant as 
your shadow, pealing in your ears the never-ceasing sound of ‘‘ Massa, gim 
me a dum! massa, gim mea dum!” (dump). If you have the fortitude to 
resist firmly, on two or three assaults, you may enjoy ever after a life of im- 
munity ; but by once complying, you entail yourself a plague which you 
will not readily throw off, every gift only serving to embolden them ih making 
subsequent demands, and with still greater perseverance. Neither are their 
wishes moderately gratified on this head—less than a dump (fifteen pence) 
seldom proving satisfactory. When walking out one morning, I accidentally 
met a young scion of our black tribes, on turning the corner of the house, 
who lee’ me with “ Geod morning, sir, good morning ;” to which I in 
like manner responded, and was proceeding onwards, when my dingy 
quaintance arrested my a eh his loud vociferation of “ Top,sj 
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want to peak to you.” what is it?” said 1. “ Wh 
am your servant, and you have never paid me yet.” “ The ; 
responded I ; “‘it is the first time I knew of it, for 1 do not reegflec 


” Oh f I : oe sdb} re 
De on Fp shew Nags Sd al hes 


in the morni I forthwith put my hand in my pocket, s 
the ‘ , which L left hime refully. i 
© Siro, ivan cies 
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AvsTRALIAN Braps.—We are not moved here with the deep mellow hote 
of the blackbird poured out from beneath some low stunted bush ; nor thrilled 
with the wild warblings of the thrush, perched on the top of some tall sa 
ling; nor charmed with the blithe carol of the lark as we proceed early 
afield ;—none of our birds at all rivaling these divine songsters in realizin 
the poetical idea of the “ music of the grove ;”—while “ parrots’ chattering 
| must supply the place of “ nightingales’ singing" in the future amorous lays 
a of our sighing Celadons. We have our lark certainly, but both his appear- 
a ance and note are a most wretched pared. upon the our English poets 
a have made so many fine similes about. He will mount from the ground and 

: rise fluttering upwards in the same manner, and with a few of the starting 
notes of the English lark, but on reaching the height of thirty feet or so, 
down he drops suddenly and mutely, diving into concealment among the long 
af grass, as if ashamed of his pitiful attempt. For the pert, frisky robin, pat- 
i tering and pecking against the windows in the dull days of winter, we have 
Mt the lively ‘ superb warbler,” with his blue shinin pase and his long 
bs tapering tail, picking up the crumbs at our doors: while the pretty little red- 
bills, of the size and form of the goldfinch, constitute the sparrow of our 
wi clime, flying in flocks about our houses, and building their soft downy pigmy 
“i nests in the orange, peach, and lemon trees surrounding them. Nor are we 
4 without our rural noters of the time to call us to our early task, and warn us 

of evening's close. The loud and discordant noise of the ughing: jackass (or 
settler’s clock, as he is called), as he takes up his roost on the withered bough 

\ of one of our tallest trees, acquaints us that the sun has just dipped behind 
hi the hills, and that it is time to trudge homewards; while the plaintive notes 






of the curlew, and the wild and dismal screechings of the flying squirrel, 
skimming from branch to branch, whisper us to retire to our bed-chambers. 
In the morning, again, the dull monotonous double note of the whee-whee, _ 
named from the sound of its calls,) chiming in at as regular intervals as the 
tick of a clock, warns us to rub our eyes and con over the tasks of the im- 
pending day, as it is but half an hour to dawn; till again the loud laughter 
of the jackass summons us to turn out, and take a peep at the appearance of 
the morning, which just begins to glimmer beyond the dusky outline of the 
eastern hills.—P. Cunningham's Two Years in New South Wales. 


Sir William Ouseley, in his interesting Travels in the East, describes 
the punishments inflicted on robbers in Shiraz, as severe in the extreme. In 
one instance, “ a barrel or vessel was filled with powder, which being ignited 
by means of a long train, blew to atoms a robber that had been previously 


fastened to it.” “To immure them alive is a frequent lsputable ; of this 















many instances may be adduced, and confirmed by indisputable evidence.” 
“« From this place to Ahor,” says Dr. Fryer, in 1678, in the highways 
and on the high mountains, were frequent monuments of thieves immured, 
in terror of others who might commit the like offence ; they having literall 
a stone doublet: whereas we say metaphorically, when any is in prison, He 

~ has a stone doublet on ; for these are plastered up, all but their heads, in a 
round stone tomb, which are left out, not out of kindness, but to expose them 
to the injury " Be weather, and assaults of birds of » who wreak their 
rapin with as little remorse as did devour their fellow. "Mr. 
Macdonald, in his Geographical Memoir, says, “ The body of is 
sometimes torn asunder by being bound to branches of trees, a se- 
parated ; and I do remember having once seen four thieves built into a wall, 
all but their heads, and thus left to perish.” —Vol. ii. p. 201, 
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It was our good-humoured Boongarro of whom story 
about themulatto child which his gin( wife) brought ore . If ny | Fala 
about it even now, he will his shoulders, laugh ily, and exclait 





* Oh yes! m eatit too white bread 
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Sates or Sears 1N ParttamMent.—In the war of 1748, which from the 
selfish practice of relying wholly on loans, did not much retard the imme- 
diate PP isos of the country, and still more after the peace of Aix-la~Chapelle, 
a striking increase of wealth became perceptible. This was shown in one 
circumstance directly affecting the character of the constitution. The smaller 
boroughs, which had been fom the earliest time under the command of 
neighboutihg rs and gentlemen, or sometimes of the crown, were attempted 
by rich capitalists, with no other connexion or recommendation than one 
which is generally sufficient. This sppears to have been first observed in the 

neral elections of 1747 and 1754: though the prevalence of bribery in a less 

egree is attested by the statute-book, and the journals of parliament from 
the Revolution, it seemed not to have broken down all flood-gates till the end 
of the reign of George II. or rather perhaps the first part of the next. The 
sale at least of seats in parliament, like any other transferable property. is 
never mentioned in any book that I remember to have seen of an earlier 
date than 1760. We may dispense, therefore, with the inquiry in what 
manner this extraordinary traffic has affected the constitution, observing 
only that its influence must have tended to counteract that of the terri- 
torial aristocracy, which is still sufficiently predominant. The country 
gentlemen, who claimed to themselves a character of more ery - 
dence and patriotism than could be found in any other class, had long 
endeavoured to protect their ascendancy by excluding the rest of the commu- 
nity from parliament. This was the principle of the bill, which, after having 
repeatedly attempted, passed into a law during the long administration of 
Anne, requiring every member of the Commons, except those for the univer- 
sities, to possess, as a qualification for his seat, a landed estate, above all 
incumbrance, of 300/. a year. By a later act of George II. with which it 
was boggy. «> expedient by the government of the day to gratify the landed 
interest, this property must be stated on oath by every member on taking his 
seat, and if nied, at his election. The law is, however, notoriously 
evaded ; and though much might be urged in favour of rendering a compe- 
tent income the condition of eligibility, few would be found at present to 
maintain that the freehold qualification is not required, both unconstitution- 
ally, according to the ancient theory of representation, and absurdly, accord- 
ing to the present state of property in England.—Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England. 


In the gardens of the Dilgusha, in Shiraz, in Persia, nightingales are said 
to abound, which not only sing during the night ; but oie slateciee melod 
is not by day suspended in the East as it is in our colder region: and it is 
said that several of those birds have expired while contending with musicians 
in the loudness or of their notes. It has, indeed, been known, 
according to Pliny, that_in vocal trials among nightingales, the vanquished 
AD tgliigens, Poenlsan tthe sebantan in and 

intelligent | is st in an in, and per- 
mitted me to write it down from his lips, Sectaked that he had bie ‘than ce 
ry ee ee aa a celebrated lutanist, Mirza peeeaet? sc pay Bal- 
ab, was to com in a grove near Shiraz, w dis- 
tinetly saw the s i | ying So vie with the musician ; sometimes ware 
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were strutting in propria persona . 

often considerable, and they apply ni | 
gentleman here, with a wry mouth, If 

a twisted fruit so called ;—another, with an im 


kabundy (the frog), from his pres articulation ; t third’ 

(emu) from his Bas walk. The gen wry mouth being 

commandant at one of the out-settlements, the natives took it into their heads 

that this was an essential of gsperaar ne ond they could not contain their 
te 


astonishment on finding, upon inquiry, cobawn (big) gobernor, 
had not mout so (screwing theirs into the a e the narang 


(little) gobernor.”"—P. Cunningham's Two Years in New South Wales. 


Sacacity or Erernants.—Elephants in peace and war know their duty, 
and are more obedient to the word of command than many rational nee 
It is said they can travel, on an emergency, two hundred 1 in forty-eight 
hours ; but will hold out for a month at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. 1 performed many long journeys upon an 
elephant, Biren by Ragobah to Colonel Keating ; no could exceed the 
sagacity, docility, and affection of this noble quadruped: if I stopped to 
enjoy a prospect, he remained immoveable until my sketch was finished ; if I 
wished for ripe mangos growing out of the common reach, he selected the 
most fruitful branch, and breaking it off with his trunk, offered it to the dri- 
ver for the company in the houdah, accepting of any part given to himself 
with a respectful salam, by raising his trunk three times above his head, in 
the manner of the oriental obeisance, and as often did he express his thanks 
by a murmuring noise. When a bough obstructed the houdah, he twisted 
his trunk around it, and though of considerable magnitude, broke it off with 
ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, either on ates off the flies, or asa 
fan to agitate around him, by waving it with his trunk; he generally paid a 
visit to the tent-door during breakfast, to procure sugar-candy or fruit, and 
to be cheered by the encomiums and caresses he deservedly met with ; no spa- 
niel could be more innocently playful, or fonder of those who noticed him, 
than this docile animal, who on particular occasions a conscious of his 
exaltation above the brute creation.—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 





Austratian Parriotism.—A young Australian, on being once asked 
his opinion of a splendid shop on i 4 te Hill, replied, ny isappointed 
tone, “It is not equal to Big 3," (a store-shop in Sydney,) while 
Mrs. Rickards’ Fashionable Repository is belieyed to be unrivalled, even in 
Bond Street. Some of them also contrive to find out that the ish cows 
give /ess milk and butter than the Australian, and that the t New- 
market racers possess less beauty and swiftness than Junius, 
rency Lass, and others of Australian turf pedigree ; ‘nay 
girl, when asked how she would like to go to En; 
naiveté, “ I should be afraid to go, from the number ¢ 
less conceiving England to be & downright hive of 
annual swarms to people the wilds of this colony. Na 
looking trees that cast their annual coats of bark, 
raw European the appearance of being ctually de 
as objects of incomparable beauty ! I mnyeeke 80 
to look upon them pleasurably. ideas of 
referable to a natural than an artificial standard, var 
according to what the eye has been habituated to, a 
P. Cunningham's Two Years ew 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 

Amt. | Per | Amt.| Per 
CANALS paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share, 
shton ..... 00 ebe0eess dees oesie 100 130 y  . PRITET LTT TE TE . 500) 50 56 
irmingham ..... Geebevess soveel 17 10) 305 Alliance. .....-+++ TTTTtT 100) 10 9 
Coventry ....0s0-++-++ Seececees 100 (1250 Ditto Marine ........++++-+ 100) 5 410 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 110 Td Join wteenat¢ ae S's, Pn. oF 9 10 
Grand Junction .......0...e.ees 100 310 British Commercial ........ Bw OS 415 
Huddersfield ........-cceeceeees 57 17 GEARS . cc cecccccscbsccdaece 100 151 10 
Kennet and Avon .....-cee+s-.++| @ 31 uardian....... —_—rr 100) 10 21 
0S pyyeteyyy spoertyer 47 33 TD cite eh 06 0 vn tle O70 49 22 6 50; 5 5 
Leeds and Liverpool..........+.. 100 390 SEENON occ ccudscccebpess 500) 50 95 
Oxford ...6.6.i4..- bodsbesos -+./100 740 Ditto Life .......6ccecseee 100; 10 8 
Regent's .46 cesses srscecectess 30 5)| Law Life. .......6..cecsees 100) 10 10 
PRMEEND oc cccccccoccsosccecees 85 100 SEEENS Ghee devseveateess 25; 12 10, 20 10 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 rrr TTS 20; 2 1 § 
Trent and Mersey ........... ... 100 11800 Rock ..... PEs vn Hu ccdavate 20; 2 (a 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 295 Royal Exchange ...... bbvede 100 260 
Worcester ditto ............) 78 50 
DOCKS. MINES. 
Commercial. ........+++ ++ exes» 100 et Angle-Mesiane hi do cn deeaee » 100) 85 27 10 
WeEes WR ac ccedeusecee baleen 100 i; o. Nil ae cas eees 400 | 375 275 
TARE ccccctesess cee | stem 100 86 10)| Brazilian .................... 100) 20 38 
St. Catherine’s............ 100; 60 60 Colombian ...............+ 100} 20 9 
West SNGD oo0ccnctcetecstoceed 100 206 DE thetvavtaesedns<¢ 100; 21 6 
| Real Del Monte........... 400/400 | 385 
WATER WORKS. | United Mexican............ 40| 32 10; 12 
East London ......eceeeeeees ~+ +, 100 122 
Grand Junction ....4...4.% seas} 50 65 MISCELLANEOUS. 
eet . .ctusbacssencceeesenseunn 100 30 
South London ..........esee. . 100 ' 90 Australian ultural Comp.100) 11 18 
West Middlesex ........ecsese0- 0 68 British Iron Ditto......... 40 12 
| Canada Agricultural Ditto .. 100) 10 7 
| Colombian ditte 4..4.+. bhs<a 
GAS COMPANIES, General Steam Navigation ., 100) 13 310 
Irish Provineial Bank...... . 100, 2 | 22 
City of London ...... seveee 100) 90 y 10|| Rio De la Plata Com be 
Ditto, New...... ebernces «++ 100) 50 10|| Van Dieman’s Land -- 100) 4 2 
| eh rie © 50) 31 85 5 | Reversionary Interest Society 100) 65 62 
Imperial......... 2... bodes 50 47 Thames Tunnel Company .. 50) 42 6 
United General ........... » 50, 22 10,| Waterloo Bridge. ..,....... 100 5 
Westminster ...........+. “ 50 57 10)| Vauxhall Bridge....... nepee 
Rossrt W. Moons, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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= 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The British Farmer’s Quarterly Magazine, exclusively devoted to Rural Affairs, 
No. IV. 4s. a 
oe Register, No, VII. of Vol. 13,b Sydenham Edwards and others, containing 
eight Coloured Portraits, and description of Flowers cultivated in this country, 4s. 

The Florist’s Guide and Cultivator’s poopie | R. Sweet, F.L.S. No. IU. 3s. 

Flora Australasica—The Evergreen and Scented Plants of New Holland, by R. 
s , F.L.S. No. IV. 3s. . 
renal on the Mustard Stee ees ~ ies the New Testament, with a Coloured 

» . b John Frost, F.A.S, F. * is. ' 
~—o Practical Cabinet-Maker, Upholsterer, and Decorator, by Peter and Michael 
Angelo Nicholson, with one hundred and three coloured and other illustrative Designs, 

1. 4to. 2. es ; 

. ‘Beckeneite History of Scotland, continued down to the present Time, by John 
Watkins, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. . : 

Prepees of the System for the Effectual Removal of Impediments of Speech, by 
Joha Broster, F.A.S.E. Seventh Edition. ; ; 

The Existence, Nature, and Ministry of the Holy Angels briefly considered as an 
important Branch of the Christian Rehgion, contained in the volumes of Divine Re- 
velation, 2s. 6d. k 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From July 24 to August 24, 1827.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Centicc..csseee SIF ‘scutes 210} éecoos 229 
PA ar gp are te ees 894 eeeeee 86 _eeneee 
bs | Tr Cent. uc eeeerecs eesens eseeee 
pr Cent. Reduced.......... po rs 
New 4 per Cents, . cccccssess 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. eeeeee 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ........ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ...... 


eeeneee 1 eee 


EEE: 


BFS 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. #eeeee 
Brazil ditto, ditto 


Columbian ditto 1822, ditto 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto eee ee eeee 
’ Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. . 
French Rentes, 5 


Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. .......... eosceosee a s 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ee) , She i 
ditto, 5 per Cent....... eeeeee ; 
ditto 1818, ditto ........ steeee 
i ditto 1822, ditto eeeccecces 
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Russian ditto, ditto. teers eesees | teecee 
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